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FOREWORD 

I began "Fantasia Impromptu: the Adventures of an. Intel¬ 
lectual Faun” in December, 1925. It is now about 400,000 
words long. My present intention is to print a part of it in¬ 
definitely. It will be printed as it was written—that is, from 
the beginning, page for page. 

It is an intellectual, emotional and spiritual autobiography. 
It is done spontaneously, without calculation. It is a mirror 
broken into a thousand bits. In each bit an angle, a part of me 
is shown. The whole cannot be seen, cannot be known. The 
whole is Elsewhere. 

I am blown where the mood listeth. I am honest; there¬ 
fore I contradict myself. I despise formal logic, formal 
thought, formal action of any kind. I know there is no logic 
in the universe of feeling and thought. Logically, the universe 
is absurd. My inner life is a reflection of the Immanent Ab¬ 
surdity. 

"Fantasia Impromptu: the Adventures of an Intellectual 
Faun” is, then, the tragi-comic spectacle of the Great Ab¬ 
surdity conceived and executed, without any forethought, in 
terms of my own contradictory and paradoxical life.— Benj¬ 
amin DeCasseres. 



INSCRIPTIONS 

I fertilize the eggs of ecstasy, of revolt and of laughter in 
the sleeping wombs of your brain.— DeCasseres. 

I who watch myself more narrowly and have my eye con¬ 
tinually bent on myself as one that has no great business 
elsewhere . . . I’ll gladly come back from the other world 
to give the lie to any one who will shape me other than I 
was, even though to honor me.— Montaigne. 

When we look at life it is in ourselves that we look, 
and we can see life profoundly only on condition of seeing 
profoundly in ourselves .—Charles Morice. 

I write because I wish to make for ideas which are my 
ideas a place in the world. If I could foresee that these 
must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in these 
ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars 
and even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I 
would nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither 
for the love of you nor even for the love of truth that I 
express what I think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a 
singer. If I use you in this way, it is because I have need 
of your ears !—Max Stirner. 




FANTASIA IMPROMPTU: 

THE ADVENTURES 
OF AN INTELLECTUAL FAUN 


Why Women Read .— I saw a woman looking over 
“The Wit and Wisdom of Oscar Wilde” in a book-store. 

She was neither looking for wit nor wisdom, but for 
the “forbidden”, for smut. 

I did not know the woman, but, I think, I generalize 
6afely. Very few women ever read for the purpose of a 
mental revel, an aesthetic need or to enlarge their con¬ 
sciousness. They read for sexual reasons, with the whole 
being set for an imaginative debauch, or to read about 
some woman who has dared the things they have not 
dared. All of thfs is true of man also, but in a smaller 
percentage. The percentage of really intelligent men is 
probably not much greater than the percentage of really 
intelligent women, for intelligence is as rare as love and 
genius. “Brains,” wit and smartness are its counterfeits. 

Domesticity teaches us the joy of a night’s spree. 


Portrait .—He never had wronged any one. He gave 
all his money away to any one who asked for it. With 



his ditties and dances he spread sunshine around him 
perpetually. He asked for nothing for himself but food 
and shelter. He wais what is called “Christ-like.” He 
was buried yesterday and the newspapers were full of 
the stories told of this great simple heart. 

He was Zip, Barnum’s famous What-Is-It? He was 
a congenital idiot. Being as a little child, he probably en¬ 
tered the Kingdom of Heaven immediately — this idiotic 
and Christ-like soul! 

Incontinent Spring .—The incontinent spring has re¬ 
turned with its marvels and memories, and it behooves 
all poets and seers to introvert their sap. He who retain- 
eth his continence in the springtime may eat his cake and 
have it, too. 

On Fifth Avenue and in the park, the sharp, sweet tan- 
talization of your eyes; the chimerically beautiful prom¬ 
ises in your heavy, puckered lips; the stride in impossible 
gardens of bliss of your feet, O women! 

To have and to hold (with an occasional delightful and 
enchantingly unexpected reverse-gear into Original Sin) 
in the springtime! The delicious courtship with my eye 
and my green-and-purple images of ten thousand fleeting 
faces! The contained pant of the blood, the burgeon of 
the brain, the swell and surge of desire. 

Portrait. —He, a bohemian, married a woman of meticu¬ 
lously cleanly habits. Their apartment shone like a mir¬ 
ror polished with ethereal zephyrs. He was allowed to 
smoke only in his “den.” His cigarette butts must go into 
silver ash-receivers. He sat on Louis XIV chairs. Drinks 
were served in individual lily-cups. His trousers were 
always creased, his collar and shirt were new each day. 
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Five years of this for our bohemian. He got a divorce, 
retired to a cellar in the village, took a bath once a month, 
let his trousers bag, let his shirt run to seed and tobacco 
juice, threw his cigarette stubs in the dishes and the 
coffee-pot, burnt holes in the bed and had his apartment 
cleansed but once a year. 

He is now supremely happy. He has reverted to his 
primitive state. His ego flourishes again. 

Wenching Hermits .—I have always admired hermits. 
I have always desired to become a hermit (with steam 
heat, bathtub, shower and inside water-closet, for why 
shouldn’t a hermit be up-to-date like the rest of the world? 
Why should a hermit rough it? There is another disso¬ 
ciation to be made—“hermit” and “hardship”). 

There is something mysterious, mystical, ultimately 
egoistic in the hermit. He is hated and feared. Classical¬ 
ly, he always has a watchdog at his gate, a Cerberus that 
guards his hell and his heaven. 

The difference between a saint and a hermit is that the 
first draws people to him, while the second repels people. 
I suppose all highly individualized men are hermits (a 
woman hermit is unthinkable). 

There are thousands of hermits moving in the millions 
on the streets of New York. In fact, I have always been 
one of them. I have seen hermits at balls and parties, 
and even in barrooms. The latter always drink alone 
and stare into the mirror on the other side of the bar for 
hours. 

But I am only a modified hermit. My ideal would be 
to live a secluded life in a hermitage on a mountainside 
in southern Europe about twenty miles from a valley city, 
where from time to time I could chuck my Zarathustrian 
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eagle and serpent and come down to the tavern and 
natives for a day or two, wenching at night. 

“Then, Venom to thy work !”—There is a profound 
double-meaning in this exclamation of Hamlet’s. It was 
not only the venom on his sword that went to the life 
of Claudius but all the poison in his soul was then 
launched at the world of mediocrities, arrivists and 
nunkey-donkeys. It was the final explosion of a throt¬ 
tled and mutilated genius, the ascension of buried su¬ 
periority to the throne of the world. 

I have moments—hours—when venom seethes in me 
as in a stupendous vat. My impotency before the granite 
walls of Reality thirsts for vengeance. You smug and 
successful literary dime-novelist, I could kill you! You 
triumphant lickspittle sitting on the throne of “thought” 
(I vomit), I could cut your heart out! 

It is thus my weakness foams and rages before those 
who know the trick. At such times I am a character 
out of Dostoievsky. But then I douse myself with the 
fire-hose of reason and the fire-buckets of humor and 
all is well again, for a while, anyhow. 

Ethical Garbage .—There are probably more “ethical” 
stupidities, more maundering verbal slobber, more 
Asiatic imbecilities in the New Testament than in all 
the other books of the world combined. 

Crazy Beauty .—I am one of the Lords of Crazy 
Beauty. 

Few are anointed; many imitate. I shall make a 
Tenth Muse, the Goddess of Beauty, and she shall rule 
the other nine. Poe and Chopin, Baudelaire and Goya, 
Coleridge and Francis Thompson, Liszt and Blake, Rob¬ 
inson Jeffers and Odilon Redon, Shakespeare and Joyce, 
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Revelation and Cervantes, De Quincy and Laforgue, 
Nietzsche and Wagner, Dore. and Heine—they are but 
a few of my twins who have stolen the wild light from 
the eyes of the Furies and inherited the dreams of 
Cassandra. 

Prometheus stole his fire from heaven; but we Lords 
of Crazy Beauty have filled our fennel-rods with fire 
from hell. Our beauty is infernal. We are the keepers 
of a strange and crack-brained music. We rise out of 
the pyres of dying suns. We are night-magic, and the 
light in us streams from crazy comets. 

We are maniacs who dance our furious bacchanals 
in the Imagination of God! 

We are the black suns of Genius! 

The Seasons of Pride .—A woman has written me that 
the “Chameleon” has “revolutionized her moral life.” 
I know the time when that would have been an intoxi¬ 
cating melody in my soul. Now “I view it with satis¬ 
faction,” as a man might say in a business letter. 

Pride has its seasons. The first touch of autumn has 
begun to yellow the leaves on that monstrous tree 
rooted in my sex-ducts and which flowers in my skull. 

Did I corrupt the lady or raise the tide of her being 
by that book? 

When perplexed pray to God—the author of your 
perplexity. 

Only the Artist may enjoy his sorrows. 

The Miracle Second .—I often have a feeling, lasting 
but a second, that I am not alive and am not dead. Is 
this a revelation of Eternity? 
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Afternoon of an Intellectual Faun .—Up at noon. Very 
heavy. Too much cheese the night before. Effects of in¬ 
digestion on the mind, a meditation while bathing. Did 
a clog of cheese produce “Hamlet”? How is cheese 
made? Damned if I know. 

Why did this meditation on cheese remind me of my 
round, smooth, flawless, white belly as I rubbed myself 
down with a Turkish towel? Probably because my belly 
looked like the Camembert of the night before. To me, 
the belly is the most beautiful part of the human body. 
It is seductive, smooth, pillowy, undulating, mysterious. 
The word belly is beautiful—a belly-sail, a bellying 
cloud, the bellying sound of a clarionet. The belly is 
mother —Mother Earth; there is something sacred, 
healthy, normal about it. 

Breakfast. Tragic mood; cheese. I do not think 
Bernard Shaw eats cheese. “Do you think Calvin 
Coolidge can be accounted for on the ground of cheese- 
loving ancestors?” I asked my wife. 

Went to the bank. Did some business with the thieves 
I am a conservative, a Republican, as my bank account 
grows. As it lessens I become a swaggering physical- 
force radical. There is no such thing as a “political be¬ 
lief”; there is only I have and you haven't, or vice 
versa, I thought as I crossed Lexington Avenue, missing 
by a hair being flung to Jesus by a garbage-carrying 
truck. 

“Billy” Guard — the warhorse of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. When will I ever see Europe? I always 
ask myself this when I see that seasoned cosmopolitan. 
Motion picture man asked me to make a speech at a 
luncheon. 
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Strolled up Broadway. Marvellous May sunlight. 
My New York in May. Intoxicated, step-springy. 
Cheese - complex gone. The Columbia Burlesquers. 
Pictures outside of nearly naked women very attractive. 
Libidinous dilatation. I went in. Seraphic eroticism on 
the mugs of the men. Whirling legs. Belly dances. Hip 
and thigh invitations. Half-negro show. Chocolate- 
skinned wigglers. One in particular was excessively 
Tahitan. With jazz band, I got a big erotic kick out of 
it (Strindberg’s phrase came to me—“passed three 
weeks of erotic blessedness”). Sex is behind every¬ 
thing. From the navel due south the human race takes 
its way! Southward Ho !—not by Charles Kingsley. 

Home through the divine evening to Bio, who said 
my eyes glowed with a Bethlehemic light. I told her 
the light was from Tahiti. I had been with the eternal 
secret. 

Dinner. Snooze. The shades of night are falling fast, 
but it’s sunlight in Tahiti! 

All is Dung !—A dull, dark day in my soul. All veils 
drop. The agony of disillusion. The Gethsemane of the 
Stark Vision. The advance of the naked Ego against 
the ramparts of the Ineluctable. He advances over the 
bleeding body of Hope the whore and Tomorrow the 
liar. Dark streamers from the sun. Black stars sparkle 
in the heavens. Phantom generations curl and break on 
the sandy wastes of infinite nothingness. The gullet of 
my soul is dry. The dead cackle in my ear. The un¬ 
born are wailing ’gainst the implacable movement of 
fertilized wombs. My Daemon urges me to do a mir¬ 
acle. I smoke my pipe, puffing out anarch reveries in 
smoke. Ennui rams its long, hairy, ashen-grey tongue 
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in the hole in my skull where my brain was. The sider¬ 
eal system dissolves in black semen. God passes in the 
whirlwind of my anger and chuckles. 

Vanity of vanities—all is dung! 

All that is written, all that is thought, all that is 
done under the sun is sublimated eroticism. 

“Sublimation ”.—This word has crawled out of the 
dictionary and is coming into general use. The wand of 
Freud lured it out. It is a fine word, and I find myself 
using it constantly in my interior conversations. 

There is a Prospero in each of us, and sublimation is 
the secret of the eternal transformation of forces, of 
melting down images until they become molten will¬ 
power, or the transubstantiation of erotic urge into 
images of ecstasy, or the eucharistic miracle of trans¬ 
muting anger into guffaws, venom into irony, hate into 
indifference, tense inaction into practical containers. 

Seated on the internal throne of my self, socketed 
firmly in my sun, holding the lightnings of emotion, in¬ 
stinct and cerebral fury in my hands, I become a sub¬ 
lime alchemist through the power of sublimation. 

Our old friend “self-conquest” is nothing but sub¬ 
limation, which is again nothing but the transformation 
of energy by a conscious mind into repeated acts of the 
will. 

Sublimation really means a purifying process, to free 
the fine from the gross. This occurs, I believe, in every 
act that is willed, even when the act willed is “evil”, for 
there is a purity in evil, as R.obinson Jeffers says. But 
the word “sublimation” has come to have an extended 
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meaning in the Freudian psychology. The word itself 
has undergone sublimation, or change of power and 
meaning. 

Elizabeth Browning has a beautiful phrase in “Aurora 
Leigh,” I believe, “despair sublimed to power.” That 
phrase has haunted me for years, and I have often made 
it work. This power of sublimation is almost capable of 
changing our character if the will is strong enough, if 
the centre of psychic gravity can be found in us and if 
we can live from it every hour in the day. 

What am I? A mass of forces, with a potential God 
at the centre of them. Find that centre, Benjamin, and 
you will become a Lord of Life—not rhetorically, but 
really! 

“I Say So !”.—As the critical sense dominates the 
mind more and more emotional values lose their hold. 
The end is bankruptcy in a purely analytical machine. 

The critic that retains his emotional values, mixes his 
sensibility, his fundamental prejudices with his analysis, 
is the greatest and most devastating of critics: Renan, 
Nietzsche, Montaigne, Swinburne, Huneker, Symons, 
Goethe, Sainte-Beuve, Mencken, for instance. 

There are no “values” except personal values. The 
personality, the man, is the all-important thing. Ameri¬ 
can criticism is mostly sterile and valueless because there 
are so few individuals doing critical work. Our literary 
critics are standardized formulas, the organized echoes 
of books and college professsors. “I say,” not “it is so,” 
should be the motto of every writer, critic or creator. 
“It is so because I say so” is nearer the truth of the 
matter than “I say so because it is so.” 
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What is so in a flowing, evanescent, relative universe? 
Nothing. Not even my own opinion is of any value ex¬ 
cept to myself, and, personally, my tongue is always in 
my cheek when I utter anything about anything. The 
nearest approach to reality that I can find in myself is 
my emotions, and they change from year to year. 

My Insincerity. —I constantly doubt my own sin¬ 
cerity. No matter how emphatic I am, no matter how 
dogmatic I feel when defending a darling opinion or 
idea, no matter from what unsoundable depth of con¬ 
viction my words arise, I am conscious of acting a part, 
of lying, of not telling the whole truth. “Liar!” some 
one (Oh, that mysterious Some One!) keeps chuckling 
in my mental ear. 

This is because only a part of me is here in the flesh, 
only an arc of me exists on this plane. The missing 
parts of me exist in another dimension, on another plane. 
All of my voice, all of my emotions, all of my intellect, 
all of my knowledge is not acting, talking and gesticu¬ 
lating before you. My personality, my soul, my intel¬ 
ligence, my psyche shade off into unseen worlds. And it 
is those missing parts of me that give the lie to the vis- 1 
ible part of me. It is my invisible half, my shadowed 
part, that whispers “Liar!” into my ear and gives me 
the uncomfortable feeling of insincerity and hypocrisy. 
It enables me to take all sides of all questions with equal 
facility. It is the basis of my satanic humor, for there 
may even be an interchange of planes, a manoeuvre of 
transubstantiation, a collapse into another dimension, or, 
rather, the waxing of those invisible, luminous arcs in 
my earthly self which sometimes gives me the air of 
being “possessed.” It is then the oceanic guffaw roars 
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through my soul; it is then—rare moments—that my 
sense of insincerity is cancelled in the cataclysmic laugh¬ 
ter of the gods and I am made whole —and sincere! 

De Profundis. —Hell and all its strumpets, Gehenna 
and all its gulfs, Inferno and all its Furies have moved 
into our apartment: we are moving! 

Hurry. —Hurry is a kind of atheism. It is disbelief in 
the slow, solemn rhythm of nature, af time, of events. 
The slow universal germination and exfoliation of things 
is in us. Hurry is the Chimera Imagination dragging the 
slow moving chariot of Life off the road, out of the 
rut, into the air. Look out for a crash ! 

Slow, contained, majestic motions are the law. You 
cannot hurry the big event, you cannot bulldoze the 
hours and the days. You cannot lash with the thongs of 
impatience the slow snail Time. We run ahead of our¬ 
selves (profound saying!), we jazz the rhythm of Des"- 
tiny, we are the furious Hotfoot on the placid meadows 
of eternity. When I hurry I go backward. 

So I no longer hurry. “Thy will be done!” (out of 
the mouth of a sceptic!—but maybe for this day only). 

My Daily Dozen. —To keep the soul perpetually young; 
a mystic-erotic half-hour each day. This keeps me in 
tune with the Eternal Substance. 

Rhythmic Repetition. —In my writings I have repeat¬ 
ed myself many times, said the same things over and 
over. And that’s all the universe does. 

A Great Book. —To raise reality to the plane of gor¬ 
geous fiction has been done many times.To make a myth 
of reality is the mission of Art. But Sadakichi Hart¬ 
mann, in “The Last Thirty Days of Christ,” has 
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achieved the unique feat of raising a sublime and gor¬ 
geous myth to the level of a tremendous reality! He has 
transmuted a myth into a plausible fact. He has made, 
in that beautiful book, a realistic serio-comic drama out 
of a sombre tragedy. He has taken a “god” and made 
of him a man, a more difficult feat than making a god 
of a man. He has humanized and satirized an allegory. 
He has oainted Christ, his disciples and his followers 
and the whole gallery of New Testament characters with 
the hand of a great master. They live, they breathe, 
they move as perfectly describable mysteries—even as 
you and I. 

For poetry, irony, plausibility and artistic verity I 
have seldom read any book that can match this. It is 
a lightning stroke of divination. I feel that I have been 
there with the “Master” and his gang of tatterdermalions. 

Into Our Beards .—It is an illusion—a convenience of 
speech—to believe that we can ever talk to any one else 
or that any one is ever talking to us. We talk to our¬ 
selves. We are listening to our own tongues. We use 
the other person as a sounding-board, just as he uses us 
as one. 

Although beards are no longer worn, the world still 
“talks into its beard.” When we say anything we are 
the only person who really listens. The other fellow 
merely hears, if he does. Orators talk to themselves. 
Many are the ruses that I use to make A or B believe 
I am talking to him. 

Yes and No .—I can say “yes” and “no” to almost 
everything in the universe. Is this a sign of “release” 
or senility ? Is wisdom in its final form of arataxia, or 
acatalepsis-, a form of idiocy? To see all sides of all 
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questions and laws, moral, cosmical or social, to see the 
validity of all attitudes weakens my hold on life, but en¬ 
larges my consciousness. 

What is life, then: consciousness or blind action? Are 
we most alive when taking sides or when we subside into 
the smiling Nirvana of indifference? Life is the sum of 
forces that opposes death, says De Gaultier. But what 
has death to do with the absence of consciousness? That 
normal physical action ceases at death is a matter be¬ 
yond dispute; but that consciousness, or awareness, 
ceases has not been proven—and probably never will be. 

What is life, then? I will tell you what life is, ladies 
and gentlemen of posterity: life is simultaneous “yes” 
and “no”. 

God’s in His Heaven!. —To-day, another gala day of 
a pessimist; a whole page in The Times about “Forty 
Immortals.” The anonymous writer says things about 
me that are simply sublime. I am Jove; I am the great¬ 
est of all constructive critics; I am unique in the literary 
world; there is only one DeCasseres; a living wonder, 
etc. 

Then came a three-column review in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch —laudatory to a superlative degree. Also, 
the same day, letters from Havelock Ellis and Jules de 
Gaultier. 

Verily, a gala day in the life of a pessimist. And now 
I feel like Robert Browning when he entered the pres¬ 
ence of God and shouted to Schopenhauer, “Hey, old 
sourbelly, I told you God was in his Heaven and that 
all was right with the world!” 

Plato and Prohibition .—Does the Idea reside in Exper¬ 
ience or Experience in the Idea ? 
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Here is an abstract, philosophical question that the 
average man would not understand; he could not con¬ 
ceive its relation to him if he did understand it. And 
yet it is the most important question of the age. It is 
Plato versus Aristotle, dogma versus scepticism, puritan- 
ism versus tolerance, tyranny versus freedom, prohibi¬ 
tion versus the right to drink, the divine right of a 
policeman’s club versus my right to protect myself from 
his club. 

In a word, if an idea like Goodness, Godliness, Sobri¬ 
ety, Chastity, the True, the Beautiful, Duty, Obedience 
is eternal, immutable and from On High, then any ex¬ 
perience of mine or yours (such as a legitimate desire 
for your neighbor’s wife or the instinct to dodge “duty” 
or to get drunk or to drown your parents) becomes a sin 
punishable by this and that. In a word, the individual 
is nothing and the celestial Moloch becomes more and 
more. Unless experience is a “pure reflection” of the 
metaphysical Idea, it’s of the Devil (drink, fornication, 
possession of “Ulysses”). 

But if the big Ideas reside in the guts, the maw, the 
bowels of human experience and evolve with it, then we 
have a life based on epicurean and utilitarian values. 

In other words, Plato closed the saloons. Aristotle is 
for opening them. 

Now, I am Aristotelian in the domain of practical life. 
I want to see the saloons open again. In the realm of 
pure intelligence I am, however (as, no doubt, you ladies 
and gentlemen of posterity have noted), somewhat of a 
Platonist. I am an aristocrat in the abstract, but a dem¬ 
ocrat when I leave the house and my thirst is on the look¬ 
out. You see, nothing is solid in the slipperiest of all 
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slippery worlds. Plato and St. Paul are all right for 
closet hobnobbing. But when I get out I want to mount 
my Aristotle and Epicurus and ride them to market. 

Now you will see the importance of these abstract 
questions, my sweethearts and friends of the coming 
generations; and, above all, the supreme importance to 
you of deciding early in life (if you are a free-willie) 
whether the Idea resides in Experience or whether 
Experience resides in the Idea. 

To an Exquisite Unknown .—You are reading these 
my words, and you dream of many things. I may be 
dead as you dream over this page, or I may not be. As 
I write these lines I do not know. But you are very 
beautiful, and tonight I am sentimental a la Heine, a la 
De Musset, a la Byron. Sweet and strong and inexor¬ 
able, I possess you a la Walt Whitman. Divine, deli¬ 
cious woman, secret lover of my books, my poems, my 
ironies, I kiss thee passionately and say adieu forever a 
la Don Juan. 

Pan the Redeemer .—We all need “redeemers.” For 
what is a “redeemer”? A person, a vision, a lever that 
lifts us up higher and higher, that takes us from routine 
to novelty, a wing that swings us clear of habit and pain 
and “evil”. 

Irony and Art are my redeemers. Jesus is yours, or 
maybe Alcohol, or Nietzsche, or Socialism, or a new 
Ford. 

Vices have a redemptive quality in a puritanical 
milieu. Love is redemptive because it is tip-to-toe tu¬ 
mescent and causes you to live in a Presence, Eros. 

“Redeem” means to “purchase back”. From what? 
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I have a feeling of “divine redemption” when lying on 
the good earth and looking into the heavens, or when 
sporting in the sea, or on the body of a beautiful woman, 
or saturated, nerves and brain, in wine. 

Migrate .—If we could see the depths in us as we see 
the heights! My heights are clear, but my depths are 
clouded, misted. If I could look down as far as I look 
up! But may it not be that height and depth are one and 
the same, that the heights are the depths clarified and 
the depths are the heights turnd upside down? 

Catalepsy ?—I had a sudden consciousness today of 
passing, for an infinitesimal space of time, into the Pres¬ 
ent Moment. I seemed to congeal in a Now. I seemed 
to pass through a tiny hole in the swiftly revolving atmo¬ 
sphere of time into Eternity; just a pin-hole in succes¬ 
sion and sequence. 

What caused this I do not know. My bowels were 
normal and my step was gay. It was a perfect day in 
May; the world was gorgeous. And suddenly Time di¬ 
vided itself like the Red Sea, and I passed into a static 
arc of No-Time-Land. I seemed to catch the Present 
Moment and held it moveless for the tenth part of a 
second. 

Catalepsy, psychologists would say. Why not? These 
lame words! 

The Fatigued Faun— My most powerful battle as I 
grow older is waged against the instinct to return to the 
commonplace. The race, the herd, the group, the crowd 
never die. “After forty we return to the tribe,” said 
Huneker to me one day. 

I began to feel the tug in the blood after fifty. There 
creeps up the sluiceways of consciousness subtle mur- 
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murs and fears. Maybe I’ve been all wrong. Common- 
sense is the eternal wisdom. Why be a freak? Genius 
is artificial. Back to the bosom of the Eternal Mother! 

I must combat these lures. It is a form of fear. They 
are the tempters. It is the call of the soul for comfort. 
The tired, lonely, sea-tossed bark veers to a haven. The 
giant waves of my inspiration seek the Sea. It is a form 
of death. The planet wants to return to the sun from 
which it came. 

But I know thee! Thou art Fatigue! I need a change. 
New stimulants, new titillations, new sensations will 
open in me new depths, new visions, new forms of my 
differentiation. 

A little nearer, a little nearer, the engulfing shadow of 
race-routine creeps every day. Do as the world does: 
follow the crowd. But I know I cannot be conquered. 
Where the tide ebbs it still rises. There may be no more 
tidal waves in my soul, but I can still flood sterile lands 
and carry away a town or two while it sleeps. 

This is ebb-day. I hanker after the flesh-pots. To hell 
with the human race! I am one of the Ten Thousand— 
and though we retreat, we are immortal! My Anabasis 
is not yet completed, for neither the Xenophon nor the 
Cyrus in me is yet dead ! 

To My Unborn Child .—I feel sometimes in my blood 
the cry of a child to be born. No, my dear spirit-cherub, 
not from me! I love thee too much. I have too much 
pity in my heart to lift thee from the sweet, soft bed of 
nonentity and lay thee in the gutters of existence, for this 
life, my little darling, is a sewer and a gutter, a cesspool. 
I could tell thee such tales that it were better I had not 
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been born and had remained a subtle desire in my fa¬ 
ther’s veins and a blushing but unfilled dream in my 
mother’s. 

There! I will sing thee a lullaby for the unborn that 
shall put thee to sleep for an aeon. 

The Kernel .—The emotion that a thought gives me 
is more important than the truth it may enclose. In fact, 
my emotion in its presence is proof that it encloses the 
truth — and when I say the truth, I mean my truth. 

The Demonology of Love .—This theme recurs again 
to me. I do not recall ever having read anything on the 
subject. Cruelty, hatred and sadism in love have been 
treated, but I purpose to write a book (this book, “Fan¬ 
tasia Impromptu,” should be called “A Book of Post¬ 
ponements”) which will trace the demonology of love 
from its physical and psychical bases. 

Desire, the property instinct and egotism being the 
bases, root-principles of love, its whole structure is 
demonological. We can never love any one. All love for 
another is self-love. “Love thy neighbor as thyself”— 
what profound psychological implications are in that 
command! The author of that ukase knew that beyond 
self-love there is nothing conceivable. It was his norm. 
The more powerful the love-attachment to another the 
greater the potential fiendishness in the network of emo¬ 
tions. 

The demon in love at puberty—ah, those first delicious 
sighs in the presence of or at the evocation of the image 
of our first girl-sweetheart!—is so heavily veiled that 
he is, of course, not perceptible. But with the growth of 
the sex-instinct and crackling of the amorous fires in the 
veins he drops one veil after another. 
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The will-to-power, the war of the sexes, courtship are 
all expressions of the demon in love. The demon has 
rare sweets for us, jewel-boxes for his Marguerites and 
seductive visions for his Fausts. 

Sweet Demon, subtle Demon, devastating Demon, 
languid Demon, sadic Demon, mutilating Demon, im¬ 
mortal Demon, shall we bless thee or curse thee? “Both!” 
I hear him say as he draws with ironic fingers the veils 
around another couch. 

The Demonology of the Imagination .—An appendix 
to my “History of the Human Imagination.” Great pro¬ 
ject for the decomposition of human society through the 
demon in the imagination: historical, psychological, phys¬ 
ical, political. Mussolini, Lenin, Woodrow Wilson, 
Christ, above all. Paradoxes of faith. Ripping of masks 
from the faces of “Saviors.” 

Great imagination is satanic. My own desire to rule the 
planet by controlling it with miraculous powers springs 
from my satanic egotism and my inferiority conscious¬ 
ness in the presence of God. But I say to myself I desire 
this power to liberate man and restore the planet to the 
ideals of paganism. That’s my moral mask. I would make 
mankind happier very likely but only because I was su¬ 
premely powerful. Not for thee, but for me! But every 
“Messiah” has put it that way — “The Great I Am!” 

Charles Fort in that tremendous flight of the scien¬ 
tific imagination, “The Book of the Damned,” says this 
planet has been fought for by titanic beings of another 
dimension many times, many times won and lost, and is 
now possessed by “certain parties.” They own us body 
and soul. St. John the Divine, Blake and Charles Fort 
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were on the track of a tremendous truth. Even the stu¬ 
pidities of Swedenborg contain the germ of this truth. 

It is only in the demonology of the imagination that 
I can trace this core-desire, this root-aspiration in me, 
foreshadowed in “The Shadow-Eater,” that I shall some 
day control, either alone or with others, this planet. I 
feel that I am only “passing” through here in my pres¬ 
ent state for a survey. Only you few will understand. 
The rest will some day be my property. 

The Messianic complex? Why not? Is it not more 
beautiful, more mirific than your complexes, O race of 
poor, inconsequential, burden-crushed and mountebank- 
weighted men and women of Earth? 

Prospective Afternoon of an Intellectual Faun. —A 
double-header today! The Yankees have won sixteen 
straight and “Babe” Ruth is breaking all records to date 
(May 28, 1926) in the way of “homers”. I’m going to 
root for ’em! It’s a great game, baseball—and I’m strong 
for Ruth. 

My Love. —I foster all the life-fictions that Bio has up 
to the point where I see they are beginning to harm her 
—then I smash them with an ax without mercy. 

The Decade of the Demi-Nudes. —Higher and higher 
rises the skirt and lower and lower the cut in the dress 
in this nineteen-hundred and twenty-sixth year of the 
advent of our blessed Jesus on earth. 

Exquisite legs, with their mystical curves; purple 
breasts like targets, with their nippled bullseyes seen 
through the cloth; the copulatory wiggle in back; the 
boy’s bob, suggesting to my fiery imagination androgy¬ 
nous nuptials—on the avenue, in the cafes and theatres 
every day, ladies and gentlemen of posterity. Delightful 
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world-dance of the demi-nudes. Great out-of-doors 
bordellos and seraglios. 

But I am mid-Victorian; I like a lot of clothes to 
tear off them when I go to it. Treasure chests should be 
broken open. They cast their pearls before swine today. 

Lola .—A curve, a droop of erotic wistfulness at the 
end of her mouth that fires the blood of men that behold 
her with love and pity. Wistful, sad curve of a remote 
pain. 

What hidden dream of a Mathos, a Siegfried, a gold¬ 
en-haired Launcelot has engraved that dream-heavy 
droop on thy lips! What secret promise of almighty 
white male arms, what forlorn ideal hath moulded that 
mouth which causes the love-breath of men to come and 
go in measured want? 

But there is gin upon thy breath, Lola; prohibition gin 
upon thy breath, Lola, on thy lips that have launched a 
thousand sighs—and enough gin in thee to fire a world 
of Ephesian domes! 

Christianity .—“You must obey and I shall command!” 

“No! — that would be unjust, immoral !” 

“Very well, then; I shall obey and you shall' command.” 

“Ah! you have seen the Light! God be with you!” 

The Eternal Outlaw .—Every attempt to unify and 
standardize life results in tremendous explosions and 
catastrophes. You cannot lock the great god Pan in a 
bubble. 

Life Is Consciousness .—To me, life has very little to 
do with action. Life is consciousness with its whorls, its 
circles, its varieties, its depths, its heights. Not what I 
have done, but how much awareness have I ? 
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The Snore of Ego .—I am hard to manage when under 
the influence of liquor, for then my ego becomes Na¬ 
poleonic. I trample down everything before me. And 
my wife has the time of her life staunching the flow of 
ego and getting me to bed. And even when finally asleep 
I snore till the walls shake—a snore that is still the chal¬ 
lenge of my o’er-swollen ego to the night! 

A Portrait .—She is cold, calculating, pale, selfish, un- 
poetic and dresses virginally plain. She believes in 
Christ. Locked up in the absurdest dogma of modern 
times, she has stopped growing, if she ever grew. She 
will not read Shakespeare’s tragedies because they are 
contrary to her creed. She married for money. She is in¬ 
capable of love. She is a machine. She is, as you guessed, 
a Christian Scientist. 

Fame and Sex .—“I prefer sensation to fame,” writes 
to me a woman who has no more chance of ever becom¬ 
ing famous than a Methodist minister has of becoming 
a civilized being. 

But fame, my dear lady, is a sensation, the sensation 
of immortality, the sensation of self-propagation and self¬ 
reproduction in many forms. But, of course, when a 
woman speaks of sensation she means only one thing— 
amour. If she has what she calls “an intellectual sensa¬ 
tion,” it is not for an idea or the dilatation of conscious¬ 
ness that it may breed, but it is always, vaguely or vivid¬ 
ly, for the man who has expounded the idea. In a word, 
she has no “sensation of intellect” conceivable outside 
of the concrete image of the male who is its progenitor. 

Her “aesthetic sensations” have the same base. When 
she esctasizes over Byron’s or Shelley’s poetry she is 
really sex-mad for Byron or Shelley. If she ecstasizes 
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over Rodin’s marbles, she wants, really, to sleep with 
Rodin (if alive). After he died no woman cared a damn 
about his work any longer. 

But there are rare women of real imagination and 
ecstatic culture who can separate sex from a sunset. 
Then, again, after all, why should sex be separated from 
anything? May not woman be profounder in her sex 
culture and her blending of amour with all artistic crea¬ 
tion than man? 

Suggestion, then, for a brand-new school of criticism 
and aesthetics: How does a book, a sonata, a picture, a 
sunset, a statue, a building, a star, a flower, a book re¬ 
view affect me sexually? Croce, Brandes & Co., please 
take note. You are both as dull as near-beer because you 
have not seen the seminal basis of all art. 

And as to fame, it is certainly an aesthetico-sexual sen¬ 
sation because it gives one a curious feeling of intel¬ 
lectual and emotional copulation with a vast crowd of 
persons. 

The Jews .—When a youth I sometimes denied I was 
a Jew. Cowardice, fear, shame, the inferiority complex 
and a born dislike of Jews were some of the elements 
that drove me to this. I had never met cultured, intel¬ 
lectual Jews, the Cains, the iconoclasts, the deniers, the 
sappers. I was thrown among commercial Jews, and I 
loathed them, their broken English, their snouts, their 
cunning, pig-like eyes. (There is only one thing lower 
than the commercial Jew, and that is the American 
Shriner-Rotarian-Yankee-Security League Protestant.) 

As I got into my twenties I began to admit I was a 
Jew, but weakly and with a blond, small voice. The fear 
of ridicule was strong upon me. It was not until middle 
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age, when I discovered Spinoza, Heine, Disraeli and oth¬ 
ers (damn Karl Marx, La Salle and that bunch of senti¬ 
mental pseudo-thinkers!) that I boldly affirmed I was a 
Jew when asked—not because I am “proud of it” (the 
lowest form of the Jew-inferiority complex) but because 
it was a fact, affirmed in the same colorless way as any 
other fact, that I was blond, for instance, or that I got 
drunk for self-defensive reasons. 

I belong to the outcast Jews, to the renegades. I am 
a collateral descendant of Spinoza. I have the irony of 
Heine and the cunning of Disraeli in my brain; and I 
would be proud to know that I am a direct descendant of 
that lewd buccaneer-poet, King David. 

For the “age-long martyrdom” of the Jew I do not 
care a bundle of toilet paper. That is pure racial whine. 
He has not been butchered and oppressed any more than 
Christian has butchered and oppressed Christian. 

The Jew is, and has always been (read the Old Testa¬ 
ment), a creature of venom and hatred. I have intel- 
lectualized my venom and hatred, that is all. 

Nothing more terrible to conceive (to me) than 
a world governed by Jews. They are clannish, intolerant, 
cruel, and believe they are the “Chosen People.” The 
Jews are the fathers of pogrom, the progenitors of the 
Ten Commandments with their ten thou shalt nots. 
They are naturally propagandists of the ideal (their nar¬ 
row tribal ideal) and they are the protagonists of all 
that is rotten in Protestantism. They are the priest-class 
par excellence. 

The Ten Commandments! An “historical necessity” 
I hear the chorus of Jewish nunkey-donkeys hurl at 
my head. Well, then, so am I an “historical necessity”, 
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and I break the Ten Commandments over the head of 
Moses and turn to “my people” and say unto them, “Do 
as thy wilt!” 

A Sublime Drama .—In “Nietzsche,” Jules de Gaultier 
has written a sublime romance of Instinct in its eternal 
war against the Ideal; Biology versus herd Morality; 
the great God Pan flayed alive by the great god Social 
Necessity; the Individual versus the Religious-Political 
Moloch. His style is magical, limpid, flawless. The 
French brain is a polished mirror. 

Compare De Gaultier’s “Nietzsche” with Spengler’s 
book on the decline of Western civilization (the themes 
of both books are the same) and you will see why it is 
necessary for every civilized being to be pro-French and 
anti-Teuton. It’s a matter of style. 

My Tree and Erasmus .—We have moved into the 
Gramercy Park section. My “den” looks out on Irving 
Place, where I receive vibrations from the grand bo¬ 
hemians that are no more and the wastrels of art and 
literature and wine. Huneker and O. Henry, Washing¬ 
ton Irving and Melba ran around these corners. 

I look out on an old beautiful green tree (how I love 
to watch the movement of the wind in the trees!). The 
Metropolitan Tower is my clock and its chimes give a 
cloistral air to the neighborhood, especially at night, 
when all is silent and red and green and yellow lamps 
light up the backs of the houses facing Irving Place. 
These windows with their soft lights are like the cells 
of monks and nuns shining in the dark. Beautiful, quiet 
Gramercy Park is in back of me. What lies ahead of 
me? Hours and years and a stream of time on which I 
will float (more or less serenely or peevishly) to oblivion. 
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As twilight falls over the city, I watch my beautiful 
tree waving in the summer breeze, as trees have done 
for cycles of time. Meditation at twilight—the highest 
form of action. And then I pick up Erasmus on “The 
Praise of Folly” and mount the gray tower of Eternity 
with that laughing soul. 

Plans and purposes; the grotesque pumpkin lanterns 
of Fatality. 

The Literary Gold-Diggers .—They hang on to the 
skirts of moneyed publishers like soft merde. They race 
up and down theatre lobbies on first nights shaking the 
hands and booming out the names of celebrities. They 
are the pick-plates at every coffee-house and Algonquin 
luncheon. They beg, they whine, they flatter, they boost. 

Pathetic little knee-scraped worshippers in the Church 
of Irony and Pity ! 

The “Pluck” Finn of Philosophy .—He hiked it and 
got “lifts” to New York to see me. He is only eighteen 
years old. A student of philosophy at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He spent the evening with us, talking 
Plotinus, Duns Scotus, Christ, Amiel, Spencer and 
Saltus. 

A bright, romantic boy, to whom the Kingdom of 
Thought is opening before his hungry mind like the 
pleasure palaces of a Kubla Khan. I see the old fire, the 
heat, the breathless pursuit in the eye and brain of this 
boy that were mine at eighteen. The passion for “truth”, 
the frenzied desire to snare God, the ravenous hunger to 
consume the “wisdom” of the ages, actually cannibalis¬ 
tic in me at that time; a eucharistic sadism to partake of 
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the brain and vision, if not the body and the blood, of 
every poet, thinker, philosopher and dreamer from the 
beginning of recorded time to my date and day—all this 
confronted me again in this frail, slight boy who looked 
on me with awe. 

But I would not be that boy of eighteen again, for 
youth is not a good thing for those who are youthful. 
Youth is never young. It believes itself to be very old. 
It has the assurance and finality of dogmatic old men. 
The real “pleasures of youth” come to men who are 
youthful but no longer young, the young middle-agers 
between forty-five and sixty. 

“Huck” Finn is an enchanting boy, but I’d rather be 
Jerome Coignard, and, as a matter of fact, all evening I 
played Jerome to this Jacques Tournebroche. 

“Why Be Serious ?”—Tragedy is the raw material of 
humor. Melancholy is the subtle, airy finger that strokes 
the first notes of creation on the stretched strings of the 
psyche. That is the reason I coddle, I exaggerate, I try 
to hold my tragic, solemn, dejected moods as long as I 
can and fly into a rage of contempt when anyone says to 
me, “Why so serious ?” Why not serious ? Ah, you smug 
smear in life, you are shaken to your guts at the shadow 
of Terror and Tragedy in my often laughing and Puck¬ 
like face with its slapstick grin? There is something 
gorgeous, majestic, infinite in my tragic-silent moods. 

I am like a colossal inky-black cloud hovering over all 
of life. But in that cloud, when it bursts, will come forth 
stars, palaces, planets, singing and dancing houris, mani¬ 
acally sublime visions and — miracle of psychic tran- 
substantiation!—a laughing, malicious, singing, stinging 
Decasseres. 
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Esoteric .—If you swallow your jewels you will have 
to recover them in your excrement. 

Have Beds Souls ?—I possess the bed that Edgar Sal- 
tus was born and died in. It is a magnificent old piece 
of Circassian walnut more than seventy-five years old, 
and Bio and I sleep in it as though it were the Elysian 
Fields. But during the night, and at times during the 
day, the wood in the headboard gives forth terrific and 
unearthly cracks, sharp as pistol shots. It is softietimes 
almost like a voice. 

This morning while Kreisler was playing the “Chan¬ 
son Arabe” on the phonograph the bed gave such a ter¬ 
rific and loud report that I nearly jumped. Did the vi¬ 
bration of the music produce a response in the charged 
(charged with the psychic essence of Saltus) atoms of the 
bed? Could the magnificent mind of Saltus tenant that 
bed for so many years without leaving its impress? Or 
does the spot where he was born and died hold in leash 
his shadow, his shade, his earth-bound envelope (if the 
verbal pitter-patter of Theosophists be true), and does 
he try to speak to me, a mental twin, a psychic twin, if 
ever there were one? 

That there is a “soul” in all “dead” (execrable word!) 
things, I know, as all mystics do. And that being so, what 
aggregation of atomic matter would come nearer the 
threshold of sentient life than beds? They are the silent 
partners and witnesses of the whole human drama from 
birth to death. We are born in a bed (Christ, of course, 
being an odd sort of fellow, had his mother make an ex¬ 
ception of him), we procreate in a bed, we dream pas¬ 
sionate dreams in a bed; we pour ourselves out to our¬ 
selves and others in a bed, the profoundest and most vi- 
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tal parts of our silent, unrevealed self lives in a bed dur¬ 
ing deep sleeps, our sublimest dreams are conceived in 
beds, we talk with God and Satan in a bed, babies per¬ 
form their organic functions in a bed. 

A bed is Gethsemane and Nirvana. It becomes impreg¬ 
nated with every attribute of body and soul. It is the al¬ 
tar of Eros and the Garden of Proserpina. The confes¬ 
sions of a single bed would make Dostoievsky and Rous¬ 
seau mere babblers of trifles. The confessions of the 
beds of geniuses and of amorous women would make a 
tremendous legend of life. 

Walls have ears, but beds have eyes. A bed is the 
Shakespeare, the Balzac of the home. When it “cracks” 
it opens its mouth to say something, but we have not the 
organ to apprehend bed-speech. 

The Root-Passion .—In some persons I desire to in¬ 
spire fear, in others I desire to inspire love. The motive 
is the same in both desires—the conquest of one spirit by 
another. 

Sexual Crucifixion .—The erotic fires still burn with 
unabated fury in us all after ages of discipline and 
inhibitions, Christian “morality” and disillusion (all but 
the last being fuel that feeds the fires, as Mephisto and 
the subtle Fathers of the Church know). Eros reigns 
supreme over the twilight of all the gods and the snow- 
blankets of the saints. 

In theatres, on the streets, in the subways I see on 
human faces either sex-strangulation or sex-satisfaction. 
The features of the face are etched by red-hot instru¬ 
ments dipped in the roaring furnace of the genitals. On 
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the streets women are looking for It, men are pursuing 
It. Eros stands behind all these skyscrapers of steel and 
stone. 

Sex-starvation, love-starvation is in back of the rest¬ 
less movements of the human horde, its wars, politics, 
finance and Utopian dreams. Lingam and Yoni are the 
fiery stakes to which we are strapped and crucified. 

Motto for the Artist .—Whatever is is wrong but 
beautiful. 

The Bombers .—The Artist must reverse all values. He 
brings not peace, but bomb and faggot. In a rotten 
world he is a Shelley. In Utopia he will be Satan. If 
there are no values to reverse, he will invent them in 
order to squeeze his Beauty out of impact. In Hell he is 
a saint. In Heaven he is a Demon. 

La! La !—I just received a book catalogue from 
France in which one of the books listed is entitled “The 
Divinity of Nietzsche: Germ of a European Religion.” 
So soon! There is material at hand for this—his lonely 
life, his mountain tramps, his eventual identification with 
Zarathustra, his insanity. This would delight Nietzsche, 

I think, for his sensibility was messianic. 

Saying and Hearing .—La Bruyere says everything has 
been said. True enough; but everything has not been 
heard. There is always a rising generation who know 
nothing of everything that has been said. Not only an 
eternal rising generation but millions of old men who ' 
have not heard all that has been said. There is always 
something new under the sun for most people because 
they have seen and heard very little. 
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Everything has been said that I have ever written, but 
I am saying it to ears that have never heard these every- 
things, especially youth. It is you, O Youth, that I seek 
to seduce, inflame, fascinate. You are always new, 
unique, like my sensibility, my style, and my infinites¬ 
imal variation from the psychic group to which I belong. 

The first poet was born in the first man who substi¬ 
tuted courtship for rape. 

A great many men beget children with the deliberate 
and sole purpose of diverting the attention of their wives 
from themselves and their contemplated amours. 

Man can fulfil all of woman’s needs, but woman can¬ 
not fulfil a fiftieth part of man’s needs. 

The Major Premise. —There is an implacable and 
remorseless logic in all my books and between my books. 
You laugh. But, remember, Young Gobbo, you do not 
know my major premise! 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Posterity: Whatever is taking 
place in the world as you read this, you will please re¬ 
member that I, the greatest prophet of all time, predicted 
it, for did I not say last night right here in my own par¬ 
lor while eight guests held their mouths and eyes and 
ears wide open—did I not say, slowly, platitudinously 
and sonorously: All things are possible in the fUture. 

There is a little of the lesbian in every woman and a 
little of the homosexual in every man. 
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Exquisite Gemini .—At a private entertainment, a far¬ 
rago of rot, rubbish and ruttishness, which I attended 
because of my epicurean delight in studying faces, backs, 
breasts, toilettes, lesbians, arty pimps, Greenwich Village 
pickplates, German, Russian and Czechoslovakian ar- 
teests and collegiate idealists who give ten-minute talks 
on “The Origins of the Art-Instinct.” 

My gaze roved restlessly around seeking the face, the 
woman, the impression to carry away with me as an ex¬ 
quisite and lascivious morsel to turn over on the palate 
of my mind for a day or two. I found her, a row in 
front of me. Accompanied by two bare-backed, boyish- 
bobbed, blown-out, washed-out, sexed-out women of 
about thirty of the you-know-what class was an exqui¬ 
site young woman whose attitude was one of adoration 
and devotion before these two garconnes a la mode. 

Her face dripped amour. Luscious, thick, half-parted 
lips which curled up and down like tiny waves that will 
never break, damp with the dew of amorous awaken¬ 
ings. Eyes that were frank and joyous with delights of 
what they had seen, wide-open eyes stuffed with youth¬ 
ful flesh-wonder. Two nostrils that palpitated when she 
talked to her androgynous lovers, nostrils that were the 
tell-tales of an exquisitely tempered amorous nature. A 
white forehead, a sylph’s forehead, a forehead that 
needed only a mouth to whisper into the ear delicious 
cerebral perversities. Smooth, rounded, girlish cheeks, 
cheeks like two virginal breasts, in the centre of which 
were two delicious dimples, like inverted nipples. 

From the ensemble there emanated a light, an intellec¬ 
tual, wide-awake, fully-aware glow that is the divine 
mystery of some faces; the visible aura of imaginative 
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youth, the halation of the sun of her sex. She had that 
tantalizing, reticent smile which is like the faint dawn of 
a laugh that will never be heard. 

I call her Gemini—why, I do not know; but somehow 
I feel that that beautiful creature’s name should be 
Gemini. 

“Literary” Success .—Write to make women weep. 
Write to make men guffaw. But don’t write to make 
them think. 

Psycho-Erotic Portrait .—Born a Catholic. Then she 
went over to the High Church, the Episcopalian counter¬ 
feit of Rome. Then she became a shouting Methodist. 
She gave that up for Christian Science. And now she is 
a Theosophist. But she hasn’t found her mate yet, for 
that is what that pale, underfed, Madonna-faced woman 
is really looking for. 

“Free Association ”.—A good Freudian term for the 
rambling style of which Montaigne was king. “Free as¬ 
sociation” is the great literary adventure. It is the ro¬ 
mance of the unexpected idea, image, word. It is writ¬ 
ing without will or purpose, obeying only the common- 
law marriage of sensations, emotions and thoughts. It is 
the free-love of the brain and heart, and from it there 
are born the magic, fantastic, often grotesque, but al¬ 
ways beautiful, brood of my pen. 

Fame is the beauty-parlor of the dead. 

Frank Harris .—I once called Frank Harris in the 
Globe “the janitor of the latrines of genius.” Today he 
sends me from Nice his new book, “Joan La Romee,” a 
commonplace, uninspired play about Jeanne d’Arc. Also 
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a letter in which there is a whine about what Sinclair 
Lewis, Upton Sinclair and others have said about his 
watercloset epic, his “Life and Letters.” He quotes to me 
from Heine to bolster up his uninspired filth. 

Frank Harris and Heinrich Heine! Why should I 
comment? Just juxtapose the names, and the irony is 
implicit. 

Harris has never interested me. He has nothing to 
say. He says it, though, entertainingly. I do not care for 
his fiction. His “Wilde” is mostly about Harris, who has 
the colossal egotism of the inferior man, the humorless 
man, the unimaginative man, the messianic nimcompoop. 

Poor, pathetic Harris!—the hanger-on, the pick-plate 
of fame. I believe half the stuff in his interviews with 
celebrities is faked. He always has the manner (in His 
books) of a journalistic doorbell ringer, one of the pit¬ 
ter-patter men who pursue celebrities, a male Hermione 
(Don Marquis’ Hermione), one of those footmen of the 
eighteenth century who followed close behind Milord 
when he walked the streets of London and who were 
given the name of fart-catchers. 

Harris has a sentimental attachment for Christ, Jeanne 
d’Arc and other paranoiacs of sadistic tendencies. It is 
uproariously funny the way he patronizes genius, this 
fussy and pompous cigarette-lighter to Oscar Wilde and 
boot-cleaner to Renan & Co. 

He tells me in his letter that he is glad I am on his 
side against the puritanical element. On his side! You 
see, Frank has elected himself Perpetual Khan of the 
Imperial Order of Casanovians and Don Juanites of the 
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Ages. And he gives me the accolade, decorates me in 
his private field privy. I am on his side! Gloria in Ex¬ 
cel sis! 

When Harris was the editor of Pearson’s I sent him 
my “The Eternal Return,” being the journal of Christ 
found in a bureau-drawer of the Waldorf. He returned 
it through Courtenay Lemon, his assistant, with the mes¬ 
sage, substantially, that he allowed no one but himself 
to write on Christ. He then and there elected himself 
janitor of Golgotha. 

He has now reached that stage, at 70, where he be¬ 
lieves himself “crucified.” Why, Frank, we geniuses are 
all crucified. That’s part of our incorrigible will-to- 
grandeur. But are you sure you have been crucified, or 
have you just been sticking some moll’s hairpins into 
your hams? 

Afternoon of an Intellectual Faun .—Off to the coun¬ 
try, four of us, in a car, on a June day in which the sun 
poured its gold over the earth like a miser suddenly 
turned Croesus. Through hills and past somnolent gar¬ 
dens to a field, a daisy-carpeted field, buried in a vast 
hollow that shut out all signs of human beings, their 
houses and their fences. Threw myself on the earth. 
Sopped up its mystical strength, letting myself flow out 
of my self back to the breeding Mother. Grass up to the 
waist, veritable trousers of divinity. Panharmonic ecs¬ 
tasy of sun, earth, trees, birds; the faint chorus of tiny 
earth-citizens; the entry of my body and soul into the 
primal, the eternal temple of man to the fanfare of mil¬ 
lions of insects. Greetings! Welcome home! they 
buzzed in my ear, in my brains. They kissed, they bit 
my flesh in nympholeptic joy. Panaleptic ecstasy of the 
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God of Creation. My divine shroud, the earth! The 
nostrils inflated with life, the flesh baked in the sun, the 
frenzy of Pan the ruthless ! 

The Stuffed Second. —The sense of eternity stuffed 
into a second comes at the supreme moment of amorous 
delight, or at that moment when Hamlet mounts the 
throne and utters, “The rest is silence,” or at certain 
movements and notes in the music of Chopin and 
Wagner. 

The face of a girl that I passed on a street in Phila¬ 
delphia during my adolescence, thirty-seven years ago, 
nearly caused me to swoon in amorous and nostalgic 
ecstasy, and is still with me, will always be with me. 

The sense of the eternal, or, at least, the life-lasting 
impression, comes on us like a flash of lightning. It is a 
syncope in time, in which we are face to face with the 
Immanent Ecstasy or the Immanent Horror. 

The Colossi of Boredom, the Colossi of Rhapsody, the 
Colossi of Paradox. —Here are three books that I should 
like the leisure to do. If the magic was working in me, 

The Colossi of Boredom, the men born without veils 
what gorgeous books they would be! 
or who have achieved psychic nakedness. Buddha, the 
author of “Ecclesiastes,” a Kempis, Omar Khayyam, 
Flaubert, Amiel, Schopenhauer, Chopin, De Musset, 
Gautier, Byron, Leopardi, myself, among others. The 
creative and lyrical power of ennui; the sterile Elysian 
Fields of boredom, waiting to be sown with dragons’ 
teeth; boredom, a vast blapk page waiting for the hand 
of the master; boredom, an empty three-ring circus 
awaiting the fantasies, the grotesqueries, the fanfares 
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and parades of the sick men of a star; boredom, the vast 
stomach-pump of Titans that empties over humanity its 
ironic bile; boredom, the dark mother of melancholy 
children and buccaneers. 

The Colossi of Rhapsody from Sappho to Victor Hugo 
and Liszt, wild-swooping eagles that disappear into 
flaming suns; the “possession” of Swinburne and Blake 
and Beethoven; the Godolepsis of Plotinus and Spinoza; 
the frigid-fiery frenzy of Baudelaire; the ego-ecstasy of 
Walt Whitman; the ethereal copulations of Shelley with 
heaven, earth, air, wind and the Witch of Atlas; the 
rhapsodical madness for crazy beauty of Heine and Poe; 
the Promethean rapture of Zarathustra-Nietzsche as he 
fertilizes with his colossal phallus a new universe. 

The Colossi of Paradox from Heraclitus to Wilde and 
Saltws; the men who live in the folds of Brahma’s brain; 
the dethroners of the obvious; the saboteurs of certainty; 
the match-makers of Yes and No; the treaders of 
frightful quicksands; the men who live on the other side 
of the moon; the mental bigamists who live with and 
reconcile all opposites; the After-Men, Charles Fort and 
Remy de Gourmont. 

O God of Windfalls, give me the inspiration and the 
moneyed leisure to do this! 

Presages of the Air .—As I wrote the above, six 
battle-planes in battle-formation flew over the roof with 
their unearthly noise of other-world Titans; visions, 
heralds of the dreadful things to come, of wrecked and 
burning cities, of maimed millions, of chants of death- 
in-life. 
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Frightful, orgiastic, sadic Man, who will ever write 
your epic, you miniature of Satan and God! Here they 
come again!—aweing my soul, putting wings on my 
heart, inflating my consciousness to inconceivable imag¬ 
inings—you devils, you gods! 

The Magic Pool .—My soul, my consciousness, a clear 
pool in the morning waiting for the magic of creation; 
waiting for the first ripple on the surface; waiting for 
the rise of gods and demons and fairies and visions of 
hermaphroditic beauty; waiting for the poem, the 
thought, the image, the paradox, waiting, waiting breath¬ 
lessly for the magic city buried in my subconscious to 
rise through the still waters of being into the light of my 
brain, into the dimensions of my mind. 

The Verlaine of New York .—How proud he was of 
that appellation which we gave him, “the Verlaine of 
New York.” A poet of alcoholic fantasy and passion 
who does hack-work for the publishing houses between 
his stays in hospitals and between rotten drunks. 

He has slept everywhere, in cellars, barrooms, parks, 
garbage dumps. He is dressed up once in a while by 
some person and gets on his feet temporarily. Then he 
crashes into the depths again. He used to send up to me 
while I was at work at nights on the Herald poems 
written in the business office on want-ad blanks, on the 
other side of which were requests for a quarter. 

But whether fighting drunk or maudlin drunk, whether 
hungry or soup-full and brandy-full, his poet-soul 
always rallied to its full height and he achieved a gro¬ 
tesque but tottering dignity when I saluted him as “the 
Verlaine of New York.” 
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These gods of the gutter, they move me profoundly; 
they are my people, although during my respectable and 
sober periods I avoid them and hate them. There is an 
arrant coward in my soul—a protecting angel, strange 
to say. 

Dear Boys and Girls .—Nothing gives me more joy 
than to see a young girl and a young fellow in a park 
disappear in the depths of a hedge or a wooded clump. 
Oblivious of the world, of convention, of time and space, 
they hear only the beating of one another’s hearts, these 
boy and girl lovers obeying the imperious call of amour. 

No eye of mine shall ever follow these children, dev¬ 
otees of the primitive call. Were I rich I would create 
secret love-nests, endow beds in festal houses for the 
amorous pleasures of our boys and girls, who snatch, 
right under the noses of the moralic snouts of America, 
loot, love-loot. 

Rain .—A steady vertical summer rain, which always 
brings my ale-thirst to the surface. Rain and old ale in 
an old tavern with a couple of ale-hearted, ale-bellied 
cronies. Waited on by a wench who grows more desir¬ 
able, more savory as we grow drunker and drunker. 

Rain, rain, dream-breeding, sweet rain, how I love to 
watch it from my window—and keep out of it! 

My big tree has been signalling the cloudless heavens 
for weeks for rain, and now it stands motionless in the 
vertical rain, drinking in lasciviously the pelting kisses 
of water. Every once in a while a cluster of leaves at 
the top moves languidly and cloyingly as if thanking the 
clouds for the gift of water. What profound satisfaction 
there is in the attitude of my tree at this present moment! 
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It is the essence of slaked desire, the supreme sighs of 
mating—the leaves and the rain—finally lulled to a 
hushed and rapturous fulfillment. And now again there 
is motion, the leaves gently moving toward one another 
as if whispering the secrets of their ecstasy. 

All life everywhere repeats the primal act. Every atom 
of matter, organic and inorganic (if there is such a thing 
as inorganic matter) seeks passionate union with some 
other atom. Its violent repulsions are qualities of its 
seeking. The metaphysical idea of direction is the reve 
d’amour of all things. 

7 A.M .—the Metropolitan chimes are tolling 7 A.M. 

Millions of eyes in the city are now slowly opening to 
the crash of hundreds of thousands of alarm clocks. 
Titanic forces are being set in motion to be expended in 
another day of inane energy. 

Seven A.M., and the slow tolling of the bell in the 
tower sounds more like a death-knell than a hosannah to 
another day, as indeed it is, my confreres and colleagues 
in misery and stupidity ; but it really should be hosannah ! 
Each morning at seven o’clock the chimes in all the 
towers of the city should ring furiously with joy and our 
alarm-clocks should crash out hymns of liberation, for, 
my confreres and colleagues in misery and bitterness, 
are we not this morning one day nearer eternal rest, 
have we not gained a day at each seven AM. on life and 
its nauseous monotonies and agonies? 

But now the sun smites the golden dome of my beau¬ 
tiful white Tower, and it seems to say to me, “Thou 
shalt go this daily round with me until I am no more. 
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There is no release until I die. You will all open your 
eyes billions of times at billions of seven A.M.’s to 
come.” 

My Tower, which presides over this section of New 
York like a sentinel in white, is not satisfied with its 
musical warning every hour that we have gained just 
sixty minutes more in our travel toward oblivion, rein¬ 
carnation, immortality or whatever new form of an old 
swindle awaits us beyond the grave, but it reminds us 
every fifteen minutes with a blonde-like tinkle of its 
chimes that time moves forward. 

The Holy Ghost .—Lying on the lounge, letting my 
quiescent spirit run in any direction, flap in any breeze, 
amble, gambol, bolt or loiter wher’er it list, there finally 
came to me again that poignant, that profound, that con¬ 
vincing, that overwhelming sense of Mystery that I tried 
to express in my essay called “Wonder” in “Chameleon” 
and which I have reiterated over and over in all my 
writings, and which I shall continue to iterate and reit¬ 
erate until the end. 

I wonder whether any human being that ever lived 
has had the continuous and vivid sense-of-mystery of 
life, the universe and being that I have had. I have 
found it nowhere in literature. It is implicit in Shelley, 
but not expressed. It is in Carlyle, probably his core¬ 
thought, or, rather, core-sense, like mine, but it is not 
continuous with him, else he would not have bothered 
with Cromwell and Frederick. Watts-Dunton, I think, 
wrote something called “The Renaissance of Wonder.” 
But in me Wonder, Mystery, has no periods; it is a 
continuous Presence, such as the God-Presence in Spi¬ 
noza and Bio, the Space-Presence in astronomers, the 
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Beauty-Presence in Keats, the World-Spirit Presence in 
Goethe, the Nirvana-Presence in the Yogi. In me it is 
the Mystery-Presence. All these enveloping Presences 
are probably different names for the same innominate 
Presence, generally spoken of as the Divine. 

The Great Wonder, the Mystery-Presence fell upon 
me at puberty, and was much more powerful than sex 
and its lure. The fertilization of the egg in the womb by 
the male fluid and the gradual agglomeration of a living 
soul out of the “Nowhere,” the sudden and tremendous 
miracle of leaves on a bare tree each spring rising out of 
a Nowhere, the mysterious marriage of finger-tips to 
white keys and the rise out of the Nowhere of music— 
these things transfixed me with awe and made me con¬ 
scious of being something miraculous in a universe that 
is entirely miraculous in its appearances and still more 
so in its potentialities, in its Nowhere. The hidden be¬ 
coming visible, returning again to the hidden; the con¬ 
tinuous and eternal evocation of dimensional, sensient 
beings out of an undimensional and non-sentient No¬ 
where by some Prestidigitateur, who rubs one thing 
against another and produces a third—it is this Sense 
that envelopes me spiritually, mentally, emotionally and 
physically like a Breath. 

And if this Mystery-Presence is not the background, 
the soul, the vivifying power in a book, a piece of music, 
a painting, a dance, a building, then these products are 
not Art. 

The Mystery-Presence, the Wonder-Sense is the Holy 
Ghost of this world. And all that is are varieties of the 
Holy Ghost. That eternal Reality which is that Holy 
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Ghost is the one thing that is certain. If you have not 
that Mystery-Presence with you in some degree you, 
simply, are not alive. The one-hundred per cent ma¬ 
terialist, scientist, physicist is not alive; he is just a piece 
of organic machinery, the very lowest form of the in¬ 
carnation of the Holy Ghost. 

Unearthing Myself .—I sometimes conduct archaeo¬ 
logical researches into myself. Under the dust and dirt 
and lava on whicli is built this magnificent city of gold 
and ebony and papier mache which is my conscious, 
every-day literary self, I find vestiges of Buddha, Sap¬ 
pho and Doctor Faust; phallic temples in which I prayed; 
hermit cells in which I lived; the remains of a supper 
with Petronius; slivers from the cross of Christ; comic 
masks that I wore in the plays of Aristophanes; tell¬ 
tales of orgiastic high-jinks in Sodom and Gomorrah; 
the cave in which I hid with my pal King David when he 
was a free-lance bandit; fragments of the altar at which 
I slew my brother Abel; an ale-mug which I recognize 
as the one I smashed over the head of Shakespeare in a 
drunken brawl in a London tavern; a golden girdle 
which I gave to Aspasia, or was it Salome?; a pair of 
drawers that I saw Jezebel take off one night when the 
guests were gone and I was elected. 

I have excavated from my depths a scroll that I wrote 
on the crazy kings of Macedonia; a hall of granite m 
which I dined with the flesh-and-blood superman who 
afterward became the mythical Apollo; a Chinese 
(Ming) crystal in which I remembered seeing my rein¬ 
carnations as Spinoza, Poe and DeCasseres; a hand, 
well-preserved, that I recognized as my own, being at 
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that time known as Judas Iscariot; a fairy city of some 
pre-Adamic kalpa in which I lived winged and tiny but 
with almighty vision; a mighty blonde woman who was 
my Martian mother, and a tomahawk which I recognized 
instantly as the one with which I slew, with a heart full 
of skin-bursting joy, twelve Massachusetts men and 
women who came over in the Mayflower. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Posterity. I am anxious to 
know what is the dominant emotion you receive from all 
the works (including the love-letters) that I left behind. 
There must be one dominant emotion to be filtered out 
of my mass of essays, poetry, letters, epigrams, confes¬ 
sions and comic contortions. Will some good, kind dis¬ 
ciple take a vote of, say, twenty thousand of my admirers 
and haters and get a consensus? Was I cerebral, God- 
intoxicated, Satan-intoxicated, a victim of logomania, 
an erotic mystic, a nihilist, a Narcissan, a sublime mystic 
or an ecstatic Aphroditic Dionysian? Or something else? 
What, my dear friends, is the net emotional “kick” you 
get out of me in toto? Whisper the result into the air 
from a mountain-peak or a beer saloon—I’ll hear you. 
I tell you I’ll hear you!— I’m not dead. 

“Maladie du Siecle” 

All day long, said the old Mandarin, 

I closed myself in my study to think. 

All day long 

I was aware of the telephone in the next room 
Coiled there like a rattlesnake 
Ready to strike. 
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The above is “a translation from the Chinese” by 
Christopher Morley. It is the finest thing ever written 
on the telephone, a device of Satan, but, like all devices 
of Satan, a blessing and a necessity. 

The Redemption of Christ .—The God of the Chris¬ 
tians is the Jehovah of the Jews deloused of human at¬ 
tributes. He is already disintegrating very fast, and 
Jehovah has long been retired. The God-conception will 
dissolve into its component units, which will restore the 
glories of Polytheism, as I prophesied years ago in 
“Broken Images” and the “Coda” to “Chameleon.” 

I will not live to see the return of Dionysus and Aph¬ 
rodite and their son Priapus, and Apollo and Demeter 
and Persephone and Prometheus, but they already walk 
the heavens of my imagination and rule my destiny. 

Evohe! The earth and the air, the brooks and the 
oceans, the thunderclouds and death are coming back 
resurgent and shimmering in the dawn of a millennial 
tomorrow. 

Rooted in life, the gods cannot die. They personify 
fundamental principles of life, and Jesus himself, no 
longer a tragic myth of “spiritual redemption,” will be 
redeemed by the gods that he denied, for Jesus was the 
Judas that betrayed Dionysus and Aphrodite and their 
great son Priapus to the high Priests of Philistia! 

Metaphysics —-The gymnastic of the brain in the in¬ 
finite. 

The Witch .—Nothing bewitches me so much as the 
Heraclitean and Hegelian Eternal Becoming. But what 
is it that seeks to become, and becomes what? O ironic 
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Witch of the World, I adore thee, dazzling witch of 
Brahm! 

It is possible to invent stenches that do not exist m 
nature—Christianity inventing sins, for instance. 

Democracy .—Although I have pounded the demo¬ 
cratic experiment and have said over and over that I do 
not believe in it, that its premises are ridiculous, I know 
of nothing better. The aristocratic form of government 
is just as rotten. There has never been a real aristoc¬ 
racy, just as there has never been a real democracy. 
There is nothing but a straining after symbols. 

All forms of government are makeshifts because the 
human race at any stage in its political and social evo¬ 
lution is a makeshift. There is nothing to do but to 
remain one of the inner circle of the Elect, the Artists, 
the closed corporation of superior men, epicureans and 
creators—and put money in the purse, for money is the 
only form of economic freedom that I know. 

Shutters .—A house without shutters is like an eye 
without eyelids. I love to linger in front of the few old 
houses in New York that still have green shutters. There 
are a few of them left in Gramercy Park. When I pass 
them I feel that I am passing the last vestiges of privacy 
left to us. 

Dignity, silence and reticence live in houses with shut¬ 
ters. A house with closed shutters has an air of mystery, 
breeds a story in my brain and evokes nostalgic, old- 
fashioned reveries. There is a modesty about these 
shuttered houses. Houses without shutters have the 
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brazen looks of street-walkers. If I built a house in the 
city it would have green shutters with perfectly closing 
slats, so that at high noon on cloudless, sunny days, 
when the whole world is lighted up like an operating- 
room, I could produce (as I used to do when I lived on 
Thirty-ninth street and as Aubrey Beardsley always did) 
the perfect illusion of living in the night-time for a week 
if I so wished. 

To close all shutters tight for seven days and pull 
down heavy black curtains within and over them place 
thick draperies, only emerging at night and returning 
before dawn, to continue the “huge and thoughtful 
night” within, with lamp or electric light, that would be 
one of my tics if I were wealthy. Shutters are spiritual 
things. 

Your theme should be a mood, not a principle. 

Lease-Breakers .—Christianity brought sin-conscious¬ 
ness into the Western world, just as Christian Science 
has brought disease-consciousness to full-blown vigor by, 
paradoxically, denying the existence of disease. To deny 
the existence of anything starts an inquiry into the 
existence or non-existence of the thing denied. Athe¬ 
ism—the atheism especially of some of the French En¬ 
cyclopedists—brought the attention of many minds to 
God to whom otherwise he was just a work-a-day word. 

Christianity pronounces all biological processes sins; 
as Jules Gaultier says, it made a healthy, sensuous world 
sick and then invented a lot of quack remedies, out of 
which Popes, priests, cardinals, ministers, archbishops 
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and Ethical Culturists have made vast fortunes. The 
tragi-comedy of all this is not individual belief (with 
which I have no quarrel), but lies in three words—“Be 
it enacted.” The Christian formula is, I live; therefore 
I sin! The pagan formula is, I sin, therefore I live! 

There is no obstacle to you renting a Mansion in the 
Skies for your vacation in eternity; but while you are 
alive Mother Earth, our landlady, will not allow you to 
break the lease on the house you are living in. Just try 
it! 

To My Daemon :—My guardian angel is a daemon, a 
geni, a jinn, a Genius—this familiar, this control, this 
alter ego has many names. Napoleon saw it as a star. It 
has walked with me, talked with me, kept my feet in the 
road it has carved out for me, protected me from 
suicide by ordaining the baths of alcohol that restore my 
Dionysian soul to colossal affirmations and has saved 
me from insanity by its enormous sense of humor and its 
fertile inventions, for its versatility is astonishing. It 
has worked miracles for me at moments when financial 
debacle has threatened me. It calls checks out of the 
vasty deep, and they flutter in the mail when it calls. It 
has always been inimical to woman, the external world, 
the invasion of my soul by other egos and whatever 
would harm my genius. It is a dazzling being, my guar¬ 
dian daemon, clothed in green and gold, haughty, ironic, 
melancholy, orgiastic. 

All that I say is out of its mouth. All that I do is done 
by it. My guardian daemon is not a giant reflection of 
myself, an illuminated fiction of my imagination, but, 
rather, I am a reflection, a flesh-casing, an earth-sack of 
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my dsemon, who is the reality, of which the visible I am 
the tool; and it may be that after the moment of death 
he will take me on to other dimensions, other forms of 
consciousness, other forms of mental and psychic ex¬ 
pression. 

I am thine, O my greater soul, my protector, my pa¬ 
tron, my Light, my Truth, my mundane overseer. And 
I, thy son, know thy name. But that is our secret, most 
famous and immortal of beings! 

{To Be Continued in Book 19) 
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The Last Supper 

Serio-Comic High Requiem Intellectual 
Mass for the Repose of the 
Human Race 

By 


BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 




To My Friend 

ARTHUR LEONARD ROSS 



FOREWORD. 

“The Last Supper,” Book No. 18 of the publication of 
my hitherto unpublished books, was written within the 
last year. It is a chapter from “The Eternal Return.” 
It has never appeared in print. 


—Benjamin DeCasseres 



“Scatter thou the people that delight in war.”—The 
Psalms. 

I write because I wish to make for ideas, which are 
my ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that 
these ideas must take from you peace of mind and repose, 
if in these ideas that I sow I should see the germs of 
bloody war and even the cause of the ruins of many gen¬ 
erations, I would nevertheless continue to spread them. 
It is neither for the love of you nor even for the love 
of truth that I express what I think. No—I sing! I sing 
because I am a singer. If I use you in this way, it is 
because I have need of your ears !—Max Stirner. 




THE LAST SUPPER. 


THE SECOND FALL OF MAN. 

The Last Supper took place on a high plateau on In¬ 
accessible Island, which is part of the Tristan da Cunha 
group, situated in the South Atlantic Ocean midway 
between Cape Colony and South America. 

Inaccessible Island was owned by what was formerly 
known as the British Empire. It is quadrilateral in shape, 
about two miles long, surrounded by cliffs about one 
thousand feet high. 

It was never inhabited until it became the refuge of 
those who partook of the Last Supper, a banquet that 
was more mental and spiritual than physical, although 
every kind of rare wine was drunk. 

After the Great Debacle of Man—a somewhat unim¬ 
portant incident in the life of an unimportant star—there 
was no place to go with any degree of safety for that 
portion of the human race, both actual and fictional (if 
there is any difference, metaphysically speaking), which 
had, with some degree of reason, justified the existence of 
man on Earth. 

In a series of wars which lasted over twenty years be¬ 
tween nations, classes, religious sects and even between 
members of the same families every vestige of what man 



had done in the arts, sciences, philosophy, political and 
social evolution had been swept away—burned, destroyed, 
annihilated. 

What man himself had failed to do plague, famine, 
disease, pestilence, rats and vermin had completed. 

The Earth, in fact, except for animals and insects, was 
now as uninhabited as the Moon—except for those who 
came not only from all portions of the Earth but from 
all former ages to Inaccessible Island to partake of the 
Last Supper of Man, which was, in a way, a kind of High 
Requiem Intellectual Mass for the repose of a somewhat 
questionable experiment, ethically speaking, on the part 
of Impresario Eternitatus and his stage manager, Diabol- 
us Mysticus. 

The Last Supper was informal—something like an 
old-fashioned picnic, in fact. 

There were some tables scattered here and there, but 
the “inhabitants” sat on the grass and moved around in 
and out of the groves. 

The sea thundered against the cliffs, the stars came 
out serenely at night, the moon waxed and waned, the 
Sun rose and set, and Cosmic business went on as usual. 
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AN INFORMAL AUTOPSY. 


Voltaire : This is the second Last Supper you have 
attended—is it not? 

Jesus : No, it is really the first and the last, for what 
is known as “The Last Supper” was an invention of 
some of my disciples. This legend was finally perpetuated 
by Leonardo da Vinci, who really did not believe in me 
at all except as a subject for his art. 

Art is, however, my good Voltaire, much more of a 
fact than anything that really physically happens. I have 
come to see that fame, glory and “earthly immortality”, 
as some book reviewers used to call it, depend entirely on 
the quality of the imagination. 

My “Last Supper” never took place, I never uttered 
a word that is ascribed to me in “The Sermon on the 
Mount”, and while I was crucified for making some ob¬ 
servations against the priests and Romans, I of course 
did not rise on the third day. But one “miracle” more 
or less— nimporte! 

But what they invented about me was far finer, far 
more tasty than what really happened; and it may really 
be said, Voltaire, that I was so well lied about that I was 
literally born again—as “a saviour of the human race.” 
But the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse knew better 
than that— quoi? 
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Voltaire: History is little else than a picture of human 
crimes and misfortunes. 

Jesus : Monsieur, I didn’t paint that picture. But 
there’s Falstaff over there with his mouth at the Burgun¬ 
dy bunghole. Luke had me say, Eat, drink and he merry. 
That’s one of the best things I never said, and just now 
that mankind is dead and will bother me no more with 
their prayers that Lukesian aphorism is to my taste. Let’s 
to Falstaff! 
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A CONFERENCE OF PESSIMISTS. 

DeCasseres : I have lately been reading over again—• 
for the thousandth time—your aphorisms on humanity, 
God and society, and certainly you said it all, and more 
magnificently than it has ever been said. You yourself 
wrote the requiem for a star a long, long time before 
mankind committed suicide. Vanity of Vanities—all is 
vanity. He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrozv. 
One event happeneth to them all — 

Koheleth : I put the wisdom of the ages into note¬ 
book; but there are over twenty forgeries in my poem, 
put there by order of Church and State, the two villains 
that humanity could only free itself from by abolishing 
the whole race. 

I was a Greek, not a Jew. No Jew could have written 
my indictment of Life. They are too Nietzschean for 
that. And my name was not Koheleth and I was not 
called the Preacher. To tell you the truth, what the world 
knew as “Ecclesiastes”, without the commonplaces forged 
ino them of course, was my poetic version of an essay 
by Heraclitus. 

Heraclitus and Buddha were contemporaneous. They 
both destroyed the value of life in several epigrams and 
discourses. I came three hundred years later and said once 
more in measured lyrics what they had said about the 
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inutility of the Kosmos. One thousand years or so later 
Omar Khayyam was to do it again in those magnificent 
quatrains, and then six hundred years later Shakespeare 
was to condense the whole of Buddha, Heraclitus, myself 
and Khayyam in ten lines— 

DeCasseres : To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-mor¬ 
row — 

Koheleth : Precisely— a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing It is all in those 
thirteen words. 

Calvin'. Gloria in Excelsis! The agonies of man were 
the glory of God. You pessimists do not see far enough. 
The method of God is death. 

Koheleth : Jack Calvin would chant the praises of God 
in Hell. There is, however, something bitterly sublime 
about you, Calvin. What you lack is a sense of humor. 
Now, that is precisely what we pessimists have. Mockery 
and mirth are the beginning of renunciation and also of 
epicurean enjoyment. Once you make up your mind that 
life is worthless you either commit suicide or live for 
pure sensations, cerebral as well as bodily. 

But all that is past now. The human race loved hate 
above all things, and a bile-green star has become tenant¬ 
less of men and women—unless the evolutionary process 
begins over again. 

Darwin : Pah! One evolution was enough. I’m sorry 
I ever wrote that book—those books. Besides, it wasn’t 
true. Let’s join Nell Gwyn, Jezebel, King David and 
Anatole France over there in the island hayrick. 
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THE MANTLE OF PROSPERO. 


Prospero : Where’s my mantle, Ariel? 

Ariel : Karl Marx has it, master. He’s looking back¬ 
ward with it. He says he can’t understand how the hu¬ 
man race came to butcher and bomb itself to death. He 
says he and Lenin had planned for a Kingdom of God 
on Earth. He thinks by putting on your mantle he can 
find out just where things went wrong. 

Prospero : Marx wearing my magic mantle! Sancho 
Panza trying to ride Pegasus! Ariel, my child, the great 
globe itself, yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve and 
leave not a rack behind —yes, just one thing it will leave 
behind—vestiges of the German mind, which being itself 
a sort of incarnation, in its time, of Pre-Established Stu¬ 
pidity, might for all I know be the semen for a new race 
of earth-idiots. 

Get Caliban, the fundamentalist proletarian, to get my 
mantle back from Marx—they talk the same language. . . 

Marx : I saw nothing with your mantle on. 

Prospero : You should have borrowed Polonius’ beard 
or Bottom’s ears. They are the real Open Sesame of all 
economists. 
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Marx : “Das Kapital” would have outlasted “The 
Tempest” if— 

Prospero : Just as there is more dung than diamonds 
in the earth today . . . But now I have my magic mantle 
on me, and if you, my good Ariel, will gather around me 
all the optimists, hopesmiths, Kingdom Comers, future- 
hucksters and those who read God’s palm every hour, T’ll 
conjure up for them an hallucinating sunset, and spell for 
them in my sunset the wisdom of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Mystery—Maya. 

Buddha: Maya is the Goddess whose power I broke. 
Through many a round of birth and death I ran nor 
found the Builder that I sought. Life’s stream is birth 
and death and birth, with sorrow filled. Now, House- 
Builder, thou’rt seen! No more shalt build! Broken are 
all thy rafters, split thy beam! All that made up this mor¬ 
tal self is gone: Mind hath slain craving. I have crossed 
the stream! 

Prospero: My Lord Buddha, you were the sublimest 
of all Earth-men. No gesture ever made was equal to 
yours. You struck at the root of the maladies of sensient 
things, you plucked at the poison-root of pleasure and 
pain. You declared war on the eternal enemy of Oblivion 
—LIFE. But, you the most terrible and most infinitely 
merciful of men—you yourself were the dupe of one 
more powerful than your will. 

Buddha: And that one was—? 

Prospero: She against whom you warred—Maya. It 
was her greatest trick played on the lordliest of men . 
Illusion is the essence of things, and Life is indestruct- 
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ible, even though the Earth is done for as a breeding- 
patch for men and women, because Movement cannot be 
destroyed—and Movement and Illusion are one through 
the obscure need of Pursuit. 

Heine : I thought so!—God is the Wandering Jew of 
Eternity. 

Buddha: And my will-to-annihilation, Prospero; was 
that of no value? 

Prospero: The answer to that is that you are here, you 
always were here, you always will be here. Time is an 
illusion. Nothing can be born, nothing can die. ALL IS. 

Buddha: Then what is Illusion? Who is Maya? 

Prospero: Illusion is Movement, as I said, and Move¬ 
ment is God promenading, Eternity enjoying itself. As 
to Maya, she has no actual existence, as you knew in your 
profounder meditations. She is what DeCasseres calls 
Impresario Eternitatus; in other words, if I may indulge 
in a light immodesty, the Prospero of Spectacles. We 
are such stuff as dreams are made on —well, you know 
the rest. 

Heine: But if we are dreams, then there is a Dreamer! 

Prospero: Your logic is irrefutable, Harry; but I am 
not a logician, and certainly you were not in your so- 
called lifetime. 

DeCasseres: There is nothing else hut the Dreamer, 
and we were all phantoms that played games in the parks 
of his sleeping mind. 

Ariel: But where’s my sunset, Master Prospero? 

Prospero : There it is, Ariel, in back of you—where 
you will find all things, for what the Earthlings called 
the Future was the mirage of something that was already 
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finished, past, eternal . . . But see the sunset I have 
evoked—blue lakes of vibrational relations, streams of 
golden lava pouring over clouds that have not the reality 
of your breath, ethereal smoke issuing from celestial 
chimneys, great gulfs of orange light, fiery-red abysses 
and fulgurant yellows: all fleece and light, all the illusion 
of perspective and electronic vibration, like the hopes and 
dreams and acts of those two billion beings who lately 
followed a Cloud and are now hid in Death, that doth 
flush the cumbered gutters of humanity. 

Francis Thompson : From my poem “An Anthem of 
Earth”— skull-housed asp that stings the heel of kings; 
true Fount of Youth — 

DeCasseres : That poem is one of the sublime creations 
of Man, Francis Thompson. Pontifical Death! —those 
two words have always shaken me to my unplumbed, 
final breath. You were the Last of the First Poets! 

Pope Alexander VI: And I want to recall to you— 
all of you—that Thompson was a Catholic. 

Francis Thompson: So I was, am, and ever will be, 
Rodrigo Borgia, you atheistic whoremaster, slit-throat, 
cut-purse and pederast— 

Alexander VI: Tut, tut, my good Francis, they were 
merely the peculiarities of the age I lived in. I was a 
Temporalist, while you were an Eternalist. You took 
a mystical-sadistic delight in being pursued by the Hound 
of Heaven, while I took a real delight in being bitten by 
the very real Mastiffs of Desire. 

I pulled the Papacy out of the clouds and set it on 
solid earth. I revived the pagan elements in Catholicism. 
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I was a Superman, not a humble, hypocritical so-called 
vice-regent of God with no more esprit or libido than a 
eunuch. 

I employed Raphael, Michelangelo and Pinturicchio. 
I fused Vice, Religion and Art—united by subtle threads 
woven by a greater One than a Borgia or a Pope. I was 
the very heart of the Renaissance, the revenge of Mother 
Earth and her libellers, the Christian Fathers. I was the 
real Anti-Christ, my dear Francis, where Nietzsche was 
only anti-Christian, and that only verbally. 

If it hadn’t been for that damned, that thrice-damned 
fanatic, Martin Luther, I would have regenerated the 
Catholic Church with the heady wines of Dionysus, in¬ 
stead of which Luther “reformed” it, “reformed” it, 
“reformed” it until it was, just before the demise of the 
human race, nothing but a flat and milkless tit hanging 
from the bloodless bosom of a withered Venus Immacu- 
lata. 

Ariel: What are they talking about, Master Prospero? 

Prospero : It’s a kind of excellent dumb discourse that 
used to be quite in vogue among the intelligentsia, my 
dear Ariel. Nevertheless, I’m rather glad that Thompson 
said what he did, for Rodrigo does emit a smell. 

Samuel Johnson : Pardon me, Prospero, for correcting 
your English. I was a celebrated lexicographer, as you 
know. To smell is a function of the nose. Therefore, 
you smell, Alexander stinks. 

Alexander VI: Quite correct, Doctor, and I am some¬ 
what surprised that a Shakespearean scholar of Pros- 
pero’s renown should so fail in his English. 

Prospero : I stand corrected, Samuel; and now, Ariel, 
you and I and Francis, who wrote those exquisite “Sister 
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Poems”, will leave the stinking Alexander and the smel¬ 
ly Samuel and go— 

Francis Thompson : Where ghosts watch ghosts of 
blooms in ghostly bowers — 

Ariel : Or where flies 

The ante-natal Aphrodite, 

Caved magically under magic seas; 

Caved dreamlessly beneath the dreamful seas. 
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GOD, AS USUAL. 


Caiaphas : Ah, me—how dull it is here—there is no¬ 
body on Earth left to excommunicate or crucify. 

Jesus'. I’m glad to see, Caiaphas, that you have not re¬ 
pented of what you did to me. 

Caiaphas: No, I have been reading you and Spinoza 
of late. I rendered unto Caesar the things that were Cae¬ 
sar’s, as you advised, for of course from the moment 
you went Bolshevist your life belonged to Caesar. From 
Spinoza, I learned to see things sub specie eternitatus, 
and under the apect of Eternity certainly it doesn’t make 
a fig’s difference whether I was your friend or your en¬ 
emy. 

Spinoza: Exactly. Proposition Fifty-four of my “Of 
Human Bondage” says: Repentance is not a virtue or 
does not arise from reason; but he who repents of an 
action is doubly wretched or infirm. 

Repentance, remorse, is blasphemy — a blasphemy 
against the Necessity that governs the action of all things, 
including God. 

Pontius Pilate: How, my dear Benedict, can God be 
governed by the law of Necessity? 

Spinoza: Nothing else can be predicated of God, as 
Freedom is inconceivable—sheer nonsense. 
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Bergson : What or who compulses God? 

Spinoza : The laws of his own being. 

DeCasseres : And whence did they arise? 

Spinoza: They never did arise. As God is infinite and 
eternal, he is what he is, he is what he was, and he will 
be that which he will be. God is a cause in himself. God 
acts solely by the laws of his nature, and is not con¬ 
strained by any one. 

Pontius Pilate : That leaves us nowhere. 

Spinoza : On the contrary, Pontius, it gets us some¬ 
where —as far as we can go anyhow. If any one has got 
any further, I’d like to meet him. 

Hegel : Behold me, then. God is a Spirit that is per¬ 
petually evolving in phenomena. 

Spinoza: Evolving from what to where to what? 

Aristophanes: Why, from Hegel to more Hegel. 

Hegel: Ach! No one understands me. 

Spinoza: You’re a clever fellow, Aristophanes; but 
there is something in what Hegel says, that is, from the 
standpoint of Time and Space. God evolves in what I call 
the Modalities, that is, in phenomena. My only criticism 
of Hegel is that he had no imagination. He was a logician 
with a touch of mysticism that was thoroughly German— 

DeCasseres: Which is to say borrowed, muddied—the 
clear thought of Heraclitus and Plotinus poured through 
an old Munich beer-pipe. 
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Sancho Panza : Masters, Confucius has just fallen over 
the cliffs into the shark-infested sea. 

Swift: There is no one we will miss less—with his 
dreadful farmer’s almanac aphorisms! 

Emerson: Drag out the good fellow immediately if 
you can, Sancho; we who are left here on Earth cannot 
afford to spare a single name from our “Who’s Who in 
Ghostland.” 

Judas: Supper is served. 
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WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 


Priapus: Strictly speaking, Brunnhilde, it was I who 
was the progenitor of the war that ended all wars. All 
the greed for land, gold, power that brought Balzac’s 
Comedie Humaine to an earthly close was to appease my 
itch for Beauty and Ecstasy. 

Mars'. Brunnhilde may believe that, Priapus; but I 
do not. War is verily the Thing-in-Itself. War is the 
father of Love and Desire, not the product of them. The 
generative principle, the ecstasies of desire and coition, 
which to you in your perpetually erectile egotism seem 
to control the very life of the stars, is a tool, so to speak, 
of the mystical drama of Life-and-Death— 

Disraeli : Hear ! Hear! Mars grows mystical! 

Mars'. And why not? Am I not the mysterious prin¬ 
ciple of Life and Death? Love is War, but War is not 
Love. 

Rene Quinton: In a manner it is. I said in my book 
that War is the supreme ecstasy, and these peoples now 
gone forever engaged in acts of bloody coition on the bat¬ 
tlefield. Battle is the copulation of Life and Death. 

DeCasseres: Dostoievsky can go into that as no one 
among us probably could. He saw deeper into the Earth 
and Man than the telescopes at Mount Wilson saw into 
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space, if distance is a matter of comprehension and not 
of miles, as I think it is. 

Mencken : DeCasseres is at his paradoxes again. 

Old Gobbo: The paradox is the last resort of every 
metaphysical scoundrel. 

Dostoievsky : Mars and Quinton are right, in my opin¬ 
ion. The Perverse governs all things. Priapus and Mars 
are one being, although I think Mars was the Adam of 
the race and Priapus came out of his side. 

Priapus : I enter. I never come out, collectively speak¬ 
ing— 

Leopardi : Almanacs for the dead! Almanacs for the 
dead! Any almanacs today, gentlemen ? 

Pascal : I said a long time ago that Jesus Christ would 
be in agony until the last day of the world. But he seems 
to be having a fine, sociable time here, and it is not the 
last day of the world either, Leopardi. 

Leopardi: Almanacs for the dead! Almanacs for the 
dead! Any almanacs today, gentlemen ? 

Priapus : These philosophical bores ! One cannot carry 
on a conversation any longer on serious phallic topics 
without their unintelligible interruption. As I was say¬ 
ing, Mars, every gun that was fired, every bomb that was 
dropped in this late murder-kermess was a salute to me, 
for I am the eternal Principle of Sufficient Reason for 
all acts. Men and women desire to perpetuate life solely 
for the pleasure I give. War is a branch of— 

DeCasseres: Priapus, you’re repeating yourself, as you 
did every day and night when the race was alive. As a 
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matter of fact, the sole motive for living as I saw it, was 
neither the joy of conflict nor the joy of jumming, but 
merely a desire to escape boredom, as Schopenhauer and 
Gabriel Tardieu proved, at least to my satisfaction. 

Schopenhauer, however, was wrong when he said that 
if babies could be brought into the world by a pure act 
of reason the race would die out and that if the dead 
could come back they wouldn’t. 

As a matter of fact, if babies could be produced by- 
dialectics, men and women would produce them for the 
sheer pleasure of having something physically inferior 
to boss, and there are very few dead who wouldn’t come 
back merely out of curiosity, if for no other reason. No, 
the curse of Life is an innate, mysterious, inexorable 
principle in all things. 

Dostoievsky. Men and women have preferred every 
sort of agony to death— 

Empedocles : But there’s the suicide. I jumped into 
Aetna, as you know. Wasn’t I, with millions of others, 
the will-to-not-live? 

Pantagruel: No, as a matter of fact, suicide is a vital 
life-gesture. It is caused, generally, and in your case par¬ 
ticularly, by a superabundance of vitality, of life-force, 
with no place to expend it. Suicide is a protest against 
a certain way of living, not a protest against Life. In 
extreme agony only is there a desire to quit life—and 
even then it is merely a desire to find a healing sleep. 

Goethe : That speech doesn’t sound at all like you, 
Pantagruel. It is serious, it is not Rabelaisian, it isn’t, in 
a word, pantagruelian. 
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Pantagruel: I don’t work every day, Wolfgang, like 
you did. I wasn’t always at high-jinks. In fact, I, too, 
committed suicide. 

Childe Harold : How ? 

Pantagruel : By deliberately swallowing my own 

tongue, which choked me to death. 
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THE THEORY OF COLLECTIVE SUICIDE. 

Eduard von Hartmann : Yes, Tyl, this Burgundy is 
excellent. It is the drink for prank-playing such as you 
are notorious for, you rascal—the rascal of the Will, I 
may say, for you are really the Unconscious at play. 

Tyl Eulenspiegel : Bah! I was only a practical joker, 
and I regret many of the things I did. There are no more 
tragic regrets than the regrets of a humorist, no old age 
so embittered as the old age of Mirth. There is a moment 
in the lives of those of us who are famed for our Homeric 
laughter (although Homer, over there talking with Mar¬ 
shal Foch, denies that he ever laughed Homerically) 
when we are seized with a panic of tragic fear—some¬ 
thing like a fellow who has suddenly discovered that his 
flies are unbuttoned from top to bottom just as he is be¬ 
ing presented to the Pope. 

Von Hartmann : I, too, have felt something of that 
panicky fear lately. This war that ended all wars may 
have been caused by my “Philosophy of the Unconscious”. 

Freud : The way I’ve psychoanalyzed the matter, my 
dear Eduard, it had everything to do with it—subcon¬ 
sciously of course. 

Von Hartmann : You of course recall that my theory 
of the Unconscious predicated the blindness of the Will. 
When Reason, I said, shall have opened the eyes of tho 
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Will to a full realization of its inutility, its aimlessness 
and its objectless' cruelty, then there would logically 
ensue an act of collective race-suicide. 

Herbert Spencer : Being a German, you naturally were 
a collectivist even when it came to suicide. 

Von Hartmann : It goes deeper than that, Herbert . . 
But to get along. What the human race did—but not as 
an act of pure reason, as I believed would be the case, 
but unconsciously, and therefore all the more inexorably 
—was to commit suicide while consciously believing that 
it warred for self-preservative motives. 

Jules de Gaultier : Because of the power bestowed on 
man of conceiving himself other than he is. 

Von Hartmann : Precisely, my good Jules. The first 
World War— 

Woodrow Wilson: You mean the war to make the 
world safe for democracy. 

Von Hartmann : Here’s the exact minute for that 
Homeric laugh, Tyl ... In spite of these interruptions 
I will tell you just what Freud and I are driving at when 
we both say that man committed collective suicide. As 
civilization grew more complex and troublesome, as one 
illusion, religious and metaphysical, after another faded 
away, as man’s restlessness, his daily worries and agonies 
increased with his widening consciousness and intake 
of knowledge, he came to know that Life, on the whole, 
was worthless. It was always his unspoken thought, and 
he invented every conceivable kind of stupid amusement, 
as they called it, to drive the thought of Futility away. 

But the more he tried to suppress the Truth—the in¬ 
exorable truth that Life was in its essence and effects 
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only a cruel, an excruciatingly cruel, jest—the more it 
became the precious accumulated knowledge of the Un¬ 
conscious Will, which attained finally a full-waking con¬ 
sciousness of its own. 

Now, the chief activity of this Unconscious Will has 
always been war. So it seized on its best-known and 
longest-used instrument to at last accomplish the end for 
which it was created—the resumption of Man in the Es¬ 
sence, in the No-Thing, in God. 

In a word, then, those series of wars and revolutions 
which ended in the annihilation of Man on the Earth was 
a deliberately planned act of suicide by the World Will. 
For it takes more than reason and knowledge to end life 
—it requires, above all, will. 

Micromegas'. Very fascinating, Eduard; but it was to 
no avail. Saturn, the planet over which I preside as 
Demiurge, has about doubled its population suddenly. 
For when your Unconscious Will left the Earth thinking 
Man was dead forever, it became thoroughly uncon¬ 
scious and eyeless again and passed into the blood and 
testicles of my Saturnians, who, tripled in copulative 
power, proliferated about two billion of these damned 
Earthlings on my preserves. 

You see your Unconscious Will made this mistake: it 
thought by destroying the phenomenon Man it would de¬ 
stroy the Essence—what you call the Soul—but the trans¬ 
formation and recrudescence of forces and forms go on 
eternally in this incomprehensible universe. Your Uncon¬ 
scious Will is only the instrument of another Will. 

Spinoza : What you are really talking about, both you 
and von Hartmann, is the will of God. Now, God can 
have no will, for will presupposes an object, and object 
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presupposes something not yet attained, and thus a will¬ 
ing God would destroy his innate qualities of omnipres¬ 
ence, omniscience and omnipotence. 

Epicurus : Which qualities, my good Benedictus, are 
also coinages of your logical-eternist brain. 

DeCasseres : All is anthropomorphic. All is man-pat¬ 
terned. Hartmann’s Unconscious Will, his theory of col¬ 
lectivist suicide, Micromegas’ transformation of forces 
and his super-Will are all myths of the brain, guesses of 
an incomprehensible spark of consciousness a-gleam for 
a moment in something that I shall call omnipotent and 
omnipresent Oblivion—for Oblivion is the Fact if any 
fact can at all be predicated. No one of you can even tell 
me all that happened yesterday in your lives, and a day 
and a night in the consciousness of Brahma is four bil¬ 
lion five hundred million years. The whole universe is 
an infinitesimal by-product of Oblivion. 

I do not think, either, that Man committed collective 
suicide. He merely, and naturally, followed the Trail 
to Oblivion, whereto we—even we who, still clawing at 
Life, call ourselves immortal on this Inaccessible Isle— 
are addressed. 

Baron Munchausen : I once saw a great battle fought 
on a sled in Russia in the dead of the winter of 1746 be¬ 
tween the Unconscious Will, Collective Suicide and Ob¬ 
livion. It began this way— 
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WAS IT THE BEST OF ALL POSSIBLE 
WORLDS? 

Doctor Pangloss: Nevertheless, gentlemen and ladies, 
it was the best of all possible worlds. It is still the best of 
all possible worlds, although given over now entirely to 
animals, bugs and rank growths. I hold it would be the 
best of all possible worlds even if we were not here on 
this beautiful island. 

Dean Swift: Pah! the Earth was never anything but a 
slaughter-house, is nothing now but a slaughter-house. 

Doctor Pangloss: But, my good Jonathan, it is the 
best of all possible slaughter-houses; it was in Man’s 
time the best of all possible slaughter-houses, granting 
your statement for the sake of argument. 

Flaubert: The Doctor is in love with the word best. 
He has the same affliction that I had in my day—logolalia. 

Alice-in-Wonderland: What’s that, Uncle Gustave? 
Is it like the Cheshire Cat or the Boojum? 

Flaubert: Logolalia, my dear, is word-disease, super¬ 
induced by lack of ideas in a lyrical brain. 

Huneker: Who steals my ideas steals trash; but he 
who steals my style — 

Shakepeare: What gonefs! 

DeCasseres: You yourself, William, had quite a repu- 
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tation as a gonef. You did not invent a single plot and 
you lifted whole pages out of Montaigne— 

Montaigne: And I lifted them from the whole ancient 
world. 

Doctor Pangloss: But you were the best of all possible 
lifters and gonefs —no one will ever contradict that. 

Pyrrho: There is nothing that cannot be contradicted. 
That was the trouble with Man: his beliefs and certainties 
caused his extinction. If he had lived indifferently he 
would have been alive today— 

Oscar Wilde: Which would be in questionable taste. 

Whistler: Still bon-mot-'mg, Oscar, I see. 

Doctor Pangloss: Well, Wilde’s were the best of all 
possible mots in his time. 

Jesus: For Christ’s sake, will some one choke off that 
Pangloss? Mary, open a bottle of Chablis for me—I 
want to wash away this Panglossian optimism. Sounds 
too much like the Kingdom of Heaven . 

Saint Francis of Assisi: Don’t lose your temper, Mas¬ 
ter. Pangloss is right. All is for the best, all was for the 
best and all will be for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. Even when my drawers caught fire, I let them 
burn—dear Brother Fire! 

Nietzsche: Amor fati! 

Saint Augustine: God’s will be done! 

Rabbi Mephisto: Come, Alice—you the wisest of us 
all: lead us to the Lobster Quadrille on the other side of 
your Looking-Glass. 
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“OPEN, SESAME!” 


Christopher Columbus : A boat! A boat! 

Henry of Navarre : It looks like a submarine. 

Moll Flanders'. It’s headed this way. 

Gargantua: I’ll have it up here in a jiffy. Here it is! 

Queen Mab: Break it open, Gargantua dear, with your 
teeth. 

Gargantua : Done, and by my codpiece and Saint Mic- 
turan, ’twas an easy job! 

Captain Farrago : Lend a hand, you intellectuals, and 
let us drag these fellows out—all dead, of course, and 
stinking like a fishwoman’s udders. American, by Jin¬ 
go ! How do I know? Why, don’t you see this fellow left 
his teaspoon in his coffee-cup?—a Philadelphian, too! 

Julius Caesar : Why a Philadelphian, Captain? 

Captain Farrago : Don’t you know, Jules, that all Phil¬ 
adelphians leave their teaspoons in their coffee-cups? 

Henry George'. I was born in Philadelphia, and I say 
that that is all rubbish. 

Ali Baba : I never listened to such balderdash in my 
life! Let us go inside. Maybe there’s wine and gold and 
a copy of the Atlantic Monthly and the New Republic — 
we’re low on sleeping powders anyhow. 
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Sherlock Holmes: By the way, Ali, how did you really 
open the treasure-house of the Forty Thieves? Of course, 
your " Open, Sesame!” was merely for the newspaper 
men. 

Ali Baba: The whole story is symbolical, and a hard- 
headed man like you wouldn’t understand it. 

Novalis: The implications are, of course, spiritual, or 
psychological. 

Ali Baba: That’s right. We of the East veiled our 
truths under many veils. For the groundlings they were 
just fascinating stories. For spiritual and mental adults 
they had another meaning. 

When we Orientals discovered a great truth we hid 
it in the caves of the soul. When you Occidentals dis¬ 
covered a truth you blabbed it from the housetops. It 
became the property of every one, which means it lost 
its lustre, for that which is common property becomes 
debased. 

“Open, Sesame!” was an incantatory phrase pro¬ 
nounced by the tongue of the conscious mind before the 
doors of the subconscious mind. In this subconscious 
mind are all the treasures of creational activity, the ful¬ 
crum of the will and the uncharted seas of the Universal 
Mind. 

Now (and I hope I am not getting too pedantic) the 
Forty Thieves that guard those treasures—or should I 
say waste it ?—are the forty thieves of habit, inertia, will- 
lessness, etc., etc. They fritter away these treasures of 
Power, Glory and Beauty in daily acts as trivial and as 
mechanical as the acts of ants. 
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Well, I invented an incantatory word— Sesame —which 
in itself means no more than General Cambronne’s sub¬ 
lime incantatory word at Waterloo when the English 
asked him to surrender— 

General Cambronne : Merde! But it was Victor Hugo 
who really made me famous. As a matter of fact, what 
I said— 

Victor Hugo: Taisez-vous, Cambronne. All history 
was myth. Whatever is aspires to fiction. You said ex¬ 
actly what I said you said at Waterloo because I, Jupiter 
Scapin, as they called me, said you said it. In the begin¬ 
ning was Victor Hugo, and Victor Hugo was with God, 
and Victor Hugo was God. 

Edgar Saltus : Didn’t I say that about a Russian Czar? 

Victor Hugo : It was of no value until I applied it to 
myself. 

D eCasseres : You see, my dear Lear, the weakness of 
one of the sublimest imaginations that the world ever had. 

King Lear: Nature's above art in that respect —I mean 
blowsy egotism. But, nevertheless, Hugo is every inch 
a king. 

Ali Baba : As I was saying, Sesame was the word I 
used to open all cells, all pores, all the locked doors of 
my everyday insides to summon the treasures of time—- 
for whatever can be has been and whatever will happen 
has already taken place, for if there is nothing but Eter¬ 
nity, then all that happens in Time is static, finished. As 
Bio DeCasseres said, our consciousness is merely the 
movement of Time trying perpetually to catch up with 
Eternity. 
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Bio DeCasseres: That’s right, Ali Baba—but what’s 
in the submarine? 

Aristotle : I’ve been all through it and I found nothing 
unusual but the manuscript of this essay entitled “The 
Virgins of Hollywood.” 

Jacques Bossuet, Bishop of Condom: The virgins of 
Hollywood!—what a pity Man had to destroy himself 
just as the world was growing better! 
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THE DREAM OF AN EDITORIAL WRITER. 


Cardinal Newman : I did not expect to see you here, 
Gerontius. In my poem, you know, I sent you on your 
last journey to God heavily policed by angels. 

Gerontius: As a matter of fact, my dear Cardinal, the 
angels had to leave me soon after you sent me aloft, and 
I never reached God. 

Cardinal Newman : Never reached God! Angels had 
to leave you? Why, what happened? 

Gerontius : You know that before you took me under 
your Anglo-Catholic wing I was an editorial writer. I 
wrote editorials in all languages for all the great news¬ 
papers of the world at one time or another. I wrote them 
in New York, Chicago, London, Paris, Moscow, Berlin, 
Rome, San Francisco, Tokio, and even in Philadelphia, 
that lovely city of the content and corrupt. 

Benjamin Franklin : Even in my day. 

William Penn : And even in mine. 

Gerontius: Well, Cardinal, I no sooner got into the 
stratosphere, manacled to your two soprano-voiced choir¬ 
boys whom you called angels, than I began to puke— 

Cardinal Newman: Pardon me— 

Gerontius: Puke, Newman—puke, vomit, throw-up, 
degurgitate. 
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Cardinal Newman : A nasty, unecclesiastical word, 
shrive my soul. Well, anyhow, you puked, Gerontius. 

Gerontius : I puked editorials—all I had ever written— 
editorials on the tariff, Communism, disarmament, Leon 
Blum, bonuses, King Edward the Eighth, Seventh, Sixth, 
Fifth, Fourth, Third, Second and First; editorials on 
Nobel peace prizes, Andrew Carnegie, Napoleon, East 
River sewers, civil service reform, influenza, airplanes, 
psychiatry, pederasty, Hitler, the Jews, army barracks. 
I felt somewhat relieved—all the more so as the two 
choir-boys hastily unlocked my gyves and coasted on a 
cloud back to the Earth. 

Going higher, I felt a second retch coming on and 
puked editorials on the movies, Stalin, the negro problem, 
the Constitution, the Pope, the control of syphilis, Bruno 
Hauptmann, the Archbishop of Canterbury, capital pun¬ 
ishment, Pirandello, Foch, the Theatre Guild, Prohibi¬ 
tion, Armistice Day, the Roosevelts, the NRA, the Ti¬ 
tanic. 

Thousands of other editorials came out of me—on 
mineralogy, penology, entomology, philosophy, hydrostat¬ 
ics, and I know not what. 

After I was editorial-rinsed and leader-empty I felt 
fine. I swum around in the stratosphere and disported in 
the Sun, feeling newly-born. After which I returned 
to Earth and went into the munitions business. 

Cardinal Newman : Under what name?—certainly not 
Gerontius! 

Gerontius : As Basil Zaharoff. I thereafter wrote edit¬ 
orials with shells dipped in blood. 
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PUCK CONFERS. 

Ixion : When Man died we left Hell. I’ve hurled my 
Wheel up among the stars. 

Tantalus: And my torturesome thirst is gone. I can 
now drink sea-water! 

Sisyphus: And I hurled that cursed Stone over the 
Moon. 

Ixion: I turned the Wheel of Eternal Repetition. I 
was the horror of changeless days. 

Tantalus: I was eternally unsatisfied Desire, Maya’s 
supreme jest. 

Siyphus: I rolled the Stone of Accomplishment to the 
peak of energy, where it rolled me to the bottom again, 
and I had to begin all over—eternally, eternally. 

DeCasseres: Not eternally—for your labors are over. 

Tantalus: Maybe it is only a short respite that Zeus 
has given us. We three may be translated to some other 
heavenly Hell, to some other of Space’s breeding-patches, 
where our labors will begin all over again. 

Puck: Gentlemen, you lacked the comic sense. 

Ixion: Who’s this fellow? 
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Sisyphus: Robin Goodfellow, a Shakespearean schol¬ 
ar. In a moment or two he’ll tell us what fools those mor¬ 
tals were. 

Puck: Be. For you still talk like mortals. You still 
regret, you still hope, you still wonder. 

Ixion: And you? 

Puck: I see. Your Wheel, your Stone, your Thirst 
were merely points of view. The Comic Sense has no 
point of view, hence is hyper-human. It is Irony, Sar¬ 
donic Mischief. 

Tantalus: And torture. We three are the Tragic Sense, 
and we shall suffer so long as there is a sensient being 
left on the stars. 

Puck: Men suffered because it relieved the tedium of 
living. Mirth— 

Tantalus: If you, my fine fellow, had been tortured 
by the Thirst of the Impossible and Absolute for kalpas 
you would not speak of mirth. 

Puck: It would be a torture for the three of you not 
to be tortured. You are really bored here—you, Tantalus, 
long for Tartarus again; you, Ixion, long for your Wheel, 
and you, Sisyphus, long for your Stone . Knock on the 
tomb of the Earth and ask Man whether he wouldn’t 
come back again and suffer ten times more than he did, 
and Man would shout YES from the tomb. 

Had I had your Stone, Sisyphus, I would have organ¬ 
ized a merry game with it. Had I had your Wheel, Ixion, 
I would have rolled the stars around on it, and had I had 
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your Thirst, Tantalus, I would have contented myself 
with beer. You wanted to lap up the precious wine of 
the Impossible. 

Sisyphus: A fool without a heart! 

Puck: That’s the image of the Creative Principle: a 
Fool without a heart. 

Ixion : Blasphemer! 

Puck: Blasphemer!—another word for Truth out of 
the mouth of those who are sealed and wingless. 

Tantalus: We had not time—we who were Mankind 
—for flying. We had a job. 

Puck: So had I—it was to play tricks and laugh. 

Ixion : A village idiot! 

Puck: My village was the Earth and my idiocy was the 
idiocy of Life itself—which laughs into the hollows of 
Oblivion and croons its delight wherever there is passion. 
But come— a drink is shorter than a tale. Let’s have 
some ale with Aristippus. 

Sisyphus: We prefer our memories, we are enjoying 
our temporary—maybe—furlough, and we do not drink 
ale. We prefer, when we do drink, the dark wine of 
Proserpina, for our hearts are really in the tomb with 
Man, whose tragic destinies we are linked to by order of 
Zeus. 

Puck: A feigned merriment, then, as I suspected when 
I came upon you . . . I’ll see you again, gentlemen, on 
that little purple star that is down near the horizon, a 
planet in the Constellation Lyra. 
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Tantalus : And what shall we see there? 

Puck : More men, more women, more Thirst, more 
Stones, more Wheels—more Puck-like tricks. 

Ixion : Another Chamber of Horrors ! 

Puck: Yes, and it is that which has given birth to my 
mirth, given birth to all forms of mirth. For what By¬ 
ron’s Don Juan said of himself is true of this fellow 
Puck, the imp of perverse mirth: 

“And if I laugh at any mortal thing 
’Tis that I may not weep.” 

And I will tell you a secret, gentlemen from Hell, my 
mother was Medusa and my father was Magog. 
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DEMOS-MACHIAVELLI. 


The President: How serene the night! 

Machiavelli: How serene the night! 

Empedocles: Serenely glows the dark that knows no 
longer Man! 

Machiavelli: They tell me, Mr. President, that you 
were the very Prince of Machiavellian democrats. 

The President: We Presidents ruled democracies just 
as you taught kings to rule—by cunning, deceit, misrep¬ 
resentation and an assumption of supermanity. 

Machiavelli: Your task was the heavier. In those coun¬ 
tries where men for countless centuries had been indoc¬ 
trinated to the last fiber of their being with the divinity 
of kings and princes it was comparatively easy to follow 
my precepts in “The Prince”. But in those democracies 
—such as America, for instance, over which you pre¬ 
sided—where men looked on you, theoretically, as a 
“public servant”, a “paid official”, a “fellow citizen”, it 
was almost miraculous how you not only applied my 
folderol but actually impregnated those egalitarians and 
will-of-the-people mouthers with the belief that you were 
a miracle-man. 

For that reason, judging by what I heard of you by 
rumor, I see that I was merely an amateur. You have 
much to teach me, Master. 
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John Selden: Thou little thinketh what little foolery 
governed the world. 

The President : And that foolery as you call it, Selden, 
had to be raised to a philosophy. The philosophy had to 
be optimistic and the expounder thereof, if he would 
move Demos like clay to his will, need never really per¬ 
form anything of value. He had to promise, promise, 
promise always. He had to smell the popular winds like 
a dog. He had to flatter and pretend to take the whole 
nation into his confidence, while he, just like your Prince, 
Machiavelli, solidified himself in power. 

Thomas Jefferson : And the best results were thus at¬ 
tained, for the democratic system was the best system 
ever devised for the greatest good of the greatest num¬ 
ber and the protection, under a Constitution, of the 
minorities. 

Noah Webster : I observe Izaak Walton uses my dic¬ 
tionary as a fishing dipsy. 

The President : As an instance, my friends, of how I 
handled Demos so successfully in my dictatorship of the 
American people I will instance an inaugural address de¬ 
livered by me. 

In it I said nothing at all because—I can confess it here 
now that the voters of the world have killed off one an¬ 
other—I had nothing to say, and if I had said that which 
I really believed I should have been deposed by impeach¬ 
ment or assassinated for lese Ananias. 

Ananias : That story about me was all rubbish— 

Noah Webster: The important thing was that it gave 
us another word for our dictionaries. Proceed, Mr. Pres¬ 
ident. 
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The President : Well, this inaugural address—and pay 
strict attention, my good Nicolo—contained such inflat¬ 
ing, bombilating and meaningless phrases as “the fulfil¬ 
ment of a vision” (I did not, of course, mention what the 
vision looked like, as I never saw it myself) ; the “temple 
of our ancient faith” (this religious metaphor, like the 
drum in war, drives out all thought) ; “our covenant with 
ourselves” (I found that somewhere in one of the letters 
of the Founding Fathers) ; “moral controls”, “services 
of science”, “useful servant” (these are sedative phrases 
which invariably caused all heads to bow in ethical prayer 
when I pronounced them over the radio) ; “common wel¬ 
fare” (as there never was such a thing, like the Holy 
Ghost, it created a profound impression; the oftener it 
was used by me and my predecessors the greater its 
power) — 

Tertullian: “I believe it because it is impossible, or, to 
bring it up-to-date, because it is absurd. 

The President: Precisely, my good Florens. But, my 
friends, I will continue. “Power to stop evil; power to 
be good” was one of my most resounding word-thwacks. 
In the imagination of the people this expanded me to the 
dimensions of a God. 

DeCasseres: Even more so, Your Excellency, for, be¬ 
ing something of an amateur of Gods myself, I know of 
none of them who ever turned that trick. 

Jesus : I tried— 

Machiavelli: Yes, yes, we know all about that. Pro¬ 
ceed, Excellency. 

The President: One of the great secrets of democratic 
Machiavellianism, my dear Nicolo, was always to play 
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on the Messianic, the Zionistic, beliefs of the common 
people. Therefore I used such phrases as “the new order 
of things”, “social justice”, “heedless self-interest”, 
“morally better world”, “era of good feeling”, and so on. 

Mephistopheles : Always keep the bale of hay about 
two feet ahead of the horse’s mouth—eh ? Ha! Ha! 

Saint Augustine: That’s a frightful laugh of yours, 
’Phisty. Why don’t you grease it a little when you get 
up in the morning? 

The President: I continue. In this inaugural address— 
acclaimed by everyone as “historic” and “solemnly beau¬ 
tiful”—I asked this question: “Have we found our Hap¬ 
py Valley?” You know, and I know, no one could have 
possibly answered that question. Always ask questions 
of the people, Nicolo, that create a mental condition of 
primordial ignorance. 

John Bunyan: Happy Valley was a happy thought, 
Mr. President. Where is it? 

Edgar Allan Poe: A little west of the City of God and 
somewhat east of Cockayne. 

The President: Frivolous Edgar! . . . Bunyan, I was 
indebted to you for many things in that inaugural ad¬ 
dress—such as Comfort, Opportunism, Timidity, into 
whose mouths I put some sweet Bunyanese speeches for 
Mencken’s Bible Belt friends. 

John Bunyan: You might have called your inaugural 
address “Machiavelli’s Progress”—-eh ? 

Machiavelli: Bunyan, there was nothing in common be¬ 
tween you and me. 

John Bunyan: There is now, Nicolo — WE ARE 
BOTH DEAD. 
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DeCasseres: Nonsense—you are all very much alive, 
more alive than anything that ever existed before the 
late unpleasantness. And you will all remain alive until 
I say “Curtain!” 

Spinoza: What chutzpah! 

The President: Too much piffle, my friends. I’m 
teaching Machiavelli—he says so himself. So, well, I 
used these good old baits—“We provide for those who 
have too little” (note, Nicolo, that “we” must always be 
used. Who “we” were no one dared ask. “We” lived 
in the Happy Valley.) Then—“warm hearts of dedica¬ 
tion”, “trustees for the whole people”, “cancers of in¬ 
justice”, “reconsecrate”, “long-cherished ideals”, “humil¬ 
ity”, “common ideals”, “seeking Divine guidance”, “light 
to them that sit in darkness”, “guide our feet.” 

A Voice : You left out, Excellency, “ Before Abraham 
was I am." 

The President: Who said that? 

A Voice: Just the President of the Universe, Excel¬ 
lency. But your technique was quite correct. I have 
used the machinery of verbal illusion since the stars 
began to shine. There is, indeed, no other way of car¬ 
rying on the Show. 

The President: No other way. 

Machiavelli: No other way. 

Mephistopheles: No other way! 
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THE PENETRATORS. 


Pyrrho: What these nations and peoples that lately 
exterminated one another lacked, my dear Momus, was 
empathy. 

Momus: And what is empathy? 

Pyrrho : It is the gift of transporting yourself imag¬ 
inatively up to the very point of hallucination and euch- 
aristic universality into what is known as the not-me. It 
is the art of putting yourself in the place of others, of de¬ 
personalizing yourself to the point of sinking into and 
becoming Julius Caesar, Nero— 

Nero: God forbid! You know, Julius, I was even 
blacker than History has painted me. 

Pyrrho: —a cloud, a flower, God, a pismire—even a 
German professor. The word comes from the Greek en, 
in, and pathos, suffering, passion. It differs from sym¬ 
pathy, which means to suffer with— 

Campaspe : Hell! was mankind destroyed so that we 
geniuses should be sent back to school again, Alexander? 

Alexander the Great: These philosophers will all cut 
their throats when they have no more words to conquer. 

Pyrrho: Clever, Alec! But I note your warriors and 
your concubines are, like Polonius, for a jig or a tale of 
bawdry or they sleep . . . Now, an empathist has the 
power to transport himself into the man he hates and 
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comes to understand just why the man he hates is what 
he is and why he couldn’t be different from what he is. 

Charles Reade: I put all your empathy into the title 
of a book, “Put Yourself in His Place.” 

Pyrrho: True enough, but repetition is the life of talk 
-—and, by the golden thigh of Pythagoras !—here comes 
the original, the mythical, the eternal empathist himself : 
Proteus! 

DeCasseres : Few legends are profounder than that of 
Proteus. (Pass me a pint of Chablis, Bismarck.) 

Proteus : That’s true. And, gentlemen, Protean is a 
far better word to illustrate Pyrrho’s remarks than em¬ 
pathy. For I am the substance of which the empathist is 
only the phenomenal shadow. 

Pyrrho, believing that nothing could be proven, that 
pro and con were equally valid, arrived at a condition 
of transcendental indifference, the light snore of the 
brain. 

Now, the Protean instinct, as well as the gift of em¬ 
pathy, does not arrive at a state of indifference, for I 
tell you flatly, Pyrrho and Sextus Empiricus, that a state 
of indifference has never been achieved by any man. To 
live is bias, to lean, to be out of balance, like Momus, who 
laughs at all things, which is Protean to the Nth degree, 
for all things laugh when at peace. 

Heraclitus : Laughter is merely a noise-mask to cover 
a sob. 

Proteus : It doesn’t make any difference what it covers 
—everything covers something else ... I am the Greek 
symbol for that which alone in man is incomprehensible 
—the Imagination. I am the poet, the mystic, the messiah 
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—any messiah—the fiction writer. I am Understanding 
—Spinoza, Saint Francis, Jesus, in a way. 

Jesus: I was you!? 

Proteus : Oh, no, schnorrer—I was you t which makes 
all the difference in the world. 

Protean empathy is the gift of great melomaniacs, 
above all. Sound being primordial (there is no such thing 
as silence; there is, however, cosmic deafness), rhythm 
is fundamental, universal and inter-penetrative. 

Artistically speaking, then, Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, 
Wagner, Chopin, Tschaikovsky, Schubert were the 
greatest empathists or Proteans. Through the magic of 
their music they became almost literally that which they 
depicted—forest murmurs, the tramp of the gods, desire, 
hate, springtime, death, Lohengrin or Alberich. 

And the great composers were, for that reason, the 
freest of men, for they transported themselves anywhere 
or into any one at a wish. 

This was also why music was the universal art: it was 
Protean, empathic. It transported us into something else, 
into some other where. It flung us into the not-me. It 
evaporated walls, houses, heavens, time, beings. 

Music was the great image-maker and dissolver of 
boundaries. It was on the magic carpet of the Image 
that we travelled outside of ourselves. It was the image 
that permitted us to insert ourselves into the lives of 
others. It was the magic ray. It was the whirlwind that 
lifted the veil of Isis. 

Music created images through sound as poetry created 
images through the eye. These emotional images carried 
us right into the heart of — 
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Schopenhauer: The Will, as I said in my essay on 
music. You, too, are that Will, Proteus. I identified my¬ 
self with the World-Will just as Spinoza, egotheist and 
empathist, identified himself with God, and Shelley iden¬ 
tified himself with Nature, and Jesus with Man, and 
Buddha with the Neant, and Orpheus made even inani¬ 
mate rhings live by the power of his music, which infused 
a soul— 

Eurydice : By the way, I wonder why I was thrust 
into Hell, Orpheus? 

Orpheus'. You weren’t thrust into Hell. You went 
there of your own accord—like most women. Is that not 
so, my dear Jonathan Edwards? 
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BEETHOVEN’S TENTH SYMPHONY. 


Remy de Gourmont: He who makes great music 
makes universes. 

Wellington: And cemeteries. I won the battle of 
Waterloo with bugles and drums. 

Remy de Gourmont: I said music — not noise. 

Tolstoy: I did wonders with a Sonata of Beethoven’s. 

James Huneker: I treated that all pretty thoroughly, 
I think, in my “Melomaniacs.” 

Balzac: Jim, no one can treat either music or musical 
subjects thoroughly because music treats of infinites, 
eternals. Before music we face the Unknown. 

James Huneker: Very good, Honore. Well, then, I 
just treated the subject in “Melomaniacs.” In “The 
Lord’s Prayer in B” I took your excommunication, 
Baruch, for theme and had “Our Father Who Art in 
Heaven” played in the agonizing key of B. “This tone”, 
I said, “became a monstrous serpent that plunged its 
fangs into Baruch’s brain and hissed one implacable tone, 
the tone B. The drum roared the same tone; the voices 
twined about the crucified Jew and beat back sleep, beat 
back death itself.” 

Spinoza: Ach! how you could write, Jim! But I 
wasn’t in the synagogue when they excommunicated me. 
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Uriel Acosta: I was, however, when they excom¬ 
municated me. And Huneker is right. Their words load¬ 
ed the pistol with which I blew out my brains. 

Bruno : Ah, the beauty of that curse they put on both 
of you, Baruch and Uriel! I got no music or beautiful 
rhetoric. I agonized to the Allegro furioso of Fire. 

Saint Francis: Dear Brother Fire! 

Nero : Fire was always superior to words when we had 
a totalitarian job to do. 

Leopardi: Almanacs for the dead! Almanacs for the 
dead ! — a shilling apiece. Almanacs —. 

Goliath: We were speaking of music. Which reminds 
me that after that damned scamp, David, had killed me 
he sat on my belly and played with his zither the most 
moving “Thank God” psalm I ever heard. 

Remy de Gourmont: Yes, we were speaking of music, 
and here comes Music itself. He was the Architect of 
Sound and he was probably the only human being whose 
form stretched from Zenith to Nadir. 

Beethoven: Danken! Give me a bottle of beer, Savon¬ 
arola, and some of that schmeerkase. 

I heard what you said about me, Remy, mon vieux, 
and I quite agreed with you. I was unquestionably a 
Titan, and the only reason I weep over the fate of the 
human race is that they have destroyed my symphonies, 
my concerts, my sonatas — all my work. 

Napoleon: They are not lost to us here, Master, for 
I filched all your works just before London went up in 
flames, together with the complete works of Shakespeare, 
a copy of the Bible and Las Cases’ memoirs of myself. 
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Taine : Still the egotist! 

Goethe : Modesty is the virtue of mediocrities . . . 
Now, Napoleon, I can return your famous “Voila un 
Homme!” which you let fall from your lips when you 
met me. Of you I can also say “There is a Man!” But of 
Beethoven I say, “There is a god!” 

Napoleon : I gladly make way for you, Ludwig, al¬ 
though you did peevishly rededicate the “Eroica Sym¬ 
phony” when you found out that I was just a man. 

Beethoven : You ruined an ideal, Bonaparte. I con¬ 
ceived you as a liberator of man. You turned out to be 
just another conqueror. 

Napoleon : And yet there is much of just that conquer¬ 
ing spirit, that military spirit, that imperial spirit in your 
great music, Ludwig! 

Beethoven : It cost no lives, it spilt no blood. Tol¬ 
stoy murdered to the music of my Sonata, but in a fiction 
... I confess now that I did something foolish when I 
tore up the “Eroica” dedication page and rededicated it 
to “a Hero.” It was a case of moralic atavism. One of 
your greatest moments was when you had yourself 
crowned Emperor. You were every inch an Emperor — 
except your fat stomach. 

The Count of Monte Cristo : I’ll outlive you both. 

Chesterton : That is a paradox! — there’s no one alive. 

Napoleon : Ludwig, mon vieux, here is the “Eroica.” 
Rededicate it to me — it is worth, to me, the memory of 
all my battles and even the memory of the nights spent 
with that beautiful piece of baggage from Warsaw — 
I’ve forgotten her name. 
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Don Juan : Walewska. I’ll say—. 

Beethoven : It is now yours, Napoleon. What can you 
do with it? It can’t even be played, as we have no mu¬ 
sical instruments here and the human race is no more. 

Napoleon: I’m going to put it in one of these empty 
wine-bottles and write on it “The Vindication of Napo¬ 
leon by Ludwig van Beethoven. Inaccessible Island”— 
well, what’s the date, the year anyhow? 

Leopardi : Almanacs for the dead! Almanacs for the 
dead! Almanacs —. 

Beethoven: I am now composing a symphony in fifty- 
two parts in my brain on the great debacle of Man. It 
will contain all my nine symphonies plus music that no 
human ear shall ever hear. It will contain the history 
of Man from the beginning to the end. I shall uproot 
his final psychic layer and transcend his sublimest dream. 
There will be such Pity in it that it will melt the atoms 
in my brain and such Laughter that will split my belly 
wide open. 

Mozart : And what will you call it, my good Ludwig? 

Beethoven : “The Ascent to Nothing.” 

Micromegas : It may become, finally, the national air 
of every star. 

Micawher : You’re all pessimists. Something will turn 
up! 
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THE DILETTANTES OF PARADISES. 


Milton : This should be called the Island of Lost 
Paradises. 

Jason : As we have only the famous of fiction and 
life here, I think it ought to be called the Isle of Re¬ 
gained Paradises. 

Parsifal: By the way, Jason, what became of the 
Golden Fleece ? 

Jason : King David finally got it and used it as a 
napkin whenever he drank his Passover port wine out 
of your Holy Grail, Parsifal. 

Thomas a Kempis: But what are these lost and re¬ 
gained paradises we were speaking of. 

William Blake : Why, each one of us had his spe¬ 
cial paradise. My paradise was the Imagination. Then 
there was the paradise of the eye, the paradise of the 
ear, the paradise of sensuality, the paradise of the 
abstract, the paradise of song, the paradise of sorrow, 
the paradise of laughter, and so on interminably. "Each 
one of us here has brought his paradise with him. 

Dante : And his Hell, too. 

Prometheus: Will you ever get over that bad habit 
of yours of playing with fire. Look what happened 
to me! 
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Joan of Arc: Amateurs of the flame! Don’t con¬ 
found verbal fireworks with a licking horror. 

Sir Thomas Browne : Let’s get on with our literary 
autopsy on paradises. 

Confucius: The paradise of Man was Duty. 

Kant: The Categorical Imperative! — Oh, where 
is my Transcendental Ought now? 

Ghenghis Khan: Pah ! Man’s paradise was butchering 
his enemies. 

Mahomet: Precisely — Allah il Allah! 

Allah: Pardon me, Mahomet — was Allah. 

Hegel: The paradise of Man was the Absolute. 

DeCasseres: It wasn’t yours, Frederick. How you 
nursed your relative job as professor! 

Peter Schlemihl: Whose got my shadow? 

Pythagoras: Maybe Buddha the Shadow - Eater 

swallowed it — he looks grotesquely fat. 

Bishop Berkeley: A shadow has no substance. 

Buchner: Nothing can exist without substance, 

Bishop. All that is is matter. A shadow has length, 
breadth and thickness. 

John L. Sullivan: Shadow-boxing! Well, Mr. Blake, 
what about them there paradises. 

Turner: Paradise is color. 

Casanova: Paradise was — 

The Archbishop of Canterbury: There, there, my good 
man, don’t name it in my presence, please. 

Casanova: What a rum lot you holy men are! I wasn’t 
thinking of pubic matters at all. I was going to say that 
paradise to me was writing memoirs. 

Disraeli: Paradise to me was making treaties. 
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Queen Victoria: And mine, my dear Benjamin, was 
having you kiss my hand. 

Lytton Strachey: What a subtle satirist you were, 
Disraeli! Those Machiavellian kisses! Those Mephis¬ 
tophelean flowers! 

Disraeli : We Jews are submarines. We go under to 
bomb. 

Plato : But back to our Utopian muttons. My para¬ 
dise was the Idea. Nothing can exist without it first 
being an Idea in a Mind. It is in that shape a Perfect 
Idea. When it is incarnated, it becomes corrupted— 

Mrs. Eddy : Plato, dear fellow, I made two million 
dollars out of that theory. 

Spinoza: Mary, do you know you owe Plato and my¬ 
self vast royalties on your book? 

Mrs. Eddy: Your mortal mind thoughts disgust me, 
gentlemen. 

Plato: I was speaking of the Idea, which was —is — 
my paradise. There were three formulas that no man in 
the lifetime of Man — or one of us here — ever suc¬ 
ceeded in breaking: Nothing can exist unless it is first 
an Idea in a Mind; whatever exists seeks dominion over 
some other thing, and all that exists above the animal 
stage conceives itself and the universe as they are not. 
Hence Nietzsche, Jules de Gaultier and myself were the 
Three Musketeers of Truth. 

Buddha: Count me in as D’Artagnan. I said that 
Man aspired to Nirvana. All desires to return to ab¬ 
solute nothing. 

Plotinus: Whatever exists desires to return to its 
generator. All beings want to get back into the Womb. 
My paradise was the Nirvana of the Intellect. 
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Epicurus’. My paradise was Experience and Sensa¬ 
tion used in the interest of attaining a sublime indiffer¬ 
ence. 

Flaubert : My paradise was boredom. It was in those 
unions with Emptiness that I begot my works on the 
belly of the Word. 

Isaak Walton : Gustave, that’s too involved for an 
open-air discussion. 

DeCasseres : Yes, each one had, and has, his private 
paradise. The world was cursed with those who tried 
to impose their own paradises on others by force majeur. 

Micromegas : It is not any different on the other plan¬ 
ets. These laws are universal unto the last star. 

Titania : Uncle Mike, will you take me skating on 
the rings of Saturn? 

Micromegas : Climb on my toe, Titania, and we’ll be 
there in a second. To hell with paradises, my dainty 
and exquisite Titania! 
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THE FLIGHT TO SATURN. 


Now, as Micromegas lifted Queen Titania on his toe 
a mighty tidal-wave out of the very guts of the Atlantic 
Ocean lifted Inaccessible Island and its Immortals high 
into the air. The roots and foundations of the island 
rose with the cliffs, giving it the appearance of a mighty 
devil-fish swimming in air. 

“I am taking you all with me,” said Micromegas, “to 
found a colony of Earth Geniuses on the rings of Saturn 
—all except you two. We want no Communism or Ca¬ 
tholicism on Saturn.” 

Saying which, the great Saturnian took Alexander the 
Sixth and Karl Marx by the scruff of the neck and flung 
them into the sea, where a shark swallowed them both. 

As the island went up slowly into the ether Herbert 
Trench, from the highest cliff, read over the Grave of 
Man his 

REQUIEM OF ARCHANGELS 
FOR THE WORLD. 

Hearts, throb no more! your time is past; 
Thousands of years for this pent field 

Ye have done battle. Now at last 
The flags may sink, the captains yield. 

Sleep, ye great Wars, just and unjust! 
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Sleep takes the gate and none defends. 

Soft on your craters’ fire and lust, 

Civilizations, Sleep descends. 

Sleep now, most dread, high-shining Kings, 

Your torrent glories snapt in Death. 

Sleep, Heroes in your mountain walls— 

The trumpet shall not wake again. 

Make ready thou, Tremendous Night, 

Stoop to the Earth and shroud her scars, 

And bid with chanting to the rite 
The torches of thy train of stars! 

And as his voice pierced the winds, the island ascend¬ 
ing higher and higher into the ether, the voice of the 
Great Psalmist was suddenly heard, like the roll of a 
mighty organ: 

He giveth his beloved sleep! 

DeCasseres: Indeed, what else had He to give of per¬ 
manent value! 
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FOREWORD 

I began "Fantasia Impromptu: the Adventures of an Intel¬ 
lectual Faun” in December, 1925. It is now about 400,000 
words long. My present intention is to print a part of it in¬ 
definitely. It will be printed as it was written—that is, from 
the beginning, page for page. 

It is an intellectual, emotional and spiritual autobiography. 
It is done spontaneously, without calculation. It is a mirror 
broken into a thousand bits. In each bit an angle, a part of me 
is shown. The whole cannot be seen, cannot be known. The 
whole is Elsewhere. 

I am blown where the mood listeth. I am honest; there¬ 
fore I contradict myself. I despise formal logic, formal 
thought, formal action of any kind. I know there is no logic 
in the universe of feeling and thought. Logically, the universe 
is absurd. My inner life is a reflection of the Immanent Ab¬ 
surdity. 

"Fantasia Impromptu: the Adventures of an Intellectual 
Faun” is, then, the tragi-comic spectacle of the Great Ab¬ 
surdity conceived and executed, without any forethought, in 
terms of my own contradictory and paradoxical life.— Benj¬ 
amin DeCasseres. 



INSCRIPTIONS 

I fertilize the eggs of ecstasy, of revolt and of laughter in 
the sleeping wombs of your brain.— DeCasseres. 

I who watch myself more narrowly and have my eye con¬ 
tinually bent on myself as one that has no great business 
elsewhere . . . I’ll gladly come back from the other world 
to give the lie to any one who will shape me other than I 
was, even though to honor me.— Montaigne. 

When we look at life it is in ourselves that we look, 
and we can see life profoundly only on condition of seeing 
profoundly in ourselves .—Charles Morice. 

I write because I wish to make for ideas which are my 
ideas a place in the world. If I could foresee that these 
must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in these 
ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars 
and even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I 
would nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither 
for the love of you nor even for the love of truth that I 
express what I think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a 
singer. If I use you in this way, it is because I have need 
of your ears !—Max Stirner. 




FANTASIA IMPROMPTU: 

THE ADVENTURES 
OF AN INTELLECTUAL FAUN 

(Part 4) 

The admiration, salutations and handshakes of two writers 
or artists who understand one another is the most beautiful 
blossom on the tree of the masculine emotional life. 

"Am 1 Crazy?”—While in the middle of a book I often begin 
another book, and while in the middle of that one I begin 
another one, and sometimes return to the first for a chapter or 
two while starting a fourth book. Thus I keep my mind fully 
orchestrated with flutes, drums, oboes, French horns, tubas and 
violins. It makes crazy music sometimes, but, as you know, 
ladies and gentlemen of posterity, I am a devotee of the beauty 
that is crazy, the music that is crazy and the speculations that 
are crazy, which means, like all genius, I am far ahead of my 
time; for all that is great and new begins with a doubt even 
in the brain of the originator. He always asks himself, "Am 
I crazy?” This question is the life-preservative defense of old 
habit-structures against the incursion of new habit-forms. 

Why is it that there is something ethereal, divine, glamor¬ 
ous, beatified in all forms of insanity, even organic and when 
the brain is really diseased? It is because the soul of things is 



a form of ecstatic, irrational demonism, and whatever is new 
and unusual in the world is born with the glamor of insane 
ecstasy on its face. 

Ethereal Me !—All my life is a hunt for ecstasy, which is 
the metaphysical basis of all my other desires—money, leisure, 
art. They all dissolve in the will-to-ecstasy. 

I am the muted harp calling perpetually for the sweep of 
passionate fingers, the silent piano panting for the crash of 
"apocalyptic thundertones,” the quiescent flute waiting for the 
deep, slow kisses of passionate lips. 

Profoundly sleeping at the heart of ecstasy is the desire for 
ethereality, the dumb aspiration of the soul and body to be 
alembicized into flame and fire and wind and rain and inter¬ 
planetary sun-shafts, the frenzy of consciousness to o’erleap the 
boundaries of the skull and riot in Dionysian heavens and hells. 

Awakening the Flame— Ecstasy cannot be induced by an act 
of the will; but it can be superinduced by will. Ecstasy is of the 
blood, wherein all secrets reside. Silence, dreamless sleeps, fru¬ 
gality in eating and keeping a little alcohol in the blood always, 
the contemplation of beautiful nudes either in pictures or 
reality and the long retention of the seminal fluid are some of 
the means that induce ecstasy. The prolonged immersion of the 
brain in the idea of God, to walk across a lawn in the effulgence 
of a magnificent sunrise in the cool morning air, the sound of 
an old barrel-organ after nightfall in summertime, to put my 
arm around a tree, to contemplate my belly in the bath, to pass 
a beautiful boy and girl on the street with the glamor of 
puberty in their faces, to find a colossal paradox in a book or 
a stupendous line of poetry, to sail over the ocean in a little 
yacht, to look into the eye of a sweet, laughing baby, to hear 
Bio’s voice and her laugh—a few of the things that are flame 
and faggot to my heart, my brain, my blood and my nerves. 
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The ice is on the dumbwaiter, the plumber is in the bath¬ 
room and the landlord on the telephone: Ecstasy, whereto art 
thou flown? 

The Evening of an Intellectual Faun— Leave the house at 
8:30 with Bio for a visit to an unknown’s house on East Ninth 
Street to meet Dr. Isaac Goldberg, the biographer of Mencken 
and Havelock Ellis and also a pretty good appraiser of my own 
work in the prints. Hostess greets us at door. She is beautiful, 
a white, intellectual, clearcut beauty. A face on a cameo. Beauty 
of sex-purity. Beauty of idealism. The beauty that catches my 
brain with a cold fire. The beauty that is non-sexual, non¬ 
cardiac, but that goes through my brain like a glittering dagger 
of polished diamonds. Beauty that smoothes out my restless 
nerves. The beauty of the faces of Velasquez’s women (opposed 
to the faces of the women of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who 
lure me to nympholeptic death and orgies of erotic madness). 
Calm beauty of still waters and moonlit lawns. A face washed 
clean of passion. Edelweiss. The Seraphita-Seraphitus of Balzac. 

Doctor Goldberg, middle-aged, a "regular feller”, no tricks, 
no pose, something of a rustic air about him (Roxbury, Mass.). 
Enter Paul Eldridge, author of three books that skewer the 
human race to an Alps of frozen dung. A few miscellaneous 
nobodies of both sexes that Eldridge, Goldberg, Bio and I use 
for audience while we tune up for an evening of orchestrated 
hilarity; mere pieces of sandstone on which we sharpen the 
knives that we are going to fling at one another; honing strops 
for our egos. 

Orange juice, chocolates, cigars, cigarettes. No matter; orange 
juice is just as good as wine to me when my bowels are work¬ 
ing perfectly. Sizz! the javelin-throwing has started. Goldberg 
launches a shaft at me in praise of Dreiser. Bang! I fire a bullet 
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about the lumberjack of words. Fast and furious for two hours: 
Napoleon, Faure, Mencken, Sadakichi Hartmann, Christ, Bos¬ 
ton, New York, Goethe, Sinclair Lewis, Frank Harris, France, 
Huneker, pomp, leisure, Satan, Charlie Chaplin, Emil Jannings, 
realism, romanticism, Spain. Intermezzos of guffaws, giggles, 
mental handclasps. 

Seventh inning. Stretch! Sing a bit of "The Mikado” and all 
compare rum-notes. Psychoanalysis: Goldberg tells us what it 
isn’t. Bio tells them about her "The Boy of Bethlehem.” I note 
the reverence of women for brilliant men. I note courtesy of 
brilliant men when a woman talks. 

Midnight. All leave, feeling better, having yawped out our 
egos and made a noise. Up Broadway through the night, I 
pondering on the fact that I am nearly majullah. 

Damn My Ancestors!—How fascinating to me are the in¬ 
spired vagabonds, the lives of dissolute genius: Verlaine, Poe, 
Gerard de Nerval, Baudelaire, Arthur Rimbaud, and so many 
others. They are so close to me that their lives affect me to 
tears; but I am so cultured, so civilized, so meticulous that I 
would probably have shunned even Verlaine and Rimbaud if 
I had known them, as I shun now the dirty wastrels of litera¬ 
ture. Damn my bathtub—and clean-shirt snobbery! 

Sublime Paradox— Gerard de Nerval calls his insanity his 
vita nuova! 

Flaming Age.— "The imagination makes us old,” says Alfred 
de Vigny. But not in the sense of years, but in the sense that 
God and little children are very old 

Recessional.— Words and thoughts, images and epigrams 
used to gush from me like lava and fountains of fire. Now I 
take a great joy in thinking of a word, a sentence, an idea; 
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walking around it, weighing it and its parts; putting words in 
their exact places in a sentence like a grammarian; putting the 
spectroscope on them. 

This is a sign that the planets in my brain are cooling. There 
is a recession of flame and fury toward the equator of sex and 
the polar ice-cap has begun to form at the peak of a star or two! 

The soul gets bald, like the body. Volcanoes dwindle to 
spouting boils. Thoughts that tore through the brain like 
Mazeppa lashed to the Wild Horse of Tartary become prim 
and perfumed princelets who amble leisurely astride their 
ponies in enclosed parks. 

My Icarus now rests for hours in a wicker-rocking chair on 
stars where the landscapes are purely sentimental. My Phaeton, 
who used to see how close he could come to setting the Earth 
on fire, has now turned his fiery coursers loose to browse on 
daisies. 

Will I be found dead with a copy of Felicia Hemans 
clutched to my breast? 

Hat Unaltered.—'While the incense-bearers are marching 
around me, while women are swooning at my knees, while the 
trumpets are blowing and while the peplum of genius is being 
fastened on me by reviewers and friends over my "Forty Im¬ 
mortals” and previous works, it is good in the midst of these 
ceremonies to have some one throw on my head from a roof 
a bucket of kidney ozone. It happened this morning. I received 
in the mail a clipping from the Hartford Courant, a review of 
"Forty Immortals” in which that book is called "windy 
verbiage,” "sheer effrontery,” "magniloquently impertinent,” 
"absurd,” "froth and fume,” "welter of turgid platitudes,” "sound 
and fury,” "foolish, pretentious book,” "writes like John Cowper 
Powys,” etc. 
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I am under obligations to the unknown writer in the 
Courant, and although my hair is full of odor (but unbowed) 
from the bucket of bladder ambrosia, there is a smile of satis¬ 
faction curling at the ends of my mouth which is my sense of 
proportion made visible. 

I laugh at my certainties. I laugh at my uncertainties. There¬ 
fore I weep. 

The Greater Fiction.—The story of Christ is, to me, greater 
than the religion of Christ. Triumph of Art over morality. 

Pipe Dream de Luxe.—U Christ announced (through the 
new trans-material radio which I am perfecting) that at a 
certain hour he would walk down Eighth Avenue, and at the 
same hour on the same day Napoleon announced he would 
walk down Seventh Avenue, Lincoln down Sixth Avenue, 
Aphrodite down Fifth Avenue, Mahomet down Park Avenue, 
Joan of Arc down Third Avenue and the elder Pierpont 
Morgan down Second Avenue scattering millions of ten-dollar 
gold pieces, all avenues would be practically deserted except 
Second Avenue. 

Personally, I would be sorely torn between Fifth Avenue 
(the promenade of Aphrodite) and Second Avenue. At the 
last moment I would elect Second Avenue, into which street 
I would go dressed in mail with suitcases and buckets, even if 
Shakespeare and Shelley were staging an arm-in-arm promenade 
down First Avenue at the same hour, with Beethoven on 
a truck in front of them playing on a piano the Sonata 
Apassionata. 

Despair the Deliverer.—"It is necessary, above all,” says 
Alfred de Vigny, "to annihilate hope in the heart of man. A 
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peaceable despair, without convulsions of anger and without 
reproaches to heaven, is the greatest wisdom.” I do not know 
wiser words than these. A serene despair, a radiant fatalism, 
has been my basic state of mind for twelve years, and always 
will be. With the abolition of hope, Time loses its teeth. I 
enter the current of Eternity. I live to loot the present moment. 
The ideal collapses into a luminous reality. Isis is unveiled. 
The Sphinx opens its mouth, pried open with the golden wand 
of the eternal Now. 

Losing hope, I submerge myself in the mystical (and 
mysterious) sea of the subconscious, let myself float in its 
luminous and ever-changing depths, knowing that nothing is 
true except that which is fugacious and illusive. A serene 
despair is philosophical, religious and scientific. It unites 
Epicurus to Buddha, Spinoza to Huxley, Omar Khayyam to 
Havelock Ellis, Marcus Aurelius to Anatole France. 

De Vigny wrote his beautiful pensee when he was thirty- 
five. It was later that I reached it, forty, perhaps, when through 
the black clouds of my despair there suddenly burst the sun of 
humor. My thunders dissolved into the star-dancing guffaw of 
Rabelais and the murderous lightnings of my hate dissolved 
into soft, ironic moonlight. But, still, I am inundated ever and 
anon with the old tidal waves of hate and Cimmerian despair. 
But serenity gains. 

A Thousand Ports—1 will never be popular, for I am a 
chameleon, a changeling, protean, universal, mentally and emo¬ 
tionally "as loose as ashes”; a writer of many masks. To the 
groundlings and nearly cultured, I am a Houdini, a mountebank, 
a sleight-of-hand man, a Barnum. Mariners cannot sail by my 
chart. My compass has a thousand needles and I am going in a 
thousand directions to a thousand ports simultaneously. 
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The heart is shame-red because it knows the brain is eter¬ 
nally spying into its secrets. 

Thais the "Eternal .—Man can live without love, but not 
without sex-gratification. The courtesan is more necessary than 
the sweetheart or mother type of woman. I can quite conceive 
of the human race reaching a point where men and women no 
longer want children; but I cannot conceive of the human race 
without its courtesans for the male and its Don Juans and 
Romeos for the female. 

The courtesan represents, in a manner, the triumph of Art 
over Love. The pleasure-woman, with all her arts, her secrets, 
her inventions, raises the sex-principle to an art. She is the 
enemy of sex-routine, of the love-illusion, of the thou-shalt- 
beget dogma, of the broodmare (mother), of the "mystical 
union” rubbish. 

The courtesan, the sex-adept, stems directly from the same 
root that Shelley, Liszt and Shakespeare stem from—the art-root, 
the art-ecstasy. The courtesan, and not the mother or sweetheart 
type, occupies the first place in the consciousness of all men 
except the clod. The "progress” from polygamous forms of 
civilization to monogamous forms of civilization finds its law 
of compensation in either the public or private apotheosis of 
the courtesan type. She is the artist of physical ecstasy. Thais 
and Don Juan (the male courtesan) are eternal types of reality, 
whereas the Madonna type is an ideal invented by the enemies 
of biological processes. 

It has been said by sentimentalists that Don Juan seeks in 
all his sex adventures an "ideal woman”. He is, in reality, seek¬ 
ing the supreme courtesan, a summum bonum in sex-pleasure. 
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The courtesan is necessary to the artist; he can do without 
love. The middle-class man, the non-artist, takes his courtesan- 
need out in "chickens”, flappers, his second establishment, his 
secret love-nest, leg-shows, the Follies and revues. 

Art and Love are at war always, and the pleasure-woman is 
eternal because she is as fundamental in human nature as the 
instinct for joy. 

Love in its profoundest forms tends to the de-sexualization 
of the man and woman affected. 

Manhattan Beach—The Garden of Legs. Woman in all her 
ugliness. Washed out by sun and water. All lure gone. Just 
thousands of the ugly human animal, unkissable, unhugable, 
undesirable. Flat bellies, big bellies, skinny arms, fat arms. 
No mystery, no romance, no charm. All the defects of their 
bodies vividly brought out by the sun and water for men to 
jeer at and sneer at and snicker at. Stench of nudity under the 
spotlight of the heavens. Woman, thy name is Clothes! 

Blood Books. — A book should have blood, brains, guts, 
brawn, phallus, backside, lungs; in a word, all the attributes and 
qualities of a living human being. It should be an echo, an in¬ 
carnation, a psychic mirror of the writer; a palpitant organism. 
Most books are dead, inorganic, because there are very few 
living beings that are alive. 

I Chortle.— Another kick in my derriere Americain this 
morning. The Brooklyn Eagle in an article on Edgar Saltus 
says, "Mr. Saltus, one fancies, was no more than the Ben De 
Casseres of his day.” Saltus’ bed cracked with laughter. Saltus 
was the Ben De Casseres of his day! Fancy that, Hedda! In 
the same mail two articles were returned from two magazines. 
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But the day is not quite lost. The teller in the savings bank 
marked $46.99 in interest on our bankbook. I shall call this 
day pessimo-optimo, splitting it fifty-fifty between Momus and 
the demnition bow-wows. 

How so many billions of married men and women live and 
have lived together on this planet without killing one another 
is to me the everlasting psychological puzzle and final proof 
positive of pre-established stupidity. 

Feminine Portraits— M. is a solid Jewish meal. B. is a harem 
woman, languid, lazy, sleepy-eyed, serpentine. F. is a cerebral 
flapper with an old-fashioned amorous aura about her; quite a 
curio in my collection. V. is a Fury that has been bewitched by 
a tenor; her serpents are musical eels—till the bans are pro¬ 
nounced. P. is the most voluptuously tired woman I have ever 
met. D. is idealistic gush with S.O.S. signals in her eye and a 
waist like a redwood tree. V. recites Paul Verlaine in the 
original and gets a black eye a month from her lover; legs that 
would damn the soul of Tommy a Kempis. E. is hardboiled, 
cynical, with a lascivious bob and oblong breasts; she is reading 
the life and letters of Walter Hines Page. W. is Juno-high, 
wears flat heels, has a pug-nose, almond-eyed, and travels be¬ 
tween Chicago and Nice with two dogs and a pimp. H. has 
starved herself to 108 pounds while waiting for Annie Besant 
to litter a brace of Christs. L. is Swedo-Parisian; grotesque 
courtesan out of Paul de Kock; drinks brandy and lies on the 
floor invitingly and bawls a nude chanson de lit. 

Why l Write .—Why do I continue to write, write, write in 
spite of the fact that no one will publish my works? To see 
the face of my dreams and the eyes of my thoughts and the 
trembling lips of my melancholy. All writing is photography, 
positives made from negatives in the dark-rooms of the soul. 
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For Life— With both hands at the bars, I stick my face 
through the interstices as far as I can and howl for the Turnkey, 
beg him to come; swear at him, plead with him to show up. 
While I howl and bawl and swear, faces appear at other cells, 
laughing at me, jeering at me, sneering at me. From still other 
cells there issue long peals of derisive laughter, jokes, sobs, 
curses, ribald songs, screams. But the corridor remains empty. 
The Turnkey never appears. C’est la vie! 

A Grotesque— If Europe had remained in its early fifteenth 
century state of mind, America would still be an undis¬ 
covered country. I would at the present time be a European 
going up in smoke in the grand square in Toledo for being a 
heretic; or, maybe, celebrating high mass to save my bacon; or 
playing with the rats in some Italian donjon for suggesting 
that the earth was round and the Pope’s head was flat. 

Oddities of Ma Vie Amoureuse — Curious and subtle sex- 
attractions in me for beautiful pebbles, Oriental rugs, seascapes, 
yellow walls and polished dishpans. Copulation with color and 
form. 

Grandeur-Madness— We all have our dreams of grandeur— 
grandeur-madness, the French call it. But why madness? And if 
so, why not? 

The fictional apparatus in us is the one thing that separates 
us from the animal world. When our dreams of grandeur 
overlap into our real life we are called mad. 

I have always had my dreams of grandeur since a boy. I have 
seen myself rescuing people from a fire (there is always a huge 
crowd watching and cheering me); I have visualized myself to 
the point of hallucination in seeing myself man the boats at a 
fire at sea, holding back cowardly men (of which I probably 
would be one in a real disaster) at the point of a pistol. My 
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triumphal entry into port; loud acclaim of the populace. I have 
seen myself riding (I am always in the cavalry) into battles, 
the bravest of the brave, slaughtering in the name of Anglo- 
French-Latin civilization. I have seen myself as a miracle- 
worker like Christ, bringing peace and happiness to the earth 
at last to the acclaim and incense of vast crowds (grandeur- 
dreams must always have an audience; the ego must plash in 
multitudes). 

The grandeur-dream has always changed with the periods of 
my life. "The Shadow-Eater” conceives myself as the judge of 
God. Just now it is to assume intellectual and moral dominion 
over the planet on which I live. 

Physically, like the rest of the race (there are no exceptions), 
I am a coward. Morally and mentally, I believe I am rather 
brave. I fear harm to my body. I welcome anything that happens 
to my mind, soul, psyche or what-you-will. Like Heine, I prefer 
a bad conscience to a toothache. Remorse is velvety. A physical 
pain is a cold steel. I used to have, when in my teens and early 
twenties, the martyr complex. I saw myself mounting the bar¬ 
ricades and dying sword in hand (I always died in front of 
vast crowds and retreating followers) a la Dmitri Roudine, 
a la the barricades in "Les Miserables.” I saw myself being 
burnt for a great idea (weeping women on hills in the dis¬ 
tance). I have died like Bazaroff, like Sebastian Van Storck. I 
have fasted and flogged myself like Saint Anthony (chorus of 
pilgrims in the distance coming to worship and picnic at 
my hut). 

And so on until Irony was born unto me, and I saw my little 
life was rounded by a leer. Which has not, and never will, kill 
my grandeur-madness, but tempers it to artistic forms. Irony 
and grandeur-madness are both health-forms; both are legiti- 
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mate. My will-to-grandeur is a promise of my profoundest 
being that some day, somewhere-. 

But mounted on this enormous Chimera of my being is 
Irony, with piercing eyes and sure bridle-grip. He guides my 
Chimera past consuming suns. He is Reason, Proportion. He is 
my Guardian Demon who drives the mystical car of my Imagi¬ 
nation through grandiose and inimical heavens. 

The above was inspired by a book by Henri de Regnier that 
I am reading, "The Heroic Illusion of Tito Bassi”. This is one 
of the finest books I have ever read. Here are the comedy of 
tragedy, the irony of illusion, the pathos, the humor, the 
bovarystic depths of life. It is a perfect work of art, a human 
allegory on a level with Don Quixote. Dear, wonderful, 
pathetic, ridiculous Tito Bassi! I am thee; thou art I. 

Tito Bassi is the human race. 

My Translation.— In. moments of profound despair, when my 
brain becomes rolls of involuted crape and my heart is a crypt 
and my very life-breath has turned to thick black smoke, I in¬ 
flate, idealize, etherealize my black hour with the music of 
pathos—Chopin, Liszt, Tschaikovsky. I rival my hell with the 
music of black stars, the heat of black constellations. 

Deepen, enhance your melancholy with music. Make your 
grief world-grief, cosmic-grief. The mournful music of the 
masters identifies your soul with the sadness of Lucifer. 

Never shall I kill my despair with joy again. It is too 
precious. I pile black on black, Cimmeria on Cimmeria. 

My Mystical Bathtub.—Music produces in me a feeling of 
mental, spiritual and corporeal cleanness. The first notes of great 
music disperse all the dirt that I have gathered to me during 
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kalpas of time. The pores of my brain and body and the 
corpuscles of my blood are rinsed by an ethereal bath-spray. I 
am bathing in the bathtub of the primeval universe. A sudden 
duster made of rainbow strands, in the hands of Zephyr, takes 
all the dust out of my cells with the magical quickness of the 
advent of Eternity. 

My phonograph is a great wash-rag, a shower, a fountain, a 
bar of magical soap. The lice in all the beards of all the Rus¬ 
sians have no power against music. 

An amusing satire may make one weep—Life, for instance. 

Only the obscene can arouse us from profound fatigue. 

An artist who has not venom in his nature is like Prometheus 
without his curses. 

Hour of an 1. F— Here sits the intellectual faun in his 
B.V.D.’s writing because he has nothing else to do at this time. 
It is ten o’clock in the morning, a torrid July morning. The 
sun has a sickly yellow tone. The chimes in the Metropolitan 
Tower peel out wearily. The usual New York noises are slow 
in coming to life. My tree is deadly rigid. Not a breath . . . 
Why do people blush when they admit they "have written 
some poetry—just little things?” Do they confuse poetry with 
confessions of self-abuse? . . . The plumbers have arrived to 
fix the toilet. . . Yesterday was a red-letter day, for I discovered 
this in a book of Charles Morice’s, which I glanced through in 
Brentano’s: "Poetry is a bouquet laid on a Tomb.” That is what 
I call a pistol-shot epigram; and I am going to put it in Walter’s 
book of poems, which are to be published in a few weeks . . . 
My tree has begun to stir. I hear the bell of a scissors-grinder 
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somewhere . .. The franc has fallen to two cents. Poor France! 
I would like to see her breed another Napoleon and exterminate 
her hypocritical friends; she needs her enemies. I am always 
pro-French. Right or wrong, France forever! She has never 
been wrong because her gesture is always dramatic and 
aesthetic .. .There’s the damned ’phone! 

A strong woman is generally an unhappy woman. 

Je t’Adore!—I who analyze all things do not want to analyze 
music. I never read books about music (a book about music is 
like examining the digestive processes of your passionately 
adored sweetheart) except for the style of the writer: Huneker, 
Symons, Rosenfeld. I do not want to know how music is pro¬ 
duced or the values of the instruments. I don’t care a damn 
whether what I hear is a scherzo or a rondo. About music I 
desire to remain in a state of total and abysmal ignorance. It is 
my form of Roman Catholicism. I accept it in dumb, mute, 
plenary faith. 

Music is my eucharist: it is literally the body and blood and 
soul of My Lord. To study music (as a layman and non¬ 
instrumentalist)—what a blasphemy! 

The World Is Still Healthy .—While there are no armies in 
the field at the present time, every country is at war. Mexico 
wars on the Catholic Church; Ireland wars against the De 
Valerist republicans; America wars against rum (this is purely 
a paper war); France wars on American tourists; England 
wars on the right of her working-people to live decently; 
Italy wars on the individual; Russia wars on capitalism (la! la! 
—also bull! bull!); China wars on China; Japan wars on pro¬ 
gressist activities, movies and cigarettes; Germany wars on 
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herself openly and secretly on France; Sweden wars on rum 
(la! la!—also bull! bull!); Science wars on the coy germ; the 
coy germ wars on the scientist; Catholics war on Protestants; 
Protestants war on Catholics; the Jew wars on the rest of the 
world; Christian Science wars on mortal mind; mortal mind 
wars on Augusta Stetson; and so on and so on. 

The only country, the only people, completely at peace, 
where there is no war of anybody against anything or anything 
against anybody, is Switzerland, a country that has produced in 
a thousand years hardly anything except a vast crowd of yodlers 
and waiters. Chere Switzers, requiescat m pace! For where 
there is not war there is nothing. 

War is the natural state of man; peace is the laboratory 
wherein Mars invents new modes of war. When this healthy 
instinct for mutual destruction is no longer with man, then, 
dear Woodrow of the crocodile tears, the heart of the world 
will no longer break, and Little Lord Fauntleroy will ascend the 
throne of the world with his consort, Little Eva. 

Theme .—The evolution of the erotic imagination from the 
cave-man to Paul Verlaine. Refinement of images and symbols. 
Final union ("union sacree”) of the Holy Ghost with Venus. 
Ballet of the great Ecstatics on the Field of the Cloth of Stars. 

Theme— Evolution of Laughter. Belly-laughter, larynx- 
laughter, mind-laughter, cosmic-laughter. The grunt, the smile, 
the guffaw, the brain-tickle, the diabolical chuckle. The social 
grin. The philosophic smile. The chortle of God. 

Rondo Capriccioso .—My wife sent me out on Third Avenue 
to buy Heinz’s cider vinegar and Rajah sandwich-spread. I 
brought home Atlantic and Pacific cider vinegar and Smitkins’ 
sandwich spread. Boob! dub! Silence. Then: "Ain’t cider vine- 
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gar cider vinegar? Ain’t sandwich-spread sandwich-spread?” 
Boob! dub! "But what difference—” Boob! dub! Then she 
dressed her prettiest, I lit my cigar, and we both sat down to 
read D. H. Lawrence. Night fell, the moon came up; we lit the 
lamp. Helen’s lips are drifting dust, but remember Heinz and 
Rajah for vinegar and sandwiches, rny laddie boys! 

Bleeding to Death— My God!—time oozes out of my belly, 
my back, my skull and my feet, and still fourteen of my books 
are not published. I hear the hurrying feet and beat of Time 
behind me, before me, over me, under me, and still I have not 
flowered. Drop, drop, drop, drip, drip, drip go the minutes into 
the bucket of oblivion—those minutes, my life-blood, my 
essence, never, never to return unto me! To die without hear¬ 
ing the shouts, the acclaim, the ridicule, the curses, the mockery, 
the fanfare! That is death before corruption! 

"The Song Divine !’—The religious silence of a midsummer 
Sunday afternoon. I am alone in the apartment. The Abyss of 
Despair, like the "gulfs” of Pascal, open in me and around me. 
I open the music-box. Caruso sings for me "The Song Divine,” 
the "Stabat Mater” of Rossini, "Triste Ritorno” and "In- 
gemisso”. I am transported to God. All my pride, hatreds are 
dissolved. 

I understand why the faith of the emotions is mighty and 
will always prevail over the intellect. I understand the mighty 
need that gives birth to this music and these songs of spiritual 
translation. I respect the illusions of the millions, for I had the 
same sublime illusions while the marvellous voice of Caruso 
ripped up the flooring of my conscious self and poured cataracts 
of tears and religious emotion into the very foundations of my 
being. 

How little I am when the deeps of my being open, when the 
bitter cry of the ages thunders at the dammed-up emotions and 
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carries them away like paper! How petty my judgments, my 
likes and dislikes, my attitudes, my egotism, my rotten arro¬ 
gance, my silly individualism before the almighty scream for 
help that goes up from my soul, in choral union with all who 
have lived and died, to the throne of God! We are a nothing in 
the tempests of His will. He can only be reached through the 
emotional life, through the humility of music, through the 
dethronement of the ego. 

There are only two forms of atheism: dislike of music and 
dislike of poetry. 

Mother-Earth has just one ideal: the phallus. 

With me, to take off my clothes—even my overcoat—is an 
erotic gesture. 

Books d la Cart—l have friends who buy and read every 
current book about which the publishers and the reviewers 
make a noise. It is just as if I bought the whole cart of vege¬ 
tables from our Billy the Huckster every time I heard his 
bawling under the window. 

America will not be free until it rubs out the national motto, 
E Pluribus Unum, and puts in its place the annunciation of its 
greatest son, "Great God! I see no sin in fornication!” 

Popular Bunk.— Idealism, idealist—something spiritual, good, 
clean. Remember, Nero was an idealist; so was Torquemada. 
So is Mussolini. An idealist is either a thug or a soggy sniveller. 

Smash It AlU—D. H. Lawrence is right. Let us get back to 
the dugs of things. Let us smash up everything except the ele- 
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mentals, which cannot be smashed. Come on, let us smash up 
everything material we’ve made—our machinery, our civiliza¬ 
tion, our moralities, our ideals, our sciences. Afraid? Well, 
that’s just why it all ought to be smashed—because "we are 
afraid.” That’s why I’d smash it all— just because it has made 
you and me afraid to part with it! 

The Seraphic Mephisto.— George Bernard Shaw was seventy 
yesterday. Vegetarian, puritan, non-drinker, non-smoker, non- 
girly, he is the freak of the world of letters. He has a witty, 
paradoxical brain screwed on a pious Christian-Socialist soul. 
His artificial intellect saved him from being an evangelical 
Red or one of the stinking breed of Moody and Sankey. He has 
given me hours of the most unalloyed pleasure. But when I 
read his Socialistic, humanitarian, international, workingman’s 
slop, the only thing that prevents me from vomiting is the 
amusing paradoxes he employs in his arguments and rantings. 

Morning o f an Intellectual Faun.—Bath at seven-thirty. Medi¬ 
tation: Has a man with hair on his chest more sex-vigor than 
one who has none? Why is hair a revealer of sex? The Greek 
Gods always look as hairless as the tip of Pike’s Peak. And they 
were notorious at sexual leapfrog. Hairy saints. Cold but 
hairy women. Was Casanova hairy? Well, so was Christ. Tub 
running over—just in time! Shave. A wild hair. Sudden pause 
—why not a series of love-letters between Mary Magdalen and 
Jesus? I let out a bawl. That’s a great idea! What an expose! 
What a study of psychoanalysis! With my many-sided genius, 
I could play it from any angle—romantic, confessional, erotic, 
humorous, reverent, messianic. Colossal thought! Damn that 
wild hair! A little blood flows. I must do those letters! Private 
subscription. Twenty dollars a copy. Leisure—when will I have 
it? Mental leisure. Must make household expenses. Shall I go 
back to motion-picture titling? Ugh! But I need money and 
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leisure! Choice of three talcum powders. "Dance of the 
Goblins” while I dress. Gerard de Nerval was a great genius. 
Hanged himself in the street. Tears on my heart. Breakfast. 
Wife: "What do you think of Mexico?” Me: "Hope they clean 
out all the churches. Good Job! Hurrah for Plutarcho Calles! 
Turn the hose on the priests—they can’t stand water. Wife 
laughs out loud. Bell. Janitor with plumbers. A leak below. Well, 
if they rip up the bathroom, where do we go? Tree looks fine. 
It says "good morning” to me. The same to you, my fine fellow. 
Letters. One from George Jean Nathan, the only man with cour¬ 
age and brains writing about the drama. I wrap up a presentation 
copy of "Forty Immortals” for him. Wife begins to type my story 
of Hollywood for the Tribune. Fifty bucks, if it doesn’t come 
back. ’Phoned Tom Geraghty to find out whether a certain 
scenario editor was male or female. "Co-educational”, came back 
the answer. Good old Tom! A profound answer, if you get what 
I mean. "Psalms of King Booze” back from Vanity Fair. Another 
week gone. It seems like a day. Soon a week will be like an 
hour, a month like a week and a year like a month. And at 
the end my whole life will be like a minute of consciousness 
in an eternal night. Bite my pencil and scratch my leg. 
Heigh-ho!—it’s noon. I’ll read "Othello.” 

If you have no ideas, beware of your tenses and your 
grammar. 

Meditations of an Intellectual Faun— Twilight—Sunday eve¬ 
ning—Silence like a seduction in a church—Puff, puff at my 
cigar—Necromancy, for on the sill of my window stand, sud¬ 
denly, Columbine, Ariel, Pierrot and Caliban; they smile at me 
and vanish; but their eyes said to me, "Kick the bucket, Ben, 
and join us for a radiant year in the ethereal interstices of Time 
with Prospero”—Paul Bourget on the Goncourt brothers; superb 
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essay—Balzac looks as though he never took exercise—Don 
Quixote was a great walker—I see Blake sitting stark naked 
under my tree; he is talking to himself. Himself? No. He 
parleys with God. I hope no one calls. I was drunk last night, 
and feel sleepy now. Yes, my dear, D. H. Lawrence must have 
gone through hell with women. He looks as if they had gnawed 
him to a shadow—Met John Russell last night at the Players. 
Great short-story writer; looks prosperous—It’s midnight in 
Paris—Will I ever get there?—Yawn, yawn, yawn—"Drill ye 
tarriers, drill!’’—darkness—Cigar is out. 

Vox Dei, Vox Populi .—Literature is just this: to say some¬ 
thing in print that everyone else has thought of and in a manner 
that every one else wishes he could say it. There is no such thing 
as a unique experience. Men who are the slaves of the remotest 
and most unusual moods (Poe, Baudelaire, Joyce, Blake) find 
instantly their mood re-echoed in thousands of beings. The 
extreme individualist is only a brain and a tongue or a pen that 
dares. There is the seed of universality in every "original” 
genius. There is in the foreground of his consciousness what is 
in the background of every one—or at least thousands, maybe 
millions, of others. 

There is nothing "original” in me. I am merely one of your 
potencies, one of your latencies. I am tombed in you, and you 
are expressed in me. 

Enchant Me !—All knowledge should be a form of white 
magic. I do not want to know; I want to be enchanted. Unless 
Science carries the wand of Prospero or the lamp of Aladdin 
in its hand, it is of no interest to me. 

After Reading My "Black Suns ”.—My books—my poems, my 
prose, my satires, my epigrams, my fiction, my pensees, my 
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fables, my essays—are a gigantic melting-pot of all ideas, of 
all systems, of all dreams, of all ideals. Black arrows soaked in 
vitriol aimed at optimist and pessimist alike. A torrential spew 
of ideas from my burst belly-brain. I am not the "malady of 
the age,” but the malady of the ages. I am a dirk in the veil of 
Time. I am the Crazy Beauty of Lucifer and Israfel. 

August 12, 1926, 4 A.M .—At this hour forty-five years ago 
there was born into the world Walter DeCasseres, poet, seer, 
nihilist and one of Nature’s terrible apparitions. My father 
awakened us (my sister and myself) and brought us down to 
the second floor, the bedroom of my mother, at about four 
thirty o’clock. I heard a squalling in the sheets, saw something 
very tiny and saw my mother smile wanly at us in the dim 
gaslight. "You have a little brother, children,” my father said 
to us. 

It was all very awe-inspiring and mysterious to me. After 
all these years the whole scene remains vividly in my mind. 
And now, Walter, on your forty-fifth birthday and twenty-six 
years after your death, Fame comes to lay a bouquet on your 
bosom. You are to be "The Sublime Boy.” Your poems, fragile 
mementos of your life in this pit of hell, are about to be pub¬ 
lished and sent broadcast. 

It may have been, Walter, that you have urged this thing 
through me, for you are Essence now and would naturally 
gravitate toward me for expression. The irony of it, Walter! 
Consciously you know nothing of the fame (ephemeral or 
not, I do not know) that comes to you long after your death. 
But irony and paradox are the law of life, Walter. 

Something awoke me from sleep at three A. M. this morn¬ 
ing and compelled me to get up and write this. There are 
impulses and memories in the soul which seem to be incarna- 
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tions. Did you awake me, Walter? Do you preserve a life, a 
consciousness through me? Strange and tremendous things are 
at work in me. We are two, Walter. I am two, thee and me. 
I carry you with me to the end of my earthly career—and you, 
Sublime Boy, are not "dead” until I breathe my last. 

To-day you enter your forty-fifth year, the year of your fame. 
You would have desired what I have done for you in the 
publication of your poems, although at the depth of the tears 
of your joyous surprise I see the sparkle of the ironic smile 
that comes only to the lips of God and genius. 

The Big Boys— Spinoza is the only thinker that I accept 
one hundred per cent. I take over eighty per cent of Nietzsche 
(this varies—sometimes I accept him one hundred per cent. 
His exaggerations about "cruelty” and "evil” are not to be taken 
literally, but as excess emotional baggage). Schopenhauer I 
accept in the same degree as Nietzsche. One supplements the 
other. Buddha I accept one hundred per cent. Buddha, Epi¬ 
curus, Spinoza, Emerson, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, De Gaultier 
and Walt Whitman (whom I accept as a poet one hundred 
per cent and as a seer and prophet about eighty per cent) are 
all ye need to know in the realms of thought. They are the 
great liberators. 

Spinoza was mathematical illumination. He reached the Nth 
dimension of tolerance. His sun is in the meridian after nearly 
three hundred years. A great work is to be done by some one 
who will get his work before the world in popular form. But 
pure thought, "philosophy”, has very little influence on human 
history. The great thinkers are for the cultured few, the aris¬ 
tocracy of the race. It might, on second thought, be a good thing 
to keep the books of the Intellectual Kings from the public as 
the Catholic Church forbade the reading of the Bible. The 
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people twist, deform and vulgarize all sublimities. My instinct 
is snobbish in this regard. I stand for my spiritual class, for 
my esoteric and hereditary privileges. 

T he Sleeping Prospero.— Sleep, its nature, depth or lightness, 
determines the quality of my mornings. Sometimes my morn¬ 
ings are clear, quiescent, limpid mentally and physically, like 
a flawless, cloudless sky on a winter’s day. Sometimes they are 
nervous, crabbed morose, venomous, as though the night had 
tossed a nest of tarantulas out of the depths into my brain, 
veins and heart-ventricles. Sometimes they are erotic, lascivi¬ 
ous, evocative of the nudes of Rubens, the obscenities of Rops, 
the delicious tease of a ballet of hips and hams. Sometimes they 
are suicidal, carrying with them, until I get out of doors, the 
desire to extinguish myself immediately. Sometimes these morn¬ 
ings are playful, dancing, mischievous; Puck and Tyl are in my 
brain, my heart laughs a wanton, pizzicato laugh at all things, 
and I desire to do what Gargantua gayly did from a roof—all 
over the world. 

Sometimes my mornings are full of will and audacity; some¬ 
times they are will-less and flabby; sometimes I could conquer 
the world in an hour; sometimes I roar and rant because I have 
lost my collar-button. 

Sleep, digestive processes and the bank-account are the 
causes of these variant mornings. I half believe, though, that 
the psyche in deep sleeps goes elsewhere and participates in 
ethereal romances of pure thought, or joins the bacchantes in 
wild vinous and erotic revels—sometimes linking itself with 
Pure Spirit, sometimes visiting the hells of lost dreams, where 
it participates in the revels of erotic and intellectual ecstasy, 
of which our amours and philosophical speculations here on 
earth are merely the preludes—or memories. 
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The child is an artist. He descends to a species of death 
when he begins to reason. 

"World-Strangeness”—The difference between the public 
and the genius, between the crowd and the individual, between 
the philistine and the artist is the difference between the fa¬ 
miliar and the unfamiliar. In plays, books, motion pictures, 
paintings and ideas the crowd will show interest only in what 
is familiar, what they can instantly recognize. Recognition is 
their touchstone. Opposed to them is genius, the artist, the 
individual, who pursues the unfamiliar, whose craving is for 
the thing not yet seen, not yet felt, not yet apprehended, not 
yet experienced. 

What I do not recognize sets up great throes of joy in my 
soul. When I come across the unfamiliar, the new, the novel— 
especially if it destroys something familiar and iterant in my 
mind—I experience the lover’s thrill. I want to be thrown off 
of my feet of certainties all the time. Hence I wait perpetu¬ 
ally on the borderlands of the brain for the hourly rendezvous 
with the Goddess of the Unfamiliar. 

Between me and the world around me is the impassable 
abyss of the division of the race into those who seek recogni¬ 
tion and those who seek the strange. To me, even the familiar 
is unfamiliar, for I have lived in this world for fifty-three 
years, and it is all strange, all unrecognizable, a house wherein 
I feel persona non grata, a place where I have never been be¬ 
fore. "World-strangeness” William Watson calls it in one of 
his most beautifully and least-known poems. Least known of 
course! Because "world-strangeness” is the least popular and 
least known of experiences. 

The Craig Gesture.—Last night at the theatre all we men ap¬ 
plauded when Craig smashed a rare ornament to a thousand 
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bits on the floor of his wife’s sacred drawing-room to show 
that a man is greater than a thing. We husbands all applauded 
the Craig gesture, but would any of us, in a declaration of 
freedom, dare to do the same? Still, that was the great moment 
in the play and a highly symbolic moment historically, psycho¬ 
logically and socially. It is a good thing for peoples, races and 
individuals to grab, every little while, a sacred or "priceless” 
ornament from the place where it is worshipped and dusted 
and petted and hurl it to the floor. It makes us all feel better, 
as it did Craig when he opened fire on his wife by smashing 
her pet ornament. 

I’ve got more stones in my pocket at the present time than 
there are glass-houses in the world. When anything gets a 
heavy hold on you, your God, your wife, your mother, your 
business, your pet idea—smash it! Make the Craig gesture! 
Once a year, walk to some sacred place in your skull, your 
heart, your house—or the bar-room—and hurl some sacred 
ornament to the floor. It is good blood-letting. 

Make the Craig gesture—and make it often! 

The "Aesthetics” of an Intellectual Faun.—Has an intellect¬ 
ual faun, like myself, an "aesthetic”? What is an "aesthetic”, 
anyhow? Benedetto Croce would say it is a theory of 
beauty”. What a detestable Germanic term—"theory of beauty”! 
Still, there are moments when I step out of my magic world 
of dreams and ideas and images, stand aside on the ice-cap of 
my brain and try to dissect the Beauty miracle. With the re¬ 
sult that after some pondering I have no theory, unless it be 
the one I borrowed from Plato and built on—that Beauty is 
an immanent evolving, eternal Idea of the Essence. 

My theory, as a faun, is implicit in my work, as Rodin’s 
"theory of beauty” is implicit in his marbles and bronzes. 
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Beauty is not composed of images; images are a quality of 
Beauty. It is not wholly color; color is a quality of Beauty. It is 
not "expression” (as Croce says), but expression is a quality 
of Beauty. 

Beauty is to a faun like myself any manifestation of the 
immanent and eternal Ecstasy. Where there is Beauty there 
must be Ecstasy. Its individual form is determined by the 
sensibility of the instrument that it floods. Beauty is Ecstasy 
and Ecstasy is Beauty, and in a faun like me it takes prankish 
forms, deadly forms, Apollonian forms, Dionysian forms, erotic 
forms, mathematical forms, intellectual forms, sadistic forms, 
childlike forms. But it is all Ecstasy. And my soul is one pro¬ 
longed flood of ecstasy that pounds the keyboard of the stars 
and carouses with the succubae in hell. 

I am Narcissus, and I have never beheld anything more 
startlingly gorgeous than my own soul in the mirror of my 
consciousness. It is true of all humans in varying degrees; each 
one is in love with his own soul. Each one of you, ladies and 
gentlemen, is a Narcissus. But you admit it only privately and 
blushingly and whisperingly to yourselves. I say it out loud, 
which, after all, may be the only difference between us: I am 
a Voice and you are a blushing hypocrite. You are afraid of 
the word "Narcissus”. I use it and affirm it boldly. It is the 
profoundest myth of the ancients. We reject everything except 
that which reflects our own image. It is the philosophy of the 
eternal Ego. 

So my aesthetic is, finally, Narcissan Ecstasy. And it is yours 
also, you crimson-mantling hypocrites! 

It was Nietzsche who "killed God” and then closed his eye¬ 
lids with the golden pennies of his epigrams. 
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The Housebroken Faun—l am now developing my finer 
household instincts. I was a bohemian before marriage, and it 
has taken seven years to housebreak me. I sweep the crumbs 
off of the table. I dry the dishes. I pick up papers from the 
floor. I empty my own ash-trays. I am refining myself into 
the Thoughtful Husband. These things do not come naturally 
to a genius, one like myself especially, whose whole life is 
psychical and cerebral. But I find quite a new joy in helping 
to keep house. I can think and meditate while I’m washing a 
saucer. The action of the arms stirs up the blood in the brain. 

Besides, these thoughful niceties of mine pave the way beau¬ 
tifully for a night out with the rowdies (how I love them! — 
Evohe! you midnight rascals and taxi-burning souses!), which 
is necessary for my health once a week, although I cannot 
make my dear wife believe it. So I ease myself out by helping 
to keep house. 

Woman!—but Down with the Female!—! am the most bitter 
and militant anti-feminist it is possible to conceive. I am pro¬ 
woman, but anti-feminist. A woman is one thing, a female is 
another. A woman is the part of the female I love; a female is 
the part of a woman I hate. I bring no judgment. The female 
is a natural product, like boa-constrictors, vampires (if any) 
and insane devils. I bring no judgment, because I do not ap¬ 
proach a serpent or a destroyer of my life of any kind with 
reason. I bring no judgment—I bring a sword, or a deadly ver¬ 
min exterminator. 

Now, the tragedy that all real men most confront, and, above 
all, the artist, is this: Woman is disappearing and the Female 
advances. Not in the sense in which Huneker exclaimed, "Lo! 
the lesbians, their sterile sex advancing!” No. More power to 
the lesbians! They will kill off one another, and as to their 
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sterility, more power to their barrenness! I would like to see 
reproduction cease for fifty years, if not forever. Not the les¬ 
bian as the lesbian, but the lesbian as female concerns me. 
The lesbian is only a small detail in the tragedy of the con¬ 
quering Female. Woman is disappearing, and the Female— 
the enemy of man, the tarantulas of the Medusae—advances! 

This world is a man’s world, and rather than see man abdi¬ 
cate to the female I would lead a general slaughter of females 
even if it necessitated men becoming homosexual until we 
could replenish the earth with real women again—women of 
whom we are the masters, women who love to be mastered, 
women who will develop their womanhood along biological 
lines, women who will stick to their own domains as men 
must do to theirs. 

But maybe I exaggerate the menace. It is a passing phenom¬ 
enon, maybe, this attempt of the female to supplant men, to 
dominate us, to upset and transvalue all biological values (like 
the lunacy of Lenin in the economic sphere). Nature knows 
her work. She will send forth a strong race of men to clean 
house. Her Genserics and Attilas will never die. 

I kiss the heart of Woman while I plant a dagger in the 
breast of the Female! 

Exposed Roofs— Patriotism—the real thing—is sane and 
healthy because it is egotistic. "Internationalism” is stupid, 
anti-biological and unhealthy because it is altruistic, hence 
hypocritical and sentimental. Whatever is egotistic is anti- 
sentimental. Whatever is egotistic is right, even when it is 
"ethically” wrong. 
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I am a Latin patriot, although born in America. I am Medi¬ 
terranean. I am a patriotic Frenchman, although there is no 
French blood in me. There is such a thing as psychic patriotism. 
You must belong to some country, some race, some region. 
You will know where you belong—where your patriotism 
belongs—when a war breaks out. And it is impossible to hide 
your sympathies. You cannot hide your country. 

It Was My War!—I am not a product of the war. The war 
was a product of me. I needed verification for my cosmic pes¬ 
simism and my proclamation of universal evil, and his Satanic 
Majesty, God, answered my need with the deviltries and inu¬ 
tility of the World War. My most pessimistic books were 
written before the war (with the exception of "The Litanies 
of Negation”), and I naturally took a certain amount of cyni¬ 
cal pride in that event. But every pessimist and nihilist can 
prove his case with facts if he waits long enough, while the 
optimist whether he waits for a day or forever has merely the 
pleasure (or pain) of watching his ears grow. 

Mirrors and Bobsleds—There is about as much "local color” 
or "human interest” in my greatest writings as there is in an 
’earthquake or a comet hitting the Earth. Two or three of my 
books are understandable by the crowd. If any one looks in a 
mirror long enough he will see a jackass. Those two or three 
of my books are mirrors. The others are for bobsledding over 
the pole-caps of the universe. 

Romance and Realism— Everything I do is romantic, for 
romance is my reality; and all forms of reality are to me roman¬ 
tic. And that’s all there is to "romance” and "realism”, the 
Romantic School and the Realistic School. They are one and 
the same thing. Zola was a romantic; Cabell is a realist. 

Reality is my special reaction to anything. A botanist who 
minutely describes a plant is romancing about it. Science is 
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all romance; fiction is all reality. At bottom all is romance— 
and that is the Great Reality. They blend at every point. Shake¬ 
speare is the greatest artist that ever lived because he, more 
than any other artist, made Romance and Reality one thing. 

Early Mass of an Intellectual Faun.—\ can, again, divide the 
human race into two classes: the Illuminati and the Illiterati. 
The only point of contact of both divisions is their common 
eroticism. The eroticism of the Illiterati takes its highest flight 
in the sex magazines. The highest erotic flights of the Illu¬ 
minati are co-equal with the highest flights of the imagination 
and pure intellect. Those lines from Shakespeare, one of the 
Erotic Illuminati, have always stuck in my head: 

"So Lust unto a radiant angel linked 

Will sate itself on a celestial bed 

And prey on garbage.” 

I may not have the quotation exact (damn looking things 
up!—the spirit’s the thing), but it is an example of a tremen¬ 
dous flight of the imagination of one of the Erotic Illuminati. 

The erotic imagination of the Illiterati always has something 
of the water-closet and the sex organs about it: Frank Harris 
is an example, although Harris is not one of the Illiterati but 
is vulgarly erotic. The Erotic Illuminati may indulge in vulgar 
images at will (all things are permitted the imaginative gods), 
but the Illiterati have no wings—only at best a flying mattress 
or a flying hayrick. 

I think that all the motions of suns and planets in the cos¬ 
mos are caused by the measured love-embraces of super-beings. 
As the intellect evolved on other and higher planes these 
embraces would tend to become more and more conscious, 
measured and prolonged. 

The ether may be a colossal, measureless bed. 

Noli Me Tangere !—I have the feeling that when I am in the 
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presence of or in the same house or room with another human 
being I am only half of myself. Something is missing in me 
physically and psychically. I am being absorbed by another 
soul. I am not co-ordinated, completely integrated, whole. 
The minute I am alone, completely and wholly alone, some¬ 
thing flows back into me that belongs to me and was other¬ 
where. I become gay, buoyant, productive, creative. Even when 
in despair I feel it is my despair when alone. When anyone 
else is present, I must divide my sadness, which is ridiculous, 
humiliating. 

Liberty and solitude are synonyms. Slavery and crowds are 
synonyms. The artist should have no family, no children; only 
places and persons to visit at will when the gregarious and 
social instinct floods him. He should be a hermit king who 
selects his hours when he will give audience, selects whom he 
will receive or visit, and be perfect master of his hours and 
days of amorous and vinous recreation. 

Ah! If we artists only had the courage—and the power— 
of Big Business thugs, diplomatists, military commanders and 
other species of garbage to insist insolently, snobbishly, sub¬ 
limely, brutally on the sacredness of our ego and our time. 

We are "holier than thou”, you tenders of the stink-pots 
of the world! And our motto should be Noli me Tangere! 

Temperament and insolence; vice, perversity and excess— 
the soil of genius. 

A Portrait of a Lady— She had been away for four days in 
the country. Husband left behind to grind out something. A 
good hubby. She stepped out of the taxi laden with flowers, 
radiant, overflowing with laughter and gayety. Her dimples 
were deeper than usual. There was amor in her eye, her step, 
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in the "Hello! Hello! ” in her voice. Madame had had a "moral 
holiday”. She had slept well and wisely. 

Hubby hatless, solemn, carried her grips up the stairs. She 
burbled, gurgled all the way up. I followed. Youth, new youth; 
in her rear prodigious horns on hubby. 

Ah! Madame, thou hast thy secret, but not hidden from 
the eye of me peeping and ironical intellectual faun. 

Huneker Anecdote—One night "Jim” Huneker and I were 
sitting in "Jack’s” trying to break the seidel-drinking record 
(how we could lap up the beer in those ambrosial days!). 
I told Jim that the night before Murray Schloss (a bore of a 
Socialist and an arty culture hound of the Los Angeles type) 
had said that Kipling was a far greater poet than Swinburne. 

Jim’s gray eyes flashed as he said to me: 

"Didn’t you smash him in the jaw?” 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Posterity. I’d really like to get a 
peep at some of my biographies. Those of you who are read¬ 
ing this forty years from now (1926) know of course that 
there are three or four of them. 

Are they still doing biographies a la Lytton Strachey or 
have they gone back to the classic style of Brandes? I suppose 
my biographies would rather amuse me. Various styles, various 
points of view, various "explanations”, psychoanalyses and 
all the other stupidities. 

Then, the hundreds of articles that must have been written 
after my death—DeCasseres the cynic, DeCasseres the mystic, 
DeCasseres the poet, DeCasseres the nihilist, DeCasseres the 
erotic Narcissan (the Stuart Shermans, Paul Elmer Mores and 
the other critical nunkey-donkeys let themselves loose on 
the "erotic Narcissan”, I’ll wager my urn-full of ashes to your 
Aunt Tillie’s womb-shield!)—DeCasseres the prosateur, De¬ 
Casseres the "God-intoxicated”, DeCasseres the "Satan-intoxi- 
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cated”, DeCasseres the "word-drunkard”, DeCasseres the egoist 
(or egotist—now, I’ll bet they did themselves proud on that 
score!), DeCasseres the lover, DeCasseres the souse, DeCas¬ 
seres the-the-the-the-the— 

Is there a statue or a bust of me somewhere? (I hope you 
haven’t forgotten Walt Whitman, ladies and gentlemen of 
posterity. Thirty-seven years after his death there is no statue 
to the grand old man.) I have noticed that dogs make a spe¬ 
cialty of statues, so you will please put me at a height no dog, 
however ambitious, can reach. 

I am really not "kidding” (does that word still live in 1975? 
I like slang) fame or posterity, for I desire that the best of 
my work shall live and influence you. But I am curious about 
post-mortem things, and you, you know, are my coroner’s 
jury. 

Be soft and live humbly if you want to learn something 
about the human race. 


The Amours of the Eye— One of the greatest pleasures to 
the dilettantes of love is the amour of the eye. In the street, 
in the subways, in the theatres, in evening companies there is 
perpetual and thrilling eye-suction between the sexes. 

I have delighted in this for years. What delightful messages 
flit from brown eyes to brown eyes, from blue eyes to blue 
eyes! Sudden glances that interlock at corner turnings in the 
street. Sudden secrets flashed from soul to soul. The quick 
parry and thrust of images and dreams, the amours of the 
eye! Intoxicating game—exquisite sport! 

Le Jour de VAmour — I read to-day that in the next war 
subtle, rather sweet-smelling gases will flow over whole cities 
from radio-directed airplanes that will put, to death millions 
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very gently. So seize your women quickly, my buckos! It is 
not far away, this Age of Satan. You know what you’ll want 
above all things for the sweet, quiet voyage into No-Man’s 
Land. Pick ’em out now! 

Nirvana is simply the mentalization of the sex-climax. 

Everything points to the incarnation of a new God. Let 
him look to it that his doctrines fit in with Big Business. 

The Drink Sublime .—How well I understand the youth 
of Coleridge—his swooning in abstractions, his ascension and 
abiding in Eternal Ideas, his transmutation from the real to 
the ethereal! 

When a boy, I used to collapse suddenly, without warn¬ 
ing, into the abstract and remain there for five and ten min¬ 
utes, then take up again what I was doing. It was a form of 
catalepsy, a profound, objectless revery. I held my breath in 
the Infinite. It was the ecstasy of total equilibration. Sweet 
seizure, divine immersion! Rarely comest thou now! My soul 
lies open to too many influences. I am split into a million 
bits. I need the insulation of the Infinite, the aegis of the 
hypostatic union, more than ever. 

I have a demon in me; but I do not want to suppress it. 
I want to express it. That’s the difference between me and a 
Christian. 

The Family Photograph .—When you are entirely "different” 
from the rest of your family, there begins a contest as to whom 
you look like. He (or she) must look like some one—like 
uncle, like aunt, like papa, like mama, like cousin Lightstones 
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or Aunt Roundbottom. It is simply inconceivable that you 
should look like yourself. "He’s one of us, by God!—and he’s 
going to look like one of us if we have to fake the resem¬ 
blance!” It begins with the baby. See how much he resembles 
his uncle Flathead! The comedy of the tribe, of the family 
trying to hog-tie you to them! 

Morning of an Intellectual Faun.—Void the gas-bill. Began 
my article on Spinoza. Killed a mosquito on my hand. Second 
paragraph of Spinoza. Mind drifting. God! how exquisite her 
ankles were! Did I pay for the papers for last month? Should 
write a letter to Don Marquis. Spinoza the God-cataleptic. 
What about Blake and Arthur B. Davies? Dog barks in neigh¬ 
boring yard. Gorgeous day—the Yankees still winning. But I 
really ought to be writing that sketch of Cabell for Mencken. 
Put Spinoza aside. Read a bit of De Musset. Noon. Eddy 
McDermott has a new grade of beer. What is the favorite 
drink of Mephisto? I’ll go to the club. My article on the 
French debt created a hell of an uproar. I am abused. Ha! 
Ha! also Ho! Ho! Got their goats! No, I’ll drowse and dream 
of dryads and fauns and the gunmen of Chicago. The vege¬ 
table man. Another manuscript back. Now, I lay me down to 
sleep, and if I should die before I wake—but I won’t! Too 
damn healthy. Racca on everything! 

I may die just in time to salute my dawn. 

The Pros per o of Anarchs.—Perfect liberty can only be at¬ 
tained by one man on an uninhabited island, and even there 
his privacy will soon be invaded. He will begin to hear "voices” 
in a few months—voices from the sea, the hills, the ground, 
the air. For the ear, the brain, the mouth are gregarious. So 
unless he is very strong, he will become mad. 
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Now, the lone madman on an uninhabited island attains 
the very highest degree of liberty conceivable. He is king of 
"a realm fantastic”. His movement his speech, his habits are 
absolutely free. He is the perfect autonomous Anarch of the 
extreme individualist’s dream. He is the Prospero of Anarchs. 

The "voices” that he will hear, the "beings” that he will 
talk to are out of his subconscious worlds. He thus multiplies 
himself, and his egos expand till they fill heaven and air and 
his island universe. Being of his own making, they are more 
delightful companions than those he meets in cities, and the 
"voices” are non-adenoidal. He is the hermit of the universe 
—the perfect "free soul”. 

To All Deserters.— To the "slacker”, the man or woman 
who plays "hookey” in the brutal "School of Life”, the sullen 
being who stands aside and "won’t play”, or who laughs and 
goes fishing while the world sweats, wars, loves, steals and 
sinks in the cesspools of business: Prosit! 

The cowards are those who are afraid to run away. The 
brave are those who have the courage to dodge the social 
draft. That’s the secret wish in your hearts, O uncourageous 
and pitiful millions—to jump the job, make a getaway, assas¬ 
sinate the Big Boss, Social Necessity. 

When I was a young man I used to slip out the back door 
and run down the alley to Berks street when people came to 
the house for a "party” or a social gathering. I found my free¬ 
dom in Billy Ziegler’s saloon or a wild hike through Fair- 
mount Park, all alone. 

The gospels of Work and Social Necessity be good and 
goddamned! And you are always dreaming of that back alley 
to a Billy Ziegler’s saloon where you may dine and wine and 
break the fetters of the social gods. 
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Prosit to the Judases and Benedict Arnolds, the Huck Finns 
and the Tyl Eulenspiegels of life! 

Great Is Brahma!— Down to the depths where Life peels 
off all its clothes and I see the vermin-covered skeletons of 
Brahma’s infernal workshop. But he is merciful is our great 
god Brahma! For at the point where the last shred of color 
and light dissolve, where the ghastly machinery and the infer¬ 
nal truths of the universe are revealed in all their grinning 
terror—when I am about to dissolve in a star-shattering scream 
—there crawl out of the light of this unexpungeable hell the 
solacers, women, naked and alluring, and dancing wine-vats 
immersed in the mirages and auras of creational dreams and 
fantastic adventures. Then my dying soul incarnates as Tantalus, 
and I fling myself on the breasts of Maya, and we chant ho¬ 
sannahs to the stuffed and glittering illusions of Earth. Great 
is Brahma, the consoler, the Paraclete, the Father of Lies! 

Two Presences— Bio has her super-double. It is a divinized, 
glorified, beatified Bio, her guardian angel who comes to her 
in her life-crises. My double is satanic, an impassioned world- 
egoist, a marauder, a titanic Mephistopheles. They fuse in the 
higher synthesis. The Devil and Mary copulate in the dimen¬ 
sion where parallel natures meet. 

The Faun Sentimentalizes.—September winds rack my tree 
and it waves in the air like a demon chained to buggy roots 
and soggy soil. It hears the call of October-death. Its leaves 
yellow. Its little branches talk to me in wild algebraic terms 
which I cannot translate. A leaf floats up on my sill. The mys¬ 
tery of that leaf! You were not last March; you have been 
all summer, and soon you will be not again, and so this world 
and all it contains—but there! I’m going into quotation, senti¬ 
ment and platitudes. More important—will Tunney lick Demp¬ 
sey? 
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The Under-Superman—The Jew survives because he refuses 
to live up to his conscience. He obeys life, not an ideal. The 
"Christian conscience” is envious of the implacable realism of 
the Jew and hates him. But the Jew is the superior being 
because he is both lower and higher than his conscience. 

The Day of an Intellectual Faun— Week began with the re¬ 
jection of my "Psalms of King Booze”, first mail Monday 
morning. Three cusses, a perfect evac. and a cold shower 
put me right with the world. Second mail; a letter from Maurice 
Maeterlinck, a wow of a letter, in which he praises my "Forty 
Immortals” as one of the greatest books of criticism he knows 
and says I sometimes put into a page more than a man can learn 
in a lifetime. Laved my soul for an hour in the bath of his 
praises. How I enjoy praises from men who really comprehend 
me! 

My fall hats come back from the cleaners. While trying them 
on to see whether they have shrunk I think about my essay on 
Cabell for The Times. Sat down and wrote my article on Cole¬ 
ridge. Ah! opium, landanum if I dared! What peace, what 
visions, what veils to put on over these tired inner eyes! 

Poisons, opiates and brandies should be had for the asking. 
Life is not important enough to bother about the way you die. 
The main thing is to escape pain. But I will never take drugs— 
I’m too cowardly, too cautious, too mirror-conscious of changes 
in my face. They who keep the solaces of drink and drugs from 
us are all rich drug-addicts, sexual perverts, giant profit-whores 
and preachers of "efficiency.” 

"Ice!” I always lift it off the dumbwaiter. A long hike up 
Broadway, where the stench of humanity soils my very bowels. 
The library. I’m cleansed the minute I enter. The empire of 
brains, the pleasure-palace of the soul. I love the men and 
women sitting there soaked in thought and eucharistic com- 
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munion with their intellectual loves. I read a bit here, a bit 
there from the open shelves. Everything has been said. Why 
do I write? I open the drawer DE and see all my own works 
listed. This flushes me with pride, and while the flush still 
suffuses me I catch the eye of a beautiful dark girl with her 
large amorous eyes fixed on me. For just the dart of a split 
second we fuse on the couch of the air. She’s gone forever. Our 
inhibitions are the Caesars of the blood. Damn civilization! 

At night a jackass musical show (I’m a dramatic critic now, 
ladies and gentlemen of posterity), an orangeade, crackers and 
camembert, and the bed, where I hear a long, muffled laugh up 
the heights of my brain to Satan’s throne. 

Portrait— When B. talks why is it that I form the image 
that his brain is a roll of toilet paper that runs out of his 
mouth? 

Evening and Morning of Your Pan— Canned up, we start 
in a car for a birthday supper at a good old tavern at Benson- 
hurst. Cocktails, a shore dinner, flowers, oceans of real beer 
(here’s to the death in boiling oil of all the enemies of Bacchus 
and Gambrinus!), song, music. I dance the dance of Pan with 
a stranger, a young fellow flooded to the crow’s nest. My sus¬ 
penders are used for a harness. 

The bar. Alfonso de la Passione, grand mixer de luxe of 
cocktails which I pour down between beers as Chris and Sam 
and A1 and I sing "The Life of a Jolly Commodore”. Furious 
jazz, "My Old Kentucky Home”. The ladies in great glee at 
our antics. The patrons applaud. Taxied back. 

Profound and dreamless sleep. The next morning hot lemon¬ 
ade and cream of tartar. Perfect! Blood sings in my veins. I 
write with tremendous power and gusto the introduction to 
Bio’s book, "The Boy of Bethlehem,” in which I demand that 
Jesus—(but you know what I wrote, ladies and gentlemen of 
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posterity, for you value the masterpiece at a great price, do 
you not?). Receive news that Walter’s book, "The Sublime 
Boy”, will be out in a week. Beloved child, fame comes to you, 
and you know it not! 

Rome and Hot Lemonade .—Jean Cocteau and Giovanni 
Papini have gone over to Catholicism. Cocteau nearly died on 
opium. He wanted another sensation, and so is going to play 
with Jesus. Papini went over to Rome for publicity purposes. 
His "movie” Christ is being filmed. Cables, congratulations, 
orders for articles. 

Here are two cases of bad bowels. Both Cocteau and Papini 
have complained of their agony on awakening each day. "An¬ 
other day in the filthy stew of the world!” A quart of hot 
lemonade and cream of tartar, my pair of transparent mounte¬ 
banks, would have set you right with the world and saved you 
from the opiates of Rome. It cured me, and God knows I’m 
pessimistic enough to be in Buddha’s Nirvana. 

Bad bowels, boys! Bad bowels! Look to’t! 

To hurt the feelings of one another impulsively and without 
malice every two days or so often deepens and doubles the 
love of two persons closely attached. 

Opening the Cage.—It is 4 A.M. I rose because thoughts, 
memories and ideas roved restlessly in my skull like caged 
beasts. My mother, the tragedy of her romantic, novel-fed im¬ 
agination when it came into contact with the facts of life— 
that it is sordid, vulgar, mean and filthy—this and many things, 
rose out of the dark silence that was in me and the silence that 
engulfs the city. The martyrdom of my parents to four children, 
the monotony of their lives, they who entered marriage so gayly 
and with what sparkle!—to see each year locking them up 
tighter and tighter in routine and slavery and poverty. The 
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bitterness of having produced two poets! The weekly hell of 
having to count down to each nickel. A great pity came to me 
in bed. For their history is the history of the vast majority of 
the human race. 

There seems to be no law that governs the sudden incursion 
in the brain of a certain series of thoughts to the exclusion of 
others. There seems to be an Imperial Wizard in back of it all 
I sense a reason for every sudden feeling and thought, but I 
cannot put my hand on it. It may all be a matter of chemical 
goings-on in the stomach or blood—these sudden knocks on the 
doors of our sleep by Memory and Death. A thousand other 
things rose and fell in my brain in the space of ten minutes— 
an unconnected (?) stream of thought, profound and trivial, 
that is now lost as I sit writing this. 

But I am conscious of a gnawing in the stomach. I am 
hungry. Is that all that thought is—hunger? Can genius be 
produced by starvation? Are all the whimper, joy, bitterness and 
hope of the isolated and pathetic soul nothing but belly-gas? 

{To be continued in Book 21.) 
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BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 




”1 DEDICATE THIS BOOK TO THE RARE FEW WHO 
EARLY IN LIFE HAVE THE GOOD SENSE TO 
RID THEMSELVES OF THE FRIENDSHIP 
OF THE MANY.” 

—James McNeil Whistler in "The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies.” 



FOREWORD 

"Sir Galahad: Knight of the Lidless Eye" is book No. 20 
of the publications of my works that have not yet been printed 
in book form. It is a part of my large book entitled "My 
Symphonies.” 

The thoughts in this book were written between 1911 and 
1917. In going over them to-day I find nothing of im¬ 
portance to change. Reading them now with a somewhat 
aloof and impersonal attitude, I find them, mainly, im¬ 
mortally beautiful and profound. At least they are perfect 
tiny mirrors of my mind then and now .—Benjamin 
DeCasseres. 



I write because I wish to make for ideas which are my 
ideas a place in the world. If I could foresee that these 
ideas must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in 
these ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars 
and even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I would 
nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither for the 
love of you nor even for the love of truth that I express 
what I think. If I use you in this way, it is because I have 
need of your ears !—Max Stimer. 




SIR GALAHAD: 

KNIGHT OF THE LIDLESS EYE 

FIRST AND LAST, BEING THE SUPREME AFFIR¬ 
MATION OF SIR GALAHAD.—Give up every illusion— 
Mystery is left. 

/ repose on that. 

Let my deepest thought unveil to the last veil; let me 
analyze to the last thread my motive, the Mystery remains. 

/ repose on that. 

Let my bride disinter to my sight her last secret and give 
up into my hands her utmost mask; the mystery of her woman¬ 
hood remains. 

/ repose on that. 

I who have known—and know nothing else—the mystery 
in all things need no illusions. My ultimate thought, my 
ultimate dream, my ultimate motive, my ultimate self- 
plasm I have unwound of all illusions. But the anonymous 
Mystery remains. 

/ repose on that. 

AT A MOVING-PICTURE SHOW.—We measure all 
things by the Absolute. The infinite, the unconditioned, the 
unrelated, are not words only. I have tried for many years 
to persuade myself that they are, but I find they are the back¬ 
ground of all my thinking—the blank screen without which 
there would not be the perpetual moving picture drama of 



my thoughts and emotions. Because the canvas is blank is 
it any the less necessary?—Js it any the less there? 

The Absolute may be only a super-relation. Just as my 
personal identity from day to day through the flux of my 
mental and physical life is caused by a relation subsisting in 
me that is less susceptible to change than momentary sensa¬ 
tions and thoughts, so the Absolute (absolute in relation to 
this life) measures, shapes and poses on its surface all that I 
do here. 

That there may be an infinite series of relative absolutes 
would in nowise! vitiate the value of the word. All is 
phenomena (from the Greek, "show,” "shine,” "appear¬ 
ance”). How came we to that knowledge? Against what 
Reality do things show, shine or appear? It is a positive 
implication; a necessary affirmative. There is an absolute for 
every relative and an Absolute for the totality of relatives. 
This relatively final Absolute may be broken into an infinite 
number of relations, but it remains as the eternal implication, 
the final intuition, the X in every movement of thought. 

The absolutes, one for every incarnation, reign through 
all the spirals of life here and beyond our tombs in the Nth 
dimension. It is the immaterial nimbus that circles the head 
of every "fact.” It is the eternal moving-picture screen 
against which we perform. 

A POINT OF VIEW?—Among the gods there is an idio¬ 
matic expression, "Yes, I died to-morrow and I shall be bom 
yesterday.” A few of us understand it. For the rest it is 
pure abracadabra. 

MY PROFOUNDEST REMARK.—All error is bom of 
the instinct for improvement. 

REBUILDING THE TOWER OF BABEL.—Tempera¬ 
ment superposed on mystery—that is all there is to philosophy. 
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"All there is!” That is everything! There is nothing else. 
(Whenever I attempt to ridicule a thing I often find the 
sublime.) 

The history of human sensibility, its varieties, its influence, 
its tyranny as an ultimate, is yet to be written. Then, too, 
the history of abstract thought as influenced by climate, food, 
race, sensibility and sex-power—that is to be done. Why? 
Why a Spencer of Nihilism, a Beethoven of dissonance, a 
Euclid of intuitions? In order, maybe, to bring us back to 
fundamentals, to show us that, at bottom, the intellectual 
life, like real life, is a cut-throat game and is an affair of 
might. 

PENANCE.—We love to stick diamonds in our wounds. 

BEYONDNESS.—"There is nothing outside of nature”— 
except more nature; there is nothing outside of Something 
but more something; there is nothing beyond myself but more 
self, etc., etc.! The stupidity of words! But beyond words 
there is nothing. Words invented thought, for all thought 
is probably a product of sound, of which word-sounds 
formulate the image. Each word struggles for a beyond- 
existence—and so we go from dazzling absurdity to dazzling 
absurdity. 

THE PERPETUAL ORGY.—The Future is overgorged 
with promises, and she spits back at us the things her gullet 
can no longer hold. We call those things yesterdays. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ALL PARADISES.—Heaven is 
a place where God pays the bills. 

ORESTES AND THE FURIES.—Yesterday is always an 
imminent catastrophe. To-morrow is always harmless. 

A NECESSARY DISTINCTION AND A GUESS.—Death 
is the end of memory, not of life ? 
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THE MEMORIZING GHOST.—What we call our past 
is Death with memory alone left. 

SWEDENBORG AND THE GREEKS.—It was the Greeks 
that Swedenborg must have meant when he wrote of "Angels 
that travelled everlastingly toward the springtime of their 
youth,” for the evolution of the Greeks was an evolution 
away from the Infinite. 

WHY WE BREED.—A great artist who sells his work 
is like a father who lives on the earnings of his harlot daughter 
—often a stern necessity with artists and fathers. 

THE TONIC WAR.—The muscles of the will are hardened 
by the murder of other wills. We thrive on the blood and 
viscera of others. 

THE HUMAN HOMING INSTINCT.—All society, all 
life, as, indeed, all nature, are held together by atavisms. 
Progress, variation from a point high enough, is seen to be 
infinitesimal when compared to those things to which we 
eternally recur in order to preserve stability. Humanity 
marches backward quicker than it marches forward. It is 
a question whether it ever marches forward. Progress, so- 
called, is atavistic. The instinct for the new is an illusion. 
The new is a form of hereditary memory. Atavism is a 
return to old forms, and "progress” is nothing but that. 

THE IMPREGNABLE BASTILLES.—From their subli¬ 
minal dungeons mighty thoughts and images knock against 
the walls of Consciousness. They scratch, they pound, they 
tread for cycles the cells wherein they live. How may all 
of these cells be opened?—and if we could open them all 
what unspeakable things we should see! There are Bastilles 
that were better untaken! 

THE CALVARY OF FOOLS.—If life only satisfied the 
desire for the sublime and the dramatic! If it were only a 
hell instead of a country fair! If we could only die with a 
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crown of thorns instead of a fool’s-cap! If Golgotha were 
only a reality instead of a fable! If death were only a 
martyrdom instead of a lampoon and a ludicrous humiliation! 

METAPHYSICAL BEGINNING. — Difference. That 
word explains every crime, every pain and every pleasure. 

THE PERPETUAL ANNUNCIATION.—The dead are 
ventriloquists: they announce to us without moving the lips. 

COSMIC TAG: A GAME INVENTED BY HEGEL.— 
Being is forever chasing Nothing; Nothing is forever chasing 
Being; hence Becoming which never Becomes. The wear and 
tear of it! 

THE IMPRISONED STAR.—Satire is the twinkle in the 
eye of Reason. 

FATIGUE AS THE FATHER OF WISDOM.—One must 
be tired to be wise. 

A LIE: THE ONE THING NEEDFUL.—For the greater 
part of mankind unless it believe in a hell it is lost. Super¬ 
natural fear—or love—alone can keep it from relapsing into 
anarchy. There is a profound psychological reason for the ex¬ 
istence of those arch-scoundrels and sacrosanct liars, the foun¬ 
ders of religions and the priesthood, which no Voltaire or 
Hugo can brush away either with rant or ridicule. 

THE PRIDE OF FAILURE?—"I await the judgment of 
posterity.” 

THE GREATEST TRAGEDY IN THE WORLD.—The 
Christian Hell belching its murderous flames over Olympus. 

THE DRAGON OF THE WORLD.—All thoughts, all 
acts, all dreams are incantations to exorcise one monster, 
Ennui. 

THE DISFRANCHISED.—In the forum of the soul our 
ancestors have the floor. We haven’t even a vote—until we 
are dead. 
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THE AMUSING LIAR.—A man who writes history cre¬ 
ates history. 

THE BOMBTHROWERS.—If man is to move, dirty work 
must be done. Being born is a filthy piece of business. In 
this, babies and subversive ideas do not differ. 

WHO KNOWS?—We have been put into the coffin of 
Time, apparelled in the shroud of life. 

THE FIRST AND LAST HYPOCRITE.—All "pure 
thought” is hypocritical. It never tells the truth to the heart. 
It is a mask, a disguise. "As a man thinks”—so is he not. 

THE INTELLECTUAL VISION.—As we give up our 
opinions Comprehension grows, like the slow lifting of a 
heavy fog around a lighthouse. 

COMPENSATION OF THE EYE.—Suicide is not to be 
thought of while we can still watch and enjoy the sublime 
spectacle of our internal agonies. 

THE SHROUDMAKER.—Purpose is the Memory that 
looks forward. 

THE INSTINCT FOR TRUTH AND THE WILL-TO- 
LIE.—Reasoning gives us the similacrum which we call the 
truth; Imagination gives us the truth, which we believe to 
be a similacrum. 

THE EYE AND THE PHANTOM.—The greatest of all 
certitudes has doubt for horizon. 

THE PATHOS OF FOREVER.—When lovers say "for¬ 
ever” it is already ended.. It would be safer to say "For to 
day,” and say it each day. 

THE HAND-MIRROR OF THE INSTINCTS.—Thoughts 
have no depths. They are the mirrors of the instincts and 
the emotions, and, like mirrors, they show us giant perspec¬ 
tives, but are themselves no thicker than glass. 

THE HUMOR OF IT.—All life is a tuning up. Just as 
we are about to begin the air the fiddle cracks. 
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THE CORE OF ALL IRONY.—Only man has told us 
how and why the world was made. God has not been so 
communicative. 

WHY THE JEW AND HIS GOD ARE EVERLASTING. 
—A God that is not conceived as a cruel God will soon vanish 
from consciousness. A good, merciful "Father” is, in the 
end, incompatible with the experiences of men, and He wears 
out—disappears in the watery waste of Unitarianism, the 
absurdities of atheism, or is chloroformed in a blank indiffer- 
entism. 

"REACHING THE PEOPLE”.—To popularize the sub¬ 
lime turn it into stomach and genitals. Promise a celestial 
harem or four meals a day, or both. One thing is needful: 
to lie. He who forgets that is doomed. 

THE MIRACLE OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—Poetry 
is a cataloguing of commonplaces in terms of the imagina¬ 
tion. 

THE SUPER-COMEDY.—I can conceive of nothing more 
exquisitely comic than the survival and encounter after death 
of those great materialistic philosophers from Epicurus to 
Haeckel who spent so much time in trying to disprove the 
immortality of the soul. 

THE SEMI-INFINITE.—In the realm of the imagination 
there is no such thing as time; there is only space. Imagi¬ 
nation is the plasma of another dimension. 

LEGENDS.—Any one who writes history creates a legend. 
Are the gods legends or are we legends in the brain of a god ? 

THE IMMORTALITY OF A MYTH AND THE 
MORTALITY OF A FACT.—The Greek gods have outlived 
their Pantheon; Christianity died on Calvary. 

THE INFALLIBILITY OF BELIEF.—Each one is always 
right because there is no opinion, belief or act that in the 
long run is better or worse than its opposite. 
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RECOVERING STOLEN GOODS.—When we sleep, we, 
in a way, circumvent Time. It is then we pick the pockets 
of a Thief. 

JESUS AND RABELAIS.—One may reach the Infinite 
through humor as well as tears. The laughter of Rabelais 
and Cervantes is more necessary to the world than the tears 
of Jesus and a Kempis. 

AND IT IS SOMETHING LIKE THIS, PERHAPS.— 
Walking through the autumn leaves, I thought: and it is thus 
that the living walk through us dead. 

THE ONE THING NEEDFUL.—A carapace of irony, 
the integument of a feigned indifference, the thick bark of 
stoicism that protects the quivering sap of sensibility—a con¬ 
dition of survival among some of us. 

AND WE THE BASTARD FOUNDLINGS!—That ever¬ 
lasting honeymoon of Mind and Matter! 

CLAIRVOYANT DOLTS.—The world owes everything 
to narrowminded men. All sublimity of thought and action 
is dependent on blindness. All clear-sightedness finally tends 
to quietism. 

THOUGHTS WITHOUT EYELIDS.—"For some must 
watch”—the Brotherhood of the Sleepless! 

THE ETERNAL JAILBREAKER.—The Intellect is like a 
prisoner who persistently breaks jail from the dungeons of 
the Subconscious and whom the Subconscious is perpetually 
seeking to extradite from its Blessed Isles in the azure. 

THE LASH.—The race-utility of Christianity cannot be 
overestimated. More than anything else in the last two 
thousand years it has engendered hate and hypocrisy—and 
hate and hypocrisy are life-motives. 

THE DIVINE HEMISPHERES.—If the truth were told, 
it would be recorded by the last historian of the race that 
nearly all the images and thoughts that had traversed the 
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brains of men and women from all time were either obscene 
or concerned money; that, in fine, one lobe of the human 
brain had been a brothel and the other lobe had been a money¬ 
changers’ temple. 

A BALLOONIST’S QUESTION.—At the moment of death 
is the past thrown out of the basket so that we may rise into 
the azure of the post-relative that we call the Absolute, or 
do we sink with our cargo into the bogs of the Supreme 
Unreason? 

THE CREATIVE SUPERSTITIONS.—What science does 
not disclose to us—it is just that that makes life worth while. 
The mysteries, the fantastic superstitions still to be, the dazz¬ 
ling absurdities that lie buried in the furrows of futurity—I 
should wish to be immortal (or at least live a million years) 
to participate in them. 

We owe God at least one thing—he is beyond the micro¬ 
scope, the telescope and the dissecting knife of the intellect. 

A marvellous cycle of ignorance and darkness is coming 
on us soon. We shall be steeped in that Lethe for maybe 
thousands of years and renew ourselves for another cycle of 
light. Science and intelligence have no weapons to fight the 
law of periodicity. Man preserves his splendor and his 
mystery through his superstitions, which he sometimes calls 
his knowledge. 

THE BOOMERANG.—The infinite and the eternal are 
not modes of thought, but feelings. All thought is definite, 
hence finite. Every feeling, on the other hand, is indefinite, 
indecisive, fluent, a perpetual variant. From this arises that 
consciousness of the Infinite, of the endless, of the timeless. 

The war between the intellect and the heart, between brain 
and sentiment, is a phase of the conflict between the finite and 
the infinite. Every thinker as such stands firmly silhouetted 
against his background, as definite as a gardener’s landscape. 
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But the mystics, the poets, the musicians, all genius that rises 
from an exquisite sensibility, describe an unarithmetical 
parabola in the azure. Thought and the Infinite are opposites 
that meet in the absolute of creative passion. 

THE SABBATH OF CHIMERA.—The ennuis of genius 
are a judgment on the world. The ennuis of the average 
person are a judgment on himself. When the latter is tired 
of life—that means nothing. But when a god is tired of life 
—that is something! 

THE MIST OF THE MIRROR.—In fatigue, in that abso¬ 
lute of ennui of mind and body that weighs on us like some 
enormous and invisible fatality, we dimly feel the presence 
of a Reality, of a Something unguessable, innominable, un- 
seizable, that our vigorous, hopeful, full-blooded moments 
cannot sense. It is something like a gigantic mirror against 
which pur whole life, our whole personality, shrivels like a 
momentary mist. 

THE SHADOW OF A GHOST.—"Truth” is the shadow 
of a temperament. 

THE HERMAPHRODITIC LIE.—In the philosophic 
mind the Infinite and the Eternal exist as abstractions of 
thought; in the mystical, religious mind they exist as a Person. 
Male and female of a chimeric race. 

THE BROTHELS OF THE DEAD.—Every thought is a 
vortex of phantoms, a silent Babel of life, wherein couple the 
souls of the dead. 

THE HEART OF THE WORLD.—Irony is the comic heart 
of tragedy and the tragic heart of comedy. 

THE SUPREME SATIRIC UTTERANCE.—"He giveth 
His beloved sleep.” 

THE TRICK OF ART.—To make the real appear unreal; 
to make the unreal appear real; to transmute the solid into 
the ghostly; to make the ghostly pass for the solid. 
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THE FIFTH TESTAMENT, BY CERVANTES.—Don 
Quixote; or, the Comic Christ. 

THE METAPHYSICAL COMEDY.—Reality is born by 
being compelled to do what you do not want to do; the Ideal 
is born of not being able to do what you want to do. Reality 
is matter; the Ideal is Will. Irony is the spark that is struck 
off at the impact of Will and Matter. It is the pain that 
laughs. 

THE ETERNAL RUSE.—"Thy will be done” is the last 
ruse of the ego. After all battles have been lost we return 
to God, hoping that in "His Will” we shall find our will— 
as, indeed, we do if we resign ourselves to fatality absolutely. 
When we have abandoned all points of view it is just then 
that all points of view become ours. Indifference wins all 
battles. 

But the surrender of the finite to the Infinite—of the 
I and its claims to the Immanent Fatality—is a privilege given 
only to imperial souls, those who have a taste for palaces and 
minarets. 

"Thy will be done,” we utter; and then the mind follows 
hastily with this question, "But what is Thy will?” And 
the answer must be, "Whatever happens is my will!” 

THE FIRST IMMORALIST.—Pantheism postulates a God 
who breeds himself, who is both stamen and pistil, who 
intermarries with himself, who commits auto-incest. 

ASPHYXIATING THE DEMON OF THE ABSOLUTE. 
—Life is always there within reach. Sensuous life was in¬ 
vented to insure the sanity of the Lords ,of Apprehension. 
The vats and troughs of sense are their cleansers. What 
other sense has life if it does not exist as an instrument of 
occasional spiritual suicide for the dwellers at the meridian 
of Consciousness? Nothing restores like a great debauchery 
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in the concrete; nothing so renovates like the stupidities of 
time, place and circumstance. 

THE TRAP, THE CHEESE AND THE MICE.—I find 
that nothing entertains so much as an obscene story. A little 
touch of obscenity makes all the world one. The ironist when 
he comes down and sits at the board with the race should 
unload all his pent-up filth upon them. But the fine satire 
of his intention must never be suspected by those around 
him. He alone revels in the situation, and his smile, im¬ 
perceptible on his face, gleams in the azure of his Perception. 

THE SACRED GRIPE OF THE ETERNAL SANCHO 
PANZA.—He detailed to me the minutiae of his morning 
gripe and then angrily called me an egotist when, later, I 
casually referred to myself as a "great writer.” 

THE DEMON IN THE DEPTHS.—I desire to be re¬ 
membered for my imperfections rather than for my perfec¬ 
tions, for the imperfect comes from the subconscious, while 
the perfect in art and literature is a product of a conscious 
manoeuvre of the intelligence. That which comes from the 
subconscious is genius; that which is born of the purposed 
conscious intelligence is talent. Spontaneous imperfection 
rather than calculated perfection! The things I cannot help 
doing are the real things. The others are masks. 

THE LAST SCENT.—Where longitudes cross there is 
always an ice-cap. 

IN THE BOSOM OF PARABRAHMA.—There is no 
retreat for one who goes up. The paths to the valleys are 
obliterated behind him. The gift or curse of the "sense of 
the infinite” is for eternity. Those wh,o live finitely, humanly, 
sensually have an escape. There is always the intellect, art, 
the abstract, the infinite. But there is n,o escape for those 
who exist in the Infinite, in the Eternal. Once having partic¬ 
ipated in Parabrahma, either congenitally or through a 
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sudden illumination, there can be no "second advent” on 
earth. There is no prison like the boundless. 

THE SLEEPLESS GOD.—When feeling sleeps, when 
thought sleeps, then there emerges from its dungeon the 
giant figure of Ennui —like a rat that waits for perfect silence 
in the house before it begins to gnaw. 

THE ULTIMA THULE OF ILLUSION ?—The constant 
presentiment of the coming I, the feeling that all things are 
changing and flowing away except a permanent and ever¬ 
lasting Substance identical with an occult Self, an underlying 
and eternal Reality behind the dying phenomena pf my 
consciousness; the sense of God without the knowledge of 
him, the presentiment of eternality without the data of ex¬ 
perience, the surety of everlastingness without the slightest 
proof of it—is that the final, the transcendental jest of Pierrot- 
Maya? 

THE PALACE BUILDED ON A CESSPOOL.—The sub¬ 
lime musings of the Greatly Grieved are often nothing but 
the aura of a constipated condition of the bowels. An enema 
will often sweep God and the Infinite from the system. At 
least, it cleanses God. 

SENSIBILITY THE FIRST AND LAST GOD.—Truth 
is not a matter of fact; it is a matter of feeling. 

JUSTIFICATION THROUGH ILLUSION.—Those who 
are greatly mistaken do sublime things. Those who are ra¬ 
tional do the mediocre thing. Men are great in the measure 
of their imaginations. Illusion is grace. 

THE VICIOUS CIRCLE.—Reality, which is the Holy 
Grail of all metaphysical, philosophical and religious pil¬ 
grimages, would be equivalent to Nothing because contrast 
could not exist in a state of absolute Reality. Hence the life 
beyond the tomb—if such there be—cannot be a Reality and 
at the same time "life;” it is a contradiction in terms. We 
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live here in a state of illusion based on three dimensions. 
Life beyond the tomb—if such there be—is probably a 
sharper, wider, deeper realization of illusion—illusion founded 
on seven dimensions maybe. And yet I have an intuition 
that this reasoning is humbug, a feeling that there is a 
Reality, and that illusion is part of it. 

THE RUNNING SKIRMISH.—There is no form of con¬ 
sciousness that is not an organ of defense. The highest as 
well as the lowest forms of thought are screens against 
Reality. The propositions of Euclid, the doctrines of Jesus, 
the pictures of Rembrandt, the inventions of Edison, the 
passivity of Tolstoy are symbols of war. They are barri¬ 
cades erected by the individualized mind to keep at bay the 
immortal invaders, sometimes called Death, sometimes called 
Ennui, sometimes called Pain. Each of us is armed cap-a-pie. 
The grave is an armistice—nothing more. There is no move¬ 
ment of matter or mind throughout the universe that is not 
a challenge or a capitulation. 

THE CONNOISSEUR.—Why does not Life swallow us 
in one gulp instead of sipping us ? 

A MYSTICAL MOOD.—Introspection seems to abolish a 
circle, the complete circle of personality, because it is neces¬ 
sary in studying ourselves to bisect ourselves into actor and 
spectator, to be scalpel and subject. But the circle is there! 
It is complete in profound, dreamless sleeps, unconsciousness, 
the climacteric of the sexual act and death. The circle is 
there and it is never broken. 

THE CARNIVAL OF PHANTOMS.—At the moment 
that the brain and the eye, or any other sense, focus on an 
object that object puts on a mask. Everything is born unto 
perception veiled. It is impossible to catch the objects of 
consciousness en deshabille or off-guard, for we mantle 
everything with our peculiar sensibility. 
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THE ETERNAL SYLLABLE OM.—If we think of a word 
long enough it will dissolve, irradiate into the nonsense that 
bases it, and become absolutely meaningless. It is so with 
every object that can be thought of or pronounced by the 
tongue; it is so, further, with all objects in their totality; it 
is so with abstractions. This is one manner of reaching the 
Absolute—that is, Nothing, the non-existent for us. Cut 
the arteries of relation and even God must bleed to death. 

IN GETHSEMANE.—The refreshing boredom of my ac¬ 
quaintances! How they relieve the humdrum of the Infinite 
and my matter-of-fact life in the azure of abstractions! I 
can play checkers with them, too, and sometimes we exchange 
teething-rings. Bathed and cleansed of all intellectuality, I 
return to the battlements of the gods a saner and a wiser 
Pierrot. 

THE ADULTEROUS MORNING STAR.—All minds of 
the first order enter into a hypostatic union with Lucifer. 

AN OLD THOUGHT IN A NEW COFFIN.—Yes, Sir 
Galahad found the Cup after his famous Marathon. Proserpina 
had it in her hand all the time. 

THE INTERSTELLAR SHIRT.—Why do the symphonies 
of Beethoven cause my brain to swarm with the most trivial 
thoughts and memories? Why do the cold, bodiless abstrac¬ 
tions of a Spencer, a Hegel, a Spinoza breed in me a sensual 
longing? It is because Alpha begat Omega, and Omega be¬ 
gat Alpha again; it is because nadir and zenith are one; it is 
because aphelion and perihelion are one, both being at the 
same point in the Infinite. 

THE MANNER OF OUR DISAPPOINTMENTS.—The 
dramatic motive that inspired "Hamlet” and the dramatic 
motive that inspired "Don Quixote” are one and the same. 
Tragedy and comedy meet and are one at the zenith of 
imaginative supersight. Comedy is the tragedy that laughs 
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and tragedy is the comedy that weeps; the sensibilities and 
temperaments of the subjects used cause the difference. But 
the dramatic material is always the same. 

All comedy and all tragedy are based on the aspiration of 
the finite for the infinite, on the passion to achieve the im¬ 
possible. Hamlet, Orestes, Tartarin, Don Juan, Don Quixote, 
Tess or Tartuffe—it is all a question of angles. Fatality lies 
in temperament, not in the event. 

THE FOURTH DIMENSION, ART.—There has always 
been a fourth dimension that we have lived and worked in. 
It is Art. The aesthetic instinct, or gift, abolishes, or at 
least heightens and transfigures, the three dimensions of all 
activity carried on for the purpose of species-perpetuation. 
The fourth dimension—which is situated in the realm of the 
imagination—is purely nihilistic, abolishing life as life, im¬ 
mortalizing it as history. Buddha, Aeschylus, Shakespeare, 
Beethoven, Spinoza, Schopenhauer, Goethe, Jules de Gaultier, 
Nietzsche, Tolstoy, Rodin, Whitman, Rembrandt and Thomas 
Hardy were a few of those who lived in this dimension. 

PROGRESSIVE SENILITY.—Having failed to unveil Isis, 

having fallen off of the back of the Chimera into a cesspool, 

having been smiled down by the Sphinx, Man now takes a 

tram-car to the Absolute. He calls it "progress,” 
• >> 
science . 

THE INEXHAUSTIBLE MOTHER-LODE.—Has the 
concrete any value? Only the value of a fertilizer; the value 
of raw material; the value of the cocoon. Until art vaporizes 
the solid and substantial the concrete is valueless. 

FALLING THROUGH THE AZURE.—My illusions are 
so many balloons that explode the minute they sail into the 
ether of critical intelligence. 

STICK TO THE STEAM-ROOM.—Keep the attention 
riveted on the Eternal and the Infinite and all our misery 
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comes to an end; also all feeling and thought. The secret of 
walking on live coals is to think the word "God”, the syllable 
Om or any other form of etymological incantation. All 
"salvation” rests on the power to hypnotize one’s self. 

THE IMMACULATE DAWDLER.—My Soul is the 
eternal bridegroom that waits behind the curtains of flesh for 
the virginal Thought and Impulse. 

THE NIHILIST AND MAYA.—The sensibility of the 
Nihilist is an aesthetic sensibility. The beauty of the Eternal 
Spectacle legitimizes life. His Absolute is the Beautiful- 
pain conceived as an aspect of the Beautiful, death conceived 
as an aspect of the Beautiful, sidereal and planetary catas¬ 
trophes conceived as aspects of the Beautiful. 

Denying all absolutes, the Nihilist is compelled by the 
operation of an immanent law to worship an absolute—by 
the automatic instinct of his mind and sensibility. His abso¬ 
lute is eternal destruction conceived unconsciously as a moral- 
aesthetic attitude. His Holy Grail he fills with what he be¬ 
lieves to be gall and vinegar; but no sooner has he drained 
it than it turns to wine in the magical retorts of his pride! 

OBSERVATION EN ROUTE.—It is astounding how the 
body can grow to six feet and more and the brain still remain 
in the three-month embryonic stage. 

ON THE BANKS OF A RIVER.—I reach out to grasp a 
straw. It eludes me, and says, "I cannot come to you, for 
I must keep these waters moving.” Hence the idea of free 
will. 

EROTIC-CHIMERIC, BUT A TRUE THOUGHT.—I 
have a golden key made by a god that I shall slip into the 
oiled locks of her heart, for I see that the Absolute must be 
reached by two—and simultaneously. 

THE EQUATORIAL POLE-STAR.—My route to the 
Indies of the emotions will lie over the pole-cap of the in- 
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tellect. I shall bring into the luxuriant forests of feeling 
violet rays gathered on those fields of ice and purple beams 
born outside of longitudinal and latitudinarian wedlock. In 
the corollas of those strange tropic flowers that will blossom 
at the depth of my restored sensibilities I will put hard, glit¬ 
tering gems that hold within their curves and facets the 
picture memory of boreal mountains and glacial tarns. And 
after a little while I will set forth again into the trackless 
Arctic heights. 

THE IRONIC TOUCH.—At the moment of death to feel 
remorse for all the sins and deeds of violence one has not 
committed. It is the Napoleonic, the Stendhalian moment 
in the meanest of lives. 

MY IRONIC SINCERITY, MY INSINCERE ABSO¬ 
LUTE, THE VERISIMILITUDE TO NOTHING OF MY 
MASKS.—I have failed to find in myself anything but poses. 
There is no I, no Self, no Me, no Director. There are facets, 
focuses, radiant points, avatars, epiphanies, attitudes, angles— 
each one effaced almost as rapidly as it is born. What re¬ 
mains behind to tell the tale of these masqueradings ? What 
subtle, unswerving Background is there that sees and records 
all these fantastic two-steps, waltzes and mazurkas? 

That Background is only the profoundest and sincerest of 
all poses, the first to be formed and the last to break up— 
the Will-to-Survive through all mutations. It is the actor 
that has the longest speaking part in the dramas of individual 
existence. He is never off the stage—but there is a curtain 
for him as well as for all the other puppets. This super¬ 
puppet, after he speaks the epilogue, must also leave the 
Theatre like the rest. Or maybe—or maybe—or maybe! 

THE WAY TO PRIVACY—At given intervals it is well 
to turn one’s self into a scarecrow and stand for a stated time 
in hideous guise before the gate of the mind in order to keep 
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out a certain kind of trespasser; to keep away, too, the hawks 
and buzzards of pity. 

THE POTION OF BEAUTIFUL LIES.—Ugliness came 
into the world with the birth of the idea of evolution. When 
the concrete superstitions died the great Age of the Beautiful 
passed from the earth, and they will come back only with the 
rebirth of the gods and the re-dominance of legend and myth. 
The heavens, the eternities, the infinities, must be brought 
nearer the earth. The roof of life must he brought nearer 
the floor of the world. 

A CONUNDRUM OF THE BEYOND.—I am the anti¬ 
thesis of life, yet I am not death. I am not of this world, 
yet the grave has never held me. 

MOUNTEBANKS.—The sublime mountebanks—Aristo¬ 
phanes, Heine, Laforgue. Shakespeare showed the trick to 
us in the soul of Hamlet. Cervantes unfolded it in the soul 
of Don Quixote. When the pinnacle of imaginative evolu¬ 
tion is reached there is nothing left but cart-tail oratory and 
tricks. It is the closing of the circle with the clasp of 
ennui. 

THE GOBLET IN THE AIR.—That part of my conscious¬ 
ness which remains outside of my consciousness when I think 
—ithat is the Holy Grail. 

THE STAIRCASE OF CONSCIOUSNESS.—After feeling 
one’s way up the spiral stairway of all affirmations—illusory 
circles superimposed one on another—one comes at last to 
the ramparts of the Holy Negatives, beyond which lies Free¬ 
dom-Nirvana. 

THE RUNGS OF CONSCIOUSNESS.—Thoughts are 
posthumous emotions; emotions are posthumous instincts. 
Is there a Posthumous One to be born of Thought? 

THE DAY OF ATONEMENT.—How many at the mo¬ 
ment of death have felt remorse for the time wasted in living 
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and sacrificing for others and have heard the call of the 
follies and transgressions they never dared! 

MY RAISON D’ETRE.—Whatever I do is a substitute for 
suicide. From this I adduce a general law which I apply to 
the rest of mankind. Death, extinction, annihilation, a pas¬ 
sion for the absolutism of Nothing is the great metaphysical 
instinct of everything that lives. Acts, thoughts, all forms 
of motion are screens that are erected to shut out, to subordi¬ 
nate this instinct, primal and eternal. Hence the absurdity of 
whatever is. 

A MATTER OF DRAINAGE.—Obscene images are as 
necessary to a chaste mind as a perfect system of drainage is 
to a healthful abode. 

THE REAL SUPERMAN.—A man must be very near the 
divine to say "To hell with tomorrow” every day of his life. 

HIS BEGINNING AND END.—Every writer, musician, 
painter, poet has just one thing to say which he says some¬ 
where in one sentence, one sound, one dash of color, or one 
stanza. All before and after that is tautology, superimposi¬ 
tion, reiteration, palimpsest. 

THE MUSEUM WORKERS.—The historian is the taxi¬ 
dermist of the future. 

PHILOSOPHY: THE LAST PHASE.—It is good because 
it is wrong. Whatever is wrong adds to the drama of ex¬ 
istence, which is only legitimate because it is drama. 

THE GRAIL-SOUL AND THE SUPERNACULUM OF 
IMAGES AND WORDS.—I have lived through the infernos 
of words. These symbols of metaphysical hells and heavens, 
these violet and purple eyes through which glare and beckon 
my past incarnations—they are not merly words. 

Images are my crown of thorns; metaphors are my litanies, 
incantations and adorations. I move across the ages on a 
pedestal incrusted with similes and rhythmic and sonorous 
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sentences. My aureole is the psychological atmosphere of 
the words that I love. My aura is an emanation from the 
images that lie fecundating in my unconscious self, images 
whose ninth-month is not yet come. The words I have 
chosen as mine only vaguely hint of the spiritual magnificences 
and infernal luminosities that are throned on my Will. 

THE MYRIAD CASTER-ATLASES OF PARABRAHMA. 
—We humans are the time-casters on which rolls the invisible 
couch of Eternity—whereon It sleeps, whereon It sleeps! 
CASSANDRAS OF NONSENSE.—Optimists. 

CON FURIA, BEING A SHORT STUDY OF THE 
ANGER OF SIR GALAHAD.—Technique, style lasts. To 
hell with "your message”! How did you arrange your lies, 
your esoteric fib, your yawp? Was there distinction in the 
rendition of your "truth,” your special toxic dream? How 
did you "play it up?” To hell with your message! Are you 
an artist? 

MY INVISIBLE EXISTENCE.—It may be that in the 
seventh dimensional realm the human beings of this world, 
as well as plants, mountains, constellations, rivers, flies, ani¬ 
mals and ideas, constitute the molecules of the "matter” of 
that realm. I may be an atom in the eye of a "human” there 
and Arcturus may be a molecule in the heart of a "woman.” 

THE SEWING-ROOM.—Each age is made up of a certain 
number of associated ideas. In this wise the race of man is 
living in the subconscious. Men act, think, breed and die in 
the dark. The mental fabric and the emotional fabric of a 
society at any given time may be likened to a great "crazy 
quilt,” the diverse patches of which were sewn together long 
before the birth of the present generation. The new thinker 
is always a dissociationist. He rips the seams open, rearranges 
the patches—that is, effects new associations in the mind— 
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and at last society sews up the pieces and a "new era” is 
bom. 

INTERSTELLAR ECHOES.—Is there a psychic echo as 
well as a physical echo? And is it prolonged indefinitely? 
How far, then, has the great pain-echo from earth travelled 
by this time—the accumulated sighs of all the ages? Does 
the psychic echo travel faster than light? The soul-sigh of 
Babylon perhaps has just been registered on the psychic 
seismographs of a star a quadrillion miles away. And we— 
are we impregnated with the psychic echoes of far-off worlds? 
And does that explain my nostalgia for Otherwhere, my pas¬ 
sion for exotic heavens? 

THE FINAL DISSOCIATION.—I have emotions that I 
do not believe in, i.e., the patriotic and religious emotions. 
I use them for inspiration. I would not lose them. I seek 
to enhance them and intensify them to the limit. I wish 
them to use my intellect for purposes of creation. But there 
is a centre of perception that they cannot conquer. The oc- 
cultation of that patch of spectral light must never occur. It 
is the Master of Ceremonies, the Impresario of the emotional 
carnival and the toastmaster at the intellectual banquet. 

I seek the ecstasies of sensibility, the thrill of all social, 
political and religious illusions, and take from them what I 
need. I have every passion, every enthusiasm. Emotions are 
the blush on my soul; I quiver, wince, I scream, I smart— 
all for the glory of that patch of light at the zenith of my 
consciousness across whose disc no shadow has power. 

IN THE ETYMOLOGICAL CATACOMBS.—Between 
certain words there is a pre-established harmony, a subtle 
affinity. Each word has its particular mate or mates from all 
eternity, or, at least, from the time they were foetuses in the 
uterus of utterance. The obvious relation of one word to 
another—as in the sentence "the sun shines”—the surface 
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relation, is the relation that constitutes the language we use 
every day. It is exoteric, popular, practical. They are body- 
mates. Beneath these obvious connotations and matings, as 
under many palimpsests, lie the finer unities. Stephen 
Mallarme, Arthur Rimbaud, Jules Laforgue and Edgar Allan 
Poe foraged into these wonder-regions of words. 

THE UNKNOWABLE.—Captain, O my Captain, what 
cargoes did you stow away in my hold when I set sail from 
my port in the nebulosities? Is there a Stowaway in my 
hold, and when will he crawl onto the deck of my conscious¬ 
ness, Captain, O my Captain! 

CLICK, CLICK, CLICK.—Human beings are like safes— 
once you find the combination (and the chances are sometimes 
the infinite against one) the door flies open and you may 
ransack at leisure. 

EX-CATHEDRA.—What most people call thought is 
merely molecular dandruff. 

MAKE WAY! MAKE WAY!—Bottom riding in the 
ambulance of Hope to his Mansion in the Skies (the morgue 
that never closes). 

AVE ATQUE VALE!—In the subconscious are the fossils 
of my old brains. 

THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE.—Climbing the greased 
pole of Ignorance. 

THE ONE DANGEROUS THOUGHT.—I can only use 
the word God blasphemously or jestingly. To repeat it 
seriously is too tremendous and dangerous a task. I must 
approach the Great Reality disguised as a mountebank or as 
Satan. I once saw a child trying to raise the Milky Way to 
a perpendicular position. It did not fall on him, but he 
fell into it. One must be careful of that thought—God. 

FROM THALES TO JULES DE GAULTIER.—There is 
a cryptogram in matter. All philosophy, all religions are at- 
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tempts to decipher it. And they all find something to their 
taste. 

THE IMPONDERABLE PILLAR OF WORLDS.—The 
universe exists because man is credulous. 

STOP THIEF!—On the doors of the Palace of Ideas words 
are the bolts. With my brain and the dictionary and one 
hundred years of health I could rewrite the literature of the 
ages and reformulate all philosophies and religions. All that 
is beautiful and all that is specious—and there is no thought 
that is not specious—would be in my work. Jesus died for 
the word Father and Napoleon murdered for the word 
Destiny and Shakespeare became a god for the word Beauty. 

SIR GALAHAD ASCENDS.—I have noticed in the last 
few years an acceleration in the flight of time. A week used 
to be a week and an hour used to be an hour; but now a week 
seems only a day and an hour only a minute. How far will 
this process continue in my consciousness? Will the time 
come when all my past life will seem but a minute? Is 
eternity gradually washing away the horizons of the years 
in my mind ? And when there are no longer any horizons 
whatsoever, when time for me has ceased, will I then be in 
Eternity—like a dead fly in a glass of flat beer? 

TIME’S USES.—The inhabitants of the Fourth Dimension 
in studying the infusoria of the three-dimensional plane use 
what we call Time as their microscope; otherwise for them 
we would not exist. The doings in the three-dimensional 
plane .constitute the subconscious nature of fourth-dimensional 
beings. 

HOLDING THE MIRROR UP TO ONE’S SELF.—The 
quest of art is to find in the external world things that are 
not there and never will be there and set them down. "Copy¬ 
ing nature” is a myth; not even the photographic lens is 
capable of that. The artist himself is all there is of art. 
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AN INTELLECTUAL INTERPRETATION OF A STALE 
PROBLEM.—Life is a perpetual forgetting, and death is 
merely the end of a series of mental lapses. Death is merely 
a moment that has no successor in time. It is the Past with¬ 
out a mirror. We fear death because we cannot live without 
mirrors. Not to see ourselves tomorrow as we were yester¬ 
day! Never again to adjust neatly and to a hair the necktie 
of our vanity in the mirror of self-consciousness! A mirror! 
A mirror! a cosmos for a post-mortem mirror! 

CONFESSION (MODERATO).—As Rodin never poses 
a model—that is, puts her on a pedestal and reproduces her 
in marble or bronze while motionless, but instead has often 
five or six models walking about his studio at once while 
he works, thus catching movement, life, reality en passant — 
so I never "pose” my thoughts. In the atelier of my skull 
I allow them to promenade, to walk up and down and around 
me. I catch them any whichway—off-guard is the best of 
all—and model them into sentences and anything I choose. 
In this seeming helter-skelter of impression there is a pro¬ 
found unity. I myself know nothing. I piece together a 
gigantic edifice of which I do not know the architectural 
style, nor do I care. Whirling, ill-assorted, frenetic, pensive 
"models”—you are all my family, and the unity of your lives 
is immanent. 

AND I SAY UNTO YE.—Love one another in the 
abstract. 

BUT MY COAT! MY COAT!—The whole universe is 
Potiphar’s house, and I, Joseph, am running at break-neck 
speed into Eternity. 

THE FACT OF THE MATTER.—Optimism produces 
talent; pessimism produces genius. Hope is practical; despair 
lives at the very heart of the Ideal. Indifference—so much 
vaunted by certain minds like my own—is a mood that can 
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be held only for a second. The mind then lapses into either 
one of two attitudes—optimistic or pessimistic. The shad¬ 
ings and nuances of these two feelings are infinite, and some¬ 
times they equalize one another. 

THE RETURN OF THE WANDERER.—I am Hope, and 
for heart I have a stone. 

THE MOVABLE ZENITH.—In the heavens of my imagi¬ 
nation toward what point do the sidereal systems of my 
emotions, instincts and thoughts travel? 

THE PLATONIC REMINISCENCE.—What we call 
"progress” in our minds and emotions may be only a return 
to the deeps of Memory. There may be a progress backward, 
a reopening and revival of the life of dead cells. The future 
—is it anything but 1 memorabilia? What gardens, what 
vistas, what prospects! It is all memory; one series super¬ 
posed on another—and at bottom the mystical tabula rasa, 
the fundamental X, the shadowy Nil. 

THE ADULTEROUS REALITY.—I hurry away from 
facts as from an infidelity. I have taken the Abstract and 
the Imaginative for concubines. Get thee behind me, Fact! 

CHRIST, LIMITED.—Think of the money the Christian 
Churches have made by trading on the name of a Jew called 
Jesus! 

THE VACATIONS OF SIR GALAHAD.—I begin with 
the axiom I, and what will I find? The axiom split into a 
million particles, endless parturition from myself, giant fis¬ 
sures in my I, but still the I. Or, I begin with the outer 
world, some "fact,” something "observed” and mount to 
the heavens of some abstraction. But the scenery is sublime 
either way! 

THE SCREEN.—At times my intellect obscures my genius. 

THE UTILITY OF THE IMPOSSIBLE.—We live on the 
possible, but through the power of the impossible. We 
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must believe in the impossible in order to achieve the possible. 
Movement is inconceivable without the negation called the 
impossible. There is a Pole Star at the end of every physical 
and mental motion. Political, social and individual evo¬ 
lution is conditioned on absolute conceptions. It is the 
absurd that is the Deus ex machina of the world. 

In other words, imagination is the very marrow of life. 
Without imagination there can be no life. Without the im¬ 
possible life ceases. 

PRESERVING ONE’S DIGNITY.—To act as though one 
were acting for eternity—that is the way to succeed and to 
be ridiculous at the same time. Nothing is surer than death, 
oblivion and the final annihilation of the planet—yet men 
act as though each act were unchangeable. To escape success 
and the ridicule of the gods lie flat on your back and meditate 
on the space above for a lifetime. 

MY IMMEDICABLE HOMESICKNESS.—When I pick 
up one of the sacred books of India—the Dhamapada, the 
Upanishads—a "homey” feeling takes complete possession of 
me. Each great paragraph is like a current in a vast ocean 
that is taking me back to the Eternal Port of my soul. I 
seem to have lived through it all, written it all. 

My Nirvana is behind me. I am a god fallen from a great 
height into a temporary’ hell. I feel that great doctrine of 
Self to be true. I know that, like Plotinus and the yogis, I 
have had moments wherein object and subject became one. 
I have been in the heart of the Ecstatic Union. Now I am 
two. I was once One. The nostalgia for the Neant in me 
is the nostalgia for Self, Unity, Nirvana, It. 

SQUARING THE CIRCLE.—If all instinct is only con¬ 
scious intelligence that has become automatic, then all con¬ 
scious intelligence is simply revived instinct. This would 
explain those remarkable experiences of having-seen-it-before- 
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somewhere or having-done-that-thing-before-somewhere. It is 
the platonic doctrine of Reminiscence. Instinct is drowned 
consciousness; intelligence is the unconscious resuscitated and 
brought back to life by the friction of environment. Each 
one lives out in his own life the fables of reincarnation and 
Lethe. All action and thought done consciously are rein¬ 
carnations of things done or thought before, and all that does 
not come to the threshold of consciousness is enjoying its 
lethal bath. 

AGAIN THE CHIMERA!—The Absolute! the Absolute 
—that is the Thought without a brain to house it, the Room 
without any walls or roof. Its inconceivability is its raison 
d’etre; it is a decoy, a life decoy; the phantom that flees in 
the moonlight over the gravelled roofs of the Relative, and 
which disappears finally up the chimneys of the air. 

THE SUNDERED HEMISPHERES.—All that I do and 
think is unreal. I have two personalities—an artificial one 
and a real one. My outer life seems to be a tremendous 
piece of irony organized by myself for the aesthetic delectation 
of that Other Self—eternal Spectator, the real Me. My life 
is a satire on itself. At the Ironic Ridge I am; otherwise 
I seem. 

THE WILL-TO-STERILITY.—At the moment wherein 
I begin to understand a mind of equal or superior greatness 
to my own—that is an act of creation, though no action issue 
from it. Creation is unmanifest at its highest point. It is 
often only a new point of view, a sudden rending by a light¬ 
ning stroke of a cloud; a new focus. If it is so that the finest 
poems are those that have never been written, it is also true 
that creation reaches its summit in the unrecorded dream, 
perception or emotion. 

FIVE MINUTES FROM THE ABSOLUTE.—The hand 
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on the clock of human thought are either five minutes past 
or five minutes of the Noon of the Absolute. 

A FAIR QUESTION.—Is the grave Elba or St. Helena? 

THE GRAIL OF GOLD AND GREEN.—The Imagina¬ 
tion is the satanic principle of life, falsifying reality in the 
interests of the aesthetic principle, whch demands spectacles 
at any cost. 

OLD DR. RELLING.—A truth is a vital lie—that is, an 
illusion, a deception, that will do the same work better than 
it would if it were a truth. A truth is a truth, and for 
eternity, if conceivable, would remain immobile; but a lie— 
a vital lie—is organic and decays with its parent need. 

THE VACATIONS OF A GOD.—I cannot renounce the 
will-to-live so long as I experience the wish-to-lie. So long 
as there is another illusion possible I will remain on terra 
frma, and not below it. I find my greatest sport in satirizing 
and mimicking myself, living sub specie eternitatis. I con¬ 
ceive myself to be the arch-liar and braggart. What do I do 
that is sincere? How can one who lives in Eternity be sincere 
in Time? To pose is my means of survival, my modus 
vivendi, my vision and my voice. All that I have written is 
a satire on all that I have thought; all that I have thought is 
a satire on all that I am. All of my acts satirize the human 
race in some one of its serious movements. To think, to be, 
is to pose. 

THE ROOT OF ALL GENIUS.—Everything has failed me 
but alcohol. But I am temperate, for I have never drunk 
all that has ever been made. 

THE ECSTASY THAT SLAYS.—Last night I was drunk 
on wine, and I felt the breath of Parabrahma on my forehead. 
Wine and Nirvana!—the ecstasy is too great. I shall remain 
sober for a week. 

THE TWELVE-FOLD ROOT OF SUFFICIENT 
HUMBUG.—Health—that is what perpetuates evil. 
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THE ADVENTURE IN CAUSATION.—Compare the 
Eternal Return of Nietzsche to the Cycles of Brahma: the 
recurrent Absolute. The legend of a Golden Age and the 
prophecy of a "far-off divine event” are sprung from the same 
thought—that Time shuts up like a fan every little while and 
opens again. If whatever has been will be, then whatever 
will be has been. Logically, the Absolute cannot be proved; 
but that is just the main attribute of the Absolute—it swal¬ 
lows and absorbs all logic and proof. 

EPITOME.—Will there be a Second Advent? There will 
be, are and have been millions of Second Advents. I myself 
am a Second Advent. 

TRANSFUSION, TRANSPOSITION AND TRANSMU¬ 
TATION OF AN UNSLAYABLE INSTINCT.—The 
miracle-instinct—that is, the miracle-sensibility. The belief 
in miracles never dies. Today it is more active than ever. 
Its incarnation is economic—specifically, the miracle believer 
is a Socialist. What priest could not do, what God could 
not do, man will do! Of course! 

The eighteenth century made Nature the source iof 
miracles—then Science, in the nineteenth century; now 
Collective Man. Zola and Renan lied about Science, just as 
the mediaeval theologians and priests lied about God and 
Heaven. 

BETTER OF THE TWO?—To awake from a deep sleep 
and peer into the mirror of consciousness—it is like Death 
looking into the face of Life and smiling. We have touched 
the skirts of the Absolute, and we live to record it! We 
have cruised for a little while, in that profound and dream¬ 
less sleep, on the Open Sea of Nil. No log was kept, no 
moon or sun shone there, and longitude and latitude were 
unrecorded. To sleep thus for a thousand years and awake 
for a day and then to relapse again! Of the twins, Sleep is 
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the better of the two. The magical fountain of consciousness 
rises out of those unplumbed depths. And Death—is that a 
magical fountain, too? 

FACTS, IDLE FACTS.—"Knowledge” is the screen be¬ 
tween man and the Infinite. From the standpoint of the 
Infinite—under the aspect of the Eternal—all knowledge adds 
to our ignorance. Comprehension, genius at its highest 
points and unmemoried consciousness have nothing in com¬ 
mon with science or facts. Thoreau stood nearer the Secret 
than Newton. Knowledge in its highest form is the total 
absence of it. 

WHY I AM GENERALLY SECOND-HAND.—I repeat 
myself incessantly in my writings; but not more so than 
Nature, Life, or the finite actions of the Infinite. Each brain 
has one single thought that is unique; the endless dispersal, 
differentiation and transmutation of this thought throughout 
the psychic being constitute what is called "personal identity.” 
What seems to be endless reiterancy is just the perpetual 
home-coming of the parts to the whole. We are miniature 
Absolutes, Brahmas in petto. 

THE CASTLE BEYOND THE AIR.—On the summit of 
Mount Nirvana there is still the Castle of the Impossible to 
be entered. There are no doors and no scaling ladders to 
that castle. On the ramparts there is a Shadow that walks. 

THE TRUCE IN THE THICKET.—Reality is a compro¬ 
mise between two forces that are charged with the passion 
for the Infinite. Reality is born of the constant capitulation 
of warring forces that seek to eternize themselves. At any 
given point in the evolution of humanity or human conscious¬ 
ness there is compromise. My life is an armistice. 

THE DOGMATIC I.—I am certain that I am still alive 
and I am certain that I am a fragment of a Reality. It is 
a form of certainty that transcends logic or reason or observa- 
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tion. I have never doubted that I am an atom of the I Am. 
I do not believe it, I do not know it, I do not feel it. I say 
simply and definitively, I Am. 

WEAVING THE ABSOLUTE.—The evolution of the 
sense of the Infinite can only be studied as a personal ex¬ 
perience. There is no "taste for the Infinite.” One must be 
born to it. If the Absolute, the Infinite, the Eternal exists 
in the psychic being it will begin to exfoliate at adolescence. 
There will be tendencies to godolepsy, alcoholism, suicide and 
poetic transfiguration of reality. It is a possession. The 
consciousness of the Infinite revalues all values, negatives all 
positives and shatters all bonds. Father, mother, sister, 
brother are nothing. Mighty distances become outlined in 
the brain. The space between consciousness and the body 
that pedestals it becomes interstellar. My hands become 
ghost-hands, my feet ghost-feet. Jesus denied his mother, 
the Yogi foregoes his body. The Infinite encroaches, cor¬ 
rodes and consumes all around it. 

Once the ideas or sentiments of social, family or human 
relations have disappeared, once the world of matter and 
contingency has foundered in the consciousness of the Eternal 
and the Infinite, all ways lie open to the person who is so 
endowed. He partakes of all nature and life. He is no 
longer a person, but a force. He is a metaphysical chameleon. 
He is satanic, because Time has a satanic principle: it mocks 
at everything. He will be passionately in love with the idea 
of self-sacrifice, for in the Infinite his transitory being can 
mean nothing. Irresponsibility, Gontempt, disdain, indiffer¬ 
ence—for of what value is anything where there is no ulti¬ 
mate? The theological God was invented to save men from 
this dreadful truth. 

In my brain life vanishes like a speck in space. The 
Infinite is an empty house, the chinks in the walls of which 
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are my conscious thoughts. I mask the Infinite with the daily 
round of actions, which vanish like smoke in ether. Life has 
never touched me. It seems to me something aside, some¬ 
thing that can not possibly have any reference to the stupen¬ 
dous Reality in which I was born. I am like an Eagle that 
is urged through Space for an Eternity and who is prohi¬ 
bited by an inherent law of its being from perching even for 
a moment on a mountain-peak. 

Of what value has the birth and death of suns, the ap¬ 
pearance or the disappearance of Milky Ways, or the life and 
adventures of planet-beings to such a voyager ? 

THE SUPREME IRONY OF THE SATANIC ILLU¬ 
SIONIST.—Those who have loved God the most and 
preached him passionately as the Ultimate have brought the 
greatest ills into the world—Jesus, Mahomet and the theolo¬ 
gians of all creeds. 

IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE GRAIL.—It is Ideal¬ 
ism that keeps up the comedy of existence. It is the plot in 
the Play. Satan (or the Spirit of Irony) works through the 
Good, the True and the Beautiful. The materialist and 
sceptic, the disciple of carpe diem, is beyond good and evil. 
The Spirit Ironic has no power over one who says, "Eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow you die.” But he who 
teaches, prays, hopes, goes into the highways and talks—he 
is already taken by Satan, whose mind is theatric and 
aesthetic. 

There is one thing absolutely necessary to the existence of 
Satan; that is, the belief in God. Maya, or the principle of 
diabolistic mockery, works through the illusion of God, 
goodness, immortality and progress. 

THE MECCA.—To trifle with life in a magnificent way. 

AN ADVENTURE WITH GHOSTS; OR THE PANO¬ 
RAMA OF A CRISIS.—Which is the Ghost—the identified 
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Self, the continuous me, the supersynthetic, apperceptive 
Awareness that I call I ? Is that a ghost, a shimmer, an aura 
cast off by the Reality that is made up of my mind, emotions, 
sensations and body—or is the latter the Ghost and the former 
a Reality? Or are they both Ghosts, and is all that is merely 
Ghost?—ghosts that stretch away into the Infinite, ghosts 
that are the mirror one of the other? Then, again, why do 
I differentiate Ghost from Reality? Why should not ghost- 
shape and Reality be one? What is the ghost-quality and 
the reality-quality? Have I defined them? No. Well, 
then, I believe that ghosts and Reality are one, and that the 
Super-Ghost, the final mirror that holds and reflects all 
auras and emanations, is the Super-Reality; that Reality and 
Unreality have no meaning. 

Now, am I on the route to that farthest Ghost of myself, 
that post-mortem I; or am I doomed for an eternity to be only 
one of its reflections? Maya, the everlasting Mocker, grins 
slyly through all speculative proceedings; but how came 
Maya into Being’s swirl? And what is Being? And why differ¬ 
entiate Maya and Being? The sublime ruses of the imagina¬ 
tion, the superb Machiavellianism of the Unconscious, the 
thousand and one ways of justifying my Ego, the Tartuffism, 
of my will-to-be-God, the splendor of my illusions—this is 
sufficient to justify myself unto myself. 

FIRST AID TO THE INJURED.—Never to regret the 
past, never to care ahout consequences—there is no other 
road to power except in the rigid application of this formula. 

A DESIDERATUM.—It is curious that while sports, next 
to the sexual act, interest the human race more than anything 
else, life itself is never conceived as a sport by the masses. 
Curious, most curious, that the life and death of worlds and 
the vicissitudes of races have never been looked at from the 
standpoint of a Game. Sport is the one passion that has not 
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been idealized. It has no cosmology. There are love-gods, 
jealous-gods and obscene gods, but a sporting God has never 
been invented. 

AT THE ENDS OF TIME.-—There is a kind of being who 
has lived his life before he is born. His existence becomes 
a kind of postmortem observation on his prenatal existences. 
Hope is a shadow that walks away from his back. It is 
always receding behind him, and yet it follows him. The 
great Chimera lies immobile, frozen in the Arctic air above 
the peaks of action. This being has finished his novitiate 
Elsewhere, and the hours fly past his vision in clusters and 
groups like strange birds migrating to superfluous lands. 

A HACKNEYED IMAGE TURNED OVER AGAIN.— 
The world’s a stage. The doers from Rameses I. to Lenin are 
the actors; the audience is made up of the creative artists and 
philosophers. The other billions who have lived are merely 
scene-shifters and wardrobe-keepers. But the Callboy, that 
marvellous, mysterious, transcendental Callboy—who has ever 
seen Him! And it is He who has my Grail! 

THE ALL-INCLUSIVE CIRCLE.—I have written about 
Flaubert, Hardy, Leconte de Lisle and two score others. They 
are merely Excuses for myself, pretexts for the draining off 
my own fullness. All I have written is autobiography. 
Genius is a mosaic, an arabesque. We all belong to one 
another. I am Homer, Titian and Walt Whitman. I could 
not expound them without expounding myself. I am a drain¬ 
pipe of universal thought, a world-crematory, a public dump 
that reaches to the stars. I have absorbed, filched, recom¬ 
pounded, transmuted, sublimated and transfused. I am a 
mincing machine, a retort. I am the mirror of Nature, the 
great Alchemist. I am the philosopher’s stone. I can turn 
pewter into gold and gold into star-gleam. 

TOWARD ANTARCTIC CLIMES.—A condor with 
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outstretched wings lies motionless in the air high over an 
Andean peak. From that frozen height he listens to a 
barrel-organ being played in a village street twenty-five 
thousand feet below him. That is the manner in which I 
have lived my life. 

TO JULES DE GAULTIER.—The Subject modifies the 
Object and the Object modifies the Subject—that is, con¬ 
sciousness coming into contact with the external world 
deforms, transforms and mutilates the thing it beholds; and 
the external object rising before consciousness deforms, 
transforms and mutilates "pure consciousness". Ideas, ab¬ 
stractions and emotions in one’s self undergo the same 
"otherness” the minute one looks at them. Therefore, 
whatever is is different from itself. Nothing can be known 
in itself because its original character is modified by some¬ 
thing else. Universal phantasmagoria is the result. This 
secret must—and will always—remain esoteric. It destroys 
absolutely thq notion of Truth. Error, falsehood, as the 
very condition of existence—tell it not in Gath! 

THE WONDER-WELLS.—In; my brain are many ink¬ 
wells. Some I have never used. Some I never can use; 
their lids are sealed forever and their contents will never 
flow from the gold pen of perception. But what mighty 
images, what vast perspectives there lie in these hermetically 
sealed cerebral inkwells! Other wells are wide open; it is 
with these I create. The ultra-violet "pots open rarely; but 
they were full and lid-free when I wrote some of my books. 
Then, there are wells made up of liquids wrung from the 
dying brains of the imps of hell and others squeezed from 
the breath of angels. 

THE LEES OF JOY.—I am full of the "tragic joy” to¬ 
day, the joy born at the end of the route, the joy that emp¬ 
ties itself in Life and Death, the joy of pranks that are 
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ghastly, the joy that begins when the last raven has carried 
away the last shred of my heart from my Calvary in Hell. 
Who shall analyze that joy that rises from "the depth of 
some divine despair,” the glowing diamond born in the 
darkness, the very reaction of the dark against itself? 

Beware of me when I am joyful! Have a care of me when 
I am glad! There is more murder in my love than in my 
hate, and in the tempests of my gladness and in the great 
south-winds of my mirth there rises and falls a death-march. 
The "tragic joy” of those who have suffered strange and 
unusual punishments, the laughter of the eye that has seen 
sun-ghosts and moon-ghosts, the dancing dimples in the 
cheeks of those who were kissed by Prosperina at the cradle 
—who has yet given us tha psychology of these things? 
When I am sad the stars feel safely housed in their kennels 
in space and the World-Ghost breathes freely; but when I 
laugh sincerely and my heart heaves with passionate joy the 
ears of the Earth are a-cock and there is an ebb in the tide 
of the World-Will. 

SIR GALAHAD SPITS IN THE CUP.—How can I ever 
unhouse my bitterness, my thirst for vengeance, my undecom- 
posable venom? Where are the giant scenarios for my 
pitiless satire, where are the moulds that will crystallize and 
materialize the irony of my nature? My vision is sure—for 
me, for all visions are temperamental and are rooted in a 
need. Well, what do I need? Who knows? On Whom 
shall I wreak my vengeance for my incarnations? What is 
that "inverted bowl of heaven” of Omar if it is not the skull 
of some dead God in which worlds and men and zodiacs 
pullulate like maggots? Where shall I vent my rage? The 
aesthetic solution suffices for the brain, even though the 
spectacle is only a cheap vaudeville and the actors only ham- 
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fatters; but where shall the heart, the Vision, the Metaphysical 
Dream slake its thirst? 

MY EGOTISM.—What am I but the last tatter of Mind 
as it flutters into Nirvana? Or the last sick-unto-death war¬ 
rior that the Valkyries of the imagination are carrying into 
some extinct Valhalla? Or am I a metaphysical Cambronne 
uttering to the soldiers of the Army of Light his famous 
monosyllable —O merde! 

THE PATHOLOGY OF GOODNESS.—Amiel and 
Pascal and Maurice de Guerin and other Grail-questers, why 
were they ill? Why has all beauty, all sweetness, all abnega¬ 
tion something pathologic about it? Nietzsche would have 
said because power and evil are the soul of things. Jules de 
Gaultier would say because the World-Will is the Will-to- 
Error. Nature will not suffer to have us stray far from her 
laws—and her laws are writ in blood in tablets given to 
Apollyon on the Mount Sinai of Hell. So I, Sir Galahad, 
do repent of my sweetness and light, for I fear to be ill. 

PASCALITIS.—Sometimes I seem on the verge of crossing 
the barrier between me and life, seem on the point of touch¬ 
ing the human with my heart, when those invisible Hands 
reach out of my soul and pluck me back, rescue me when I 
am on the verge of falling into life, dragging me back into 
the cold light of that nimbus of negation. 

WHY SIR GALAHAD DALLIES IN TAVERNS.—The 
alcoholism of poets is the desire to see what is on the other 
side of the ceiling of their world, the desire toi turn the 
wallpaper around, the desire to rip up the floor of the con¬ 
scious life and to peer into the vaults, dank and loathsome 
though they are; to see as hopeless what is believable; to see 
as good what they know to be evil; to see as foolish what 
they think serious and as serious what they think foolish; to 
reverse all values and to fire the Ephesian dome of their own 
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creations and watch the edifice crumble into the mud of their 
besotted drunkenness; to staunch the light and to fire the 
dark; to pump the wine out of their veins and fill them with 
the stagnant waters of Lethe—this is the secret of alcoholism 
of the poetic sensibility. It is the instinct to become as 
others, to reduce one’s self to the level of stupidity of other 
creatures. To become human the gods must stupefy them¬ 
selves. 

THE ATAVISM OF A SCEPTIC.—In fine, my whole life 
is nothing but a secret parley with -God. 

THE USELESSNESS OF THE HAPPY.—Happiness could 
never carry on the questionable "work of the world.” 
Distress is the physiological and psychological foundation of 
belief and "progress.” 

SOLILOQUY OF SATAN.—So long as the human race 
continues to think through its heart—and it never will be 
otherwise—I am safe. 

THE TREASON OF THE SENSES.—The most difficult 
thing for me to do in my helplessly conscious moments is to 
persistently resist the evidence of my senses. And yet I know 
it is by resisting it that I come into Reality, or Unreality—it 
makes little difference, as I mean the completest sense of 
personal identity. As my senses grow weaker, as I reject 
their evidence more and more, I come nearer to that I, 
that ultimate self. The senses are the spectrum on which 
the ray of the central sun of identity splits and dissolves into 
many shades and shadow's which are not-mes. 

SOCIAL INCEST.—"Each for all and all for each.” 
Were the application of this formula possible in any com¬ 
munity we should have in a generation a race of abortions. 
Still, it is the crazy men that have made history interesting. 

CHRISTMAS MEDITATION.—Pity can never be ab¬ 
stract. The intellect should never pity. Pity must never 
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be urged as a principle. Pity is for the heart—and should 
always be concrete, a matter of personal taste or instinct. 
Tolstoy urged pity as a principle. Nietzsche was against pity 
as a principle—as an intellectual axiom. I do not give a 
quarter to a beggar in the street on principle. I give it to 
relieve concretely, and for that moment and in that instance 
only, a case of suffering, the beggar’s and my own. 

The brain and the heart must reign apart. My heart is 
a temple of pity and mercy; but my brain is not social for 
all that. My heart feels—lives—all the ills of the race in time 
or eternity. The heart is for everyday; the brain is the eye 
of Time—and as impersonal as Time. A brain should be 
heartless. I give my quarter to that man in rags, and my 
heart says it is a useful and a good act; but my brain says it 
is a useless and indifferent act. Both are right. 

ON THE OUTPOSTS.—Am I not one of the minute men 
of civilization? Am I not every minute at wlar with all 
that trammels my ego? Am I not the Lawless Urge itself? 
And what else is civilization but the constant watch over one’s 
self and the implacable hatred of all external authority? The 
savage is merely the anarch for the sake of the belly and 
the genitals; but the intellectual and emotional savage—the 
grand anarch—is he who fights for the unseen, one who 
cannot live by bread and genitals alone. 

UP IN THE RIGGING OF THE WORLD.—Two ways 
lie open to us—we may war against the gods or join in their 
game. To war against them leaves us aghast in the Infinite, 
crucified against a star. To take their point of view draws the 
fire from their vengeful jests. To play the Game with them 
is the only way out. 

The thing I seek is the correct attitude toward things, and 
that attitude must change in the minute. My soul flames red 
at Verdun and glimmers white at Calvary. It turns the color 
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of laughter at the birth of a new sun, but it comes to a tear 
at the condensation of a planet where men must be born 
whose bodies will be the battered walls of a perpetual siege 
but whose brains will carry in their cells the sense of im¬ 
ponderable eternities. 

It is said the gods always laugh, but if they do it is often 
to strangle their melancholy. Their laughter is the paradoxical 
echo of their stoicism. Their "detachment” is a sort of 
mummery—an ironym pronounced on the inutility of every¬ 
thing. Their eyes glued on the Slough of Time, their brains 
remain static, immutable, all-seeing in Eternity. 

Play the Game of the gods! Let the body take its portion 
of these pains and these pleasures. The flesh-quakes and the 
heart-quakes are dramatic hells and vaudeville thrillers that 
the mind may contemplate with a smile. And what that 
supersight will englobe are automatons of mirific dust that 
march in squads of billions toward the cinerariums of Time, 
bubbling, boiling vats of space that are called suns, and 
haggard, tattered moons that cling to whirling planets that 
in a little while will whirl no more. 

Seek no more, O Sir Galahad of the flying dust! Seek no 
more, O Sir Galahad of the tumescent vision and moth- 
bitten dream! Play the Game of the gods! 

RUBBING HIS WOUND WITH ACID.—We who do 
not write for the living have the privilege of writing for the 
dead. So sometimes I write for Shakespeare, or Keats, or 
Aeschylus, or Whitman, or Nietzsche, or Emerson, or 
Shelley, or Poe, or Amiel. An audience that listens and is 
discriminating, and that will never tell me my real worth, 
thank God! 

THE GREAT DANGER.—That I should ever take my 
seriousness seriously or that I should ever take my jests and 
satires and guffaws otherwise than seriously. 
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PIZZICATO.—All reason is a form of cowardice. Reason 
is always a coward; reason was born of defeat. The first 
man that reasoned was not a Siegfried, but an Abel or a 
Sgnarelle. Reason is the undertaker of the imagination, of 
the will. It is a huge blotting-pad that absorbs the colors 
that aureole the primitive passions. Wherever reason domi¬ 
nates, the shining disk of life enters the penumbra of death. 

THE RECONCILER.—Epicurus. In that Garden, Greek 
an4 Hindu may play the eternal flaneur. The yogi and 
courtesan recognize their oneness before the smiling eye of 
Epicurus. And I, Sir Galahad, find the Cup in every thought. 

THE ONLY THING THAT IS LEFT TO DO IN A 
WORLD WHEREIN EVERYTHING HAS BEEN SAID.— 
To twist the neck of words until they grow livid in the face 
and disgorge their secrets to me. To lay their arteries and 
their veins wide open until they bleed to death. To be the 
Marquis de Sade of the Logos and of its incestuous posterity 
of words. To harry and nag words into strange contortions 
and death rattles. To paganize Christian words. To make 
of my mind a pyre of syllables and fire it with the torch of 
creative thought and to spill the fire on white paper. 

To blow words up like monstrous bladders until they 
burst. To twist ugly words to shapes of mythic beauty. 
To watch them swim and copulate in the ocean of my thought 
as one watches the loves of water-fairies in remote caves of 
the sea. To watch them boil and bubble in the incandescent 
breath of my ideas. To string them together like lizards and 
chameleons and fireflies until they flash and scintillate like 
toy suns against the firmament of my Apperception. 

To be the Paganini, the Paderewski of words! To harness 
them to ineffable visions and lash them into the Valhalla of 
all uttered things. To press from them their ether, their 
naphtha and their secretions of venom. To lure them from 
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their academic boudoirs and the downy quilts of dictionary 
smugness and to unkennel them of respectability and official 
use. 

To make fiery shields of prepositions and anarchs of verbs 
and to find the God and Devil in every noun. To fire the 
Ephesian dome of the inconceivable with the linked and 
corruscating flame of syllables. 

I shall reach Elohim by piling the Pelion of nuances on 
the Ossa of syllables. Words! Words! All that is left me 
—strange flowers, each one, that open their rare exotic in¬ 
teriors to me alone! Diving-bells and Roman candles, 
Ygdrasil and Judgment Trumpet! I rape you all, for am 
I not the Logos? 

THE TWO.—There are two kinds of optimism—one that 
flows from the immanent mental and physical cowardice of 
the race, and the other that is the product of mystical reliance. 
The eternal type of the former—every human being almost, 
especially those who are Occidental. The type of the second 
order is Spinoza. Mystical optimism is so closely allied to 
pessimism that in some cases one can hardly separate them; 
as in the Orient, for instance: Buddha. 

THE THAUMATURGIC MIRROR OF THE MOOD.— 
This day I saw the Symbol of myself, my Daemon, my 
Familiar, my Destiny. Dim, dark-light mysterious one hid¬ 
den in a super-nowhere who comes to my pillow on awaken¬ 
ing, at that moment when the body has lost all consciousness 
of itself. A cyrstallization of the currents of my deepest 
need. A living, blazing, mocking-friendly diary of my past. 
A Mentor, maybe, of the Way to go. It is the Sphinx of 
the soul. But it changes color like a chameleon. I prayed 
to It. Will it answer my prayer? Who knows? 

Once it was a hideous spectre of perversion, inversion and 
negation. Then it became a frozen lake at the top of my 
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brain against which my thoughts flew like snowflakes. Now 
it is softer, more human, not less mysterious or titanic—and 
it whispers, Love, Love, Love and Beauty, Beauty, Beauty! 

Mysterious god, mysterious devil, where do you lead me 
to? You descend with me the slow cataracts of Time to 
that Sea where there will be—what will be. 

THE IMPOSSIBLE.—Man is never wholly awake. The 
most absolute materialist and realist still sleeps and dreams 
in illusions. To be fully and completely awake the duality of 
object and subject would have to be abolished. Awake — 
that is to be nothing. All knowing is still an illusion. 

SIR GALAHAD’S SPECIALTY.—The Socialist, the 
Anarchist, the Communist, the economic ist of any kind is 
always ancient—as ancient, as trite as the theologian. The 
Individualist, however, is always new. His programme being 
the development of himself, he is always unique. His cult is 
himself. 

The practical Individualist has only one dogma—his fist 
(mental or actual) ; only one Utopia, the dogma and Utopia 
of the practical Individualist. The Anarchist is a moralist, 
an evangelist. The Individualist may be anything because his 
dream is based on his temperament, which is Absolute, and 
is applicable to himself alone. A man may become an 
Anarchist through a book, but not an Individualist. 

DISGUST.—In sleep, just before awakening, in that half- 
life, there come to me great poems, romances, written pages 
of magic prose. If I could exchange all my waking life for 
those moments! The waking life, the real, is stupid. The 
ideal life would be the life of dreams, with their moments 
of subconscious creation and their absurd dislinking of events 
and their magical comicality and illogicality. Life is the 
false dream and the dream-world is the true life. 

When I awake I feel something has been irretrievably lost. 
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There is a declension of power, a scattering of forces, a dis¬ 
persal of an Absolute into a thousand inconsequent particles. 
No illusion of reality can duplicate the illusions of dreams. 
There is something fascinating even in dream-terror which 
does not come to us in moments of real catastrophes. There 
are in reality no "unpleasant” dreams except this daily wide¬ 
awake one. 

RECESSIONAL.—To hurl ideas, absolutes and all psychic 
jargon into the sewers; to say to the one you adore, "Come, 
I lust for the beauty of your body; damm your soul;” to say 
to Life, "You are good in so far as you give me a sensation 
and a sense-tickle; bad in so far as you give me an ideal”. 

What hell is there like the Ideal? Where are there any 
Furies like the perpetual sting of the invisible vermin that 
infest the hairshirt of the Impossible? Give me back the 
Earth, thou diabolical Messiah of the Ineffable! Give again 
into my hands the Real, thou Torquemada of Nihility! Give 
to me my lusts and my rich and wholesome flesh-itch and 
money-itch, thou loathsome and damnable God! From the 
lookout on the Flying Dutchman of the Ideal hurl me into the 
steaming brothels of matter. Give me a brain-bolus that I 
may spew out Eternity! Exile me from the mountains of the 
Moon to the warm wombs of the human world! 

THE VERTICAL FLIGHT.—I am capable of standing at 
the very end of Time—at the place of its final ripple—and 
looking back at the Now, at this very imoment that I 
write. What a stupid figure thou art, Sir Galahad, thou 
Homais of Eternity! 

"TORTURE BY HOPE.”—New forms of consciousness, 
new vistas from the dais of newer senses, wider perspectives 
from other dimensions—this is the jargon of Life as it 
speaks to my brain. Then comes the jargon of death: 
Rest from things and the ideal of things, surcease from stu- 
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pidity and all its moulds and fashions, the escape from joy 
(a sop, a trap) and Sorrow, the eye of wisdom. I grin and 
weep above both illusions. My voyage into Eternity has gone 
farther than either Life or Death, for I reject both as in¬ 
adequate to my need—a metaphysical, sub-physical, supra- 
physical need—I know not. And maybe it all comes to this, 
that this need is nothing but something that can be satisfied 
in the raptures of love. 

So irony gleams behind irony, and the supra-ideal may be 
nothing but a divertissement of the Flesh. I have made a 
few rents in a Curtain, but I see many curtains beyond. 
What is the basis of the metaphysical passion? Who has put 
that wound in my side and made eyes in my blood and of my 
psychic nature a Niagara and whirlpool of dead and living 
worlds and systems? And who are the sick—they who live 
on the earth or in the air? What o’clock is it—in Eternity? 

THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN.—No matter how far I go 
into life, how passionately I sing of matter and action and 
sex, I come back at last to the great nihilistic furor of my 
youth. I stay with Nietzsche a little while, with his Eagle 
and his Serpent; but I come back, as to Home, to Buddha, 
the Preacher and Schopenhauer. My optimism, my gladness, 
my exultant nightingale songs are as ephemeral as Life, as 
Time; and my pessimism, or rather my indifferentism— 
my passionate, frenetic indifferentism—is as solid and as 
sure as Eternity. 

At the moment of my greatest joy and rapture—it is then 
I am conscious of being duped most certainly. My buoyancy 
is specious; my metaphysical grief is always sincere. My 
De Projundis is really from the depths; my Ninth Symphony 
is from the shallows. Whenever I laugh I feel my metaphysi¬ 
cal hypocrisy. I feel as though I had deserted the sick and 
the ailing and the heart-broken pilgrims of the ages; I feel 
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that I should do a penance for all my gayety. I have "ratted” 
on the Truth. To the minds that are eternized like mine 
whatever is is a, death-rattle—my laughter especially. Ad¬ 
mirable gods rise and fall in my soul—but the eternal presence 
is Guatama the Buddha. 

THE PARACLETE OF THE SUFFERING UNIVERSE.— 
When my present consciousness is quenched there will arise 
somewhere in space my equivalent, myself under some 
new mask of awareness. For I am the eternal Satanic princi¬ 
ple—in its lordliest sense. I wage war with the gods and 
the God. My Why, Whither and Whence are not the Why, 
Whither and Whence of a parson or of a scientific inquirer or 
of a smug pietist like Renan, but it is the savage Why, 
Whither and Whence of one who will accept no answer un¬ 
less that answer suits me. My Why, Whither and Whence 
are Why! Whither! and Whence!—not Why ? Whither ? and 
Whence ? 

In the wide-awake sleep of consciousness Evil and Eternity 
are my two bad dreams—and I put all "good” in that term 
Evil. Whence my eternal negation? Because I am the 
ghastly It, the convergence and foci of all the cosmic minds 
and cosmic impulses of the ages. Like a spring that runs 
front a cleft in the mountainside to a rock beneath, the 
eternal stream of perception in my own mind running per¬ 
petually on the rock of Matter has almost worn away the 
external world. There is a little ledge of love left. 

I wait, I wait for other incarnations, for more magnificent 
masks and superber affirmations. I have passed beyond this 
world years ago. And now I wait, wait, wait, cooling my 
heels in hell. 

PRAYER.—Prayer is the soliloquy of the emotions. 

OUR SUPRA-REALITY.—The artist lives the life he has 
not lived. He wrings out of himself his aborted selves, his 
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unmaterialized dreams, his unadventured adventures. His 
productions—in music, painting, literature—are the supra- 
reality of his own dwarfed reality, expanded, infinitized. 

THE STABILIZER.—Great music heard at the right mo¬ 
ment sends all our thoughts toward the equator of conscious¬ 
ness. It stills, satisfies, equilibrates. We enter Nirvana liv¬ 
ing, smiling. Heard at the wrong moment, it puts us at the 
polecap, where there is nothing but the infinite, empty azure 
to long for, the sigh and itch for the innominate Elsewhere; 
and round about us there is ice, ice, ice, nothing but ice— 
and the estranged, absolute self. 

EARTH’S PRICELESS GIFT.—The mind of children is 
the real super-world. Be tender, be tender to the little ones 
—they are the only sweets left, these air-urchins and elves 
of miraculous innocence. 

THE TRAGEDY AND THE COMEDY, THE BLESS¬ 
ING AND THE BLIGHT.—The constant attrition of the 
blood in my brain on that word-image, the Infinite. Of what 
is that word-image made? Of what unsubstantial substance? 
Of what magic lignum vitae? For my blood is wearing away 
and the word-image magnifies. It as as though the rock were 
wearing away the falling waters. 

DISCOVERY.—In the light of certain ghastly dreams I 
have discovered a new kind of light. One cannot see this 
light; one must feel it. To the "light of dreams” one may 
apply the spectrum of analysis, but in this certain other light, 
sieved, beamless, there is a secret that no spectrum can 
dislodge. 

SIR GALAHAD, DRAMATURGE.—I shall write the 
drama. Its scene shall be laid in the interior of God, and 
Satan shall be hero. It shall be in one act and shall last for 
an eternity. It shall be called "The Typhoon.” I shall use 
the vocabulary of the dead. There shall be but one auditor, 
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my hypostatic Eye. If you wish to see this drama you may— 
the admission fee, however, is your life. 

ALL IS FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR.—My intellectual 
grief, my intellectual tears, my intellectual diplomacy, my in¬ 
tellectual laughter, my intellectual tartuffery—nothing has 
availed yet to cross the Ineluctable. I see the far-off ultimate 
limits of Space and the last contours of Time and I am ac¬ 
coutred with the force of all the rebel dead. My shadow 
impinges on the Other Side. I have lied and spun sailors’ 
yarns to get me along on the Way and beaten my way at 
strange Inns. Met many tip-toe dwarfs who warned me back 
into Boy-land. Listened to sages whose thoughts were all 
thumbs. Sneered at the murder-ray in the eye of the sane 
and smug. Slept many a night on the bare ground of my 
soul. Ridden on the bumpers of Juggernaut. Passed through 
the Alsace-Lorraine of metaphysics. Gnawed at my horizons 
with the twenty-six teeth in my Eye. But a lion may slip on 
a rose-leaf, and I must begin all over again!—and again—and 
again! 

CIVILIZATION.—How selfish it is to ask another person 
to be honest! 

EPIGRAM.—Memory is the pocket-mirror of the mind. 

NIETZSCHE.—He suffocated to death in his own skull 
because of . the absence of psychic oxygen. Had he only got 
drunk once a month and sought out some clean Aphrodite he 
might not have gone into Valhalla so soon. 

THE SPORT OF KINGS.—To vandalize tomorrow and to 
smash the bric-a-brac in the Temple of Time. We have dis¬ 
counted all that can happen and broken all the images that 
will be created; but we live to watch the faces of the eternal 
hadauds. 

TOLEDO AND CORDOVA ETERNITATUS!—Our 
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scientific and intellectual auto-da-fes! From our crimson box 
at the head of the arena we watch the Game. 

AH, GODIVA!—In Eternity life is intermittent and in 
life Eternity is intermittent—shy Peeping Toms. 

DIARIES OF THE GRAVE.—Those books I have written 
are all ruins. All those essays, those poems, those adventures 
into the souls of other tnen, those epigrams and isolated 
thoughts are fragments of a Past of which I am now only a 
garrulous survivor. I am a vestige, a plinth, a column of a 
Temple which must have been magnificent in its wholeness. 
I am like the memory of music, like the echo of some lawless 
passion. There are the movement and the roar and beat of 
oceans in my soul, but I hear them only as one hears them in 
a shell. There is the rhythm of some great hurricane in all 
I have written, but its force was spent in other lives. But the 
urge is always there; there is in me the eternal pressing invi¬ 
tation of the ocean. It beats at my door, my little mud-hut of 
a brain and body, and sometimes I call into its divine presence 
the old, ancient calls of the Past. I am a fragment of Per¬ 
fection, as my writings are mere broken notes in some mighty 
strophy of life. 

THE DIVINE FULFILMENT.—In whatever we do let us 
do it utterly, to the hilt of the impulse—whether it be a mur¬ 
der or a great sacrifice of self. Excess is the only virtue. 
Moderation, premeditated moderation, is a species of remorse. 
It is the only sin of greatness. 

THE STOMACH OF THE HUNGER.—That ache and 
urge in me for I know not what, that I cannot define, that 
wanting-to-be-something-else or wanting-to-do-something-else, 
that persistent movement away from whatever is to a sort of 
tangible Nowhere or an Intangible Somewhere, what is it but 
the ghosts of my past lives over again; those ghosts that live 
in me as impulse and ennui, restless, drowsing, hoping against 
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hope for a resurrection, for a resuscitation, for a repetition of 
their adventures in flesh? They who do not feel these ghosts 
in them, who have not that subtle nostalgic urge, are all 
ghosts—that is, they are all past, under the dominion of a 
ghost. The latter constitute the normal, average man. But 
we who have these ghosts are individuals; we vary from our 
pasts. We are ghosts plus. 

ETERNAL HAMLET.—Who cut the arteries of my will 
and left me to bleed to death before the mirage of myself? 

THE VISIBLE ECHO.—The external universe is a wild, 
unarithmetic symphony composed of the echoes of human 
sensations and wills. 

THE WISDOM OF THE IDIOM.—We still say in English 
that he fell in love. 

STUDY IN ODOR.—There is a certain stench about 
wisdom as there is about "salvation.” Why do I associate 
both with unwashed bodies and broken teeth and shirts dis¬ 
colored with tobacco juice? 

THE COWARD WHO LIVES.—Why do I linger in this 
crevice of eternity? I have stood for many, many years with 
my hand on a bolt. Why do I not pull that bolt back, open 
the Door and step into my ancestral castle, the eternal citadel 
—Death ? 

THE CHILD.—Always expectant of the magical! I go 
up and down the shabby pavements and streets of my con¬ 
sciousness looking for the bag of gold that some one has 
dropped. I loiter along the little lanes of my imagination 
hoping at some sudden bend or turn to come upon a fairy 
castle, a citadel of amazing magnificence, a mansion wherein 
I shall participate in a Thousand-and-One Nights entertain¬ 
ment 

THE COMEDY.—Reality is the name we give to the pro- 
foundest of all our illusions, and why fuss with names? Why 
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shouldn’t our illusions be dearer to us than any reality? 
Reality being the supreme illusion, why not give thanks to 
the Cozening Will? "Give us this day our daily lie.” The 
madman may be the supreme realist. Reasoning and analy¬ 
sis may be an aberration of the will of the Eternal Fantastic. 
Why am I urged perpetually to seek a Reality ? Is it a ruse— 
the Great Ruse—or the instinct-to-illusion ? 

THE DYNAMICS OF NEGATION.—A fine poetess said 
I had a "dynamic personality;” but she did not know that I 
am the dynamics of negation, that I travel toward sunless and 
starless tracts where there are only space and night. My nature 
travels toward that point in psychologic space where suns and 
stars cannot exist, where light cannot breathe through its 
beam-pores and life is inconceivable. 

Each affirmation dies like a snowflake in the ever-enlarging 
sea of negation; each yes is sublimated to a no in the retort 
of my intuition. Study in me the dynamics of the encroach¬ 
ing Nothing, the algebra of the Void and the architecture of 
the imponderable and infinitely echoed No. The waves of my 
Love wash over the stars and carry down to ruin all the little 
vine-hidden villas of hope spread along the shore of the Seas 
of God and Evil. I hope for extinction and utter annihilation, 
but so perfect is my faith in the innate diabolism of Mother 
Maya that I fear I shall be born again. 

JUSTIFICATION.—I can only justify my life in the gift 
that has been given to me of watching the comedy of Hope 
played upon every star and played in the unseen and unknown 
dimensions. Then, too, I sound the tocsin continually, call¬ 
ing the dead to arm themselves against the living, who are 
always wishing them back to sentiency. And then there is 
my pride, the pride of my immeasurable hate and pity, the 
pride of knowing that there is no illusion that can dupe me in¬ 
to an affirmative that will last longer than an hour. If I 
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appear still to wear veils and to smile it is the better to see 
you and fool you, Maya, as a convict sometimes sings at his 
task just before he murders the guard. 

KING AND BEGGAR.—The history of the meanest spe¬ 
cimen of the human race that ever lived is the history of 
mankind, and the history of the proudest and best dowered 
man that ever lived is the history of that meanest man dilated 
a thousand-fold. From the Infinite and the Eternal thou 
art all inconsequential midges, serio-comic lice. 

IDEAS TO BE DISSOCIATED.—God and goodness; evil 
and punishment; chastity and purity; marriage and happiness; 
progress and civilization and enlightenment; genius and in¬ 
sanity; sanity and happiness; murder and remorse; patriotism 
and heroism; pose and insincerity; liberty and political free¬ 
dom; disease and ugliness; science and truth; intellect and 
reality; thinker and philosopher; life and the sacredness of 
it. And so on. Ah! to build that Tower of Babel and from 
its summit watch the newer singeries of men! 

THE SAWDUST IN THINGS.—I knew a young god— 
my brother Walter—who died before he was twenty. At the 
end of everything that was said to him with enthusiasm, at 
the end of every glowing affirmation of life, he would say, 
his eyes flooded with wistful gleams, ”And then what?” 
There was no answer. It confused, unhorsed, floored. And 
then what? In that exclamatory query, O predestinate seer, 
there were the accents of eternity. And then what? Do 
whate’ef thou may’st, O world!—war, love, adventure, or 
cumber the heavens with idols—thou hast no answer for 
And then what? And now he is dead s of his own will—and 
now he peers into the eyes of God and utters And then what? 

TWO PROCESSES.—The average mind must think in 
order to comprehend. The spontaneous comprehension of the 
genius is superior to thought; it is wide-awake intuition. 
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TIME AND ACTS.—Acts are the estuaries of the Sea of 
Time. One rides the high seas of that unclamped ocean only 
in contemplation. It is the redemption from the horror of 
horizons. Land ho! has never rung out in my brain. There 
is the eternal rush and lap of waters, the rhythmic curl of 
waves that devour one another and that are reborn from them¬ 
selves. A domeless blue above me and the emptiness of im¬ 
maculate air about me like the aura of a mind floating in 
Nirvana. It is thus I beheld Time, and it is thus Time flows 
through my consciousness. 

ACROSS THE RIVER OF ETHER.—I have a ferry to the 
stars; it is called Imagination. 

LYRICAL.—Behind the unbeginning wind and beyond the 
scoria of time I Am. It is to me as though I had already lived 
the whole life of Time, but remained dead to death. My 
imagination has crashed and hacked its way out through mat¬ 
ter into the blazonry of another dimension, where there is 
consciousness without things. Behind the unbeginning wind 
and the scoria of time I Am. 

VENGEANCE.—To-day the Furies lashed me till I am in 
tatters and my soul hangs by a shred to my consciousness and 
my very breath is bleeding; but tomorrow I’ll scourge them 
with wine and laughter and grunt at them in derision from a 
ragout of flesh. 

PHAETON OF THE MOON.—Millenniums ago all the 
miserable dead in the Earth came forth one night and the 
vibrations set up by their wails and screams for justice and 
surcease from dreams caused the Earth to capsize. It turned 
upside down completely; and that is why humanity is op¬ 
timistic. It sees everything upside down. But I caught a 
jutting crag on one of the mountains of the moon, and have 
hung there ever since, serene, poised, sane. 

THE DOUBLE DAY.—To-night all the sighs I have never 
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sighed have gathered in my heart to weep and all the wild 
laughter that has never been ejected from my throat has gath¬ 
ered in my brain to guffaw. It is New Year’s Eve and Good 
Friday at once in my soul. 

THE ETERNAL BANDIT.—I live in an age wherein 
spontaneity is gone. Indeed, if there were anything sponta¬ 
neous left in me I should murder and steal, and not write. 
Only the murderer and the thief are real; everything else is 
a dodge. Curious, that individually we are not murderers and 
thieves or tyrants, yet when we form a society, a social system, 
that social system becomes a form of organized murder, theft 
and tyranny. It is because we may do collectively what we 
dare not do individually. 

Society is thus the organized "worst” in us. It is a manner 
of perpetrating on one another by the impersonal and divinized 
"Be it enacted” what we fear to do individually. There is no 
death-cell, gibbet or chain-gang for "Be it enacted.” It is 
the vengeance of the suppressed Reality in us on the artificial, 
isolated individual, whose personal "Be it enacted” is pro¬ 
nounced sheer anarchy. 

What we have suppressed in fear comes to life in the legis¬ 
lative hall. Our spontaneous preying instinct is often labelled 
"Bill No. 5040.” 

First it was averred that God could do no wrong; then it 
was the king who received the ointment of absolution; now 
it is the "majority.” There must always be the safety valve 
for the real human being, some fictitious person or thing must 
bear the responsibility for the natural criminality of the indi¬ 
vidual. "Salvation through Christ” means revenge through 
Christ. Salvation through law means vengeance through law. 
In the perpetual crimes, trespasses and tyrannies of the State 
we realize our naked selves. The dream of timid Homunculus 
is here incarnated; he sees himself as the Red Dream, the 
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immune bandit. And that, too, is the reason why war is al¬ 
ways popular. It gives the individual the right to murder, 
hate and plunder without any penalty. 

The State, Society, is guilty—find it and punish it who may! 
Sentence the nominative case to the Chair! 

The psychology of man! Ring, Olympus, with your 
laughter! 
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FOREWORD 

I began "Fantasia Impromptu: the Adventures of an Intel¬ 
lectual Faun” in December, 1925. It is now about 400,000 
words long. My present intention is to print a part of it in¬ 
definitely. It will be printed as it was written—that is, from 
the beginning, page for page. 

It is an intellectual, emotional and spiritual autobiography. 
It is done spontaneously, without calculation. It is a mirror 
broken into a thousand bits. In each bit an angle, a part of me 
is shown. The whole cannot be seen, cannot be known. The 
whole is Elsewhere. 

I am blown where the mood listeth. I am honest; there¬ 
fore I contradict myself. I despise formal logic, formal 
thought, formal action of any kind. I know there is no logic 
in the universe of feeling and thought. Logically, the universe 
is absurd. My inner life is a reflection of the Immanent Ab¬ 
surdity. 

"Fantasia Impromptu: the Adventures of an Intellectual 
Faun” is, then, the tragi-comic spectacle of the Great Ab¬ 
surdity conceived and executed, without any forethought, in 
terms of my own contradictory and paradoxical life.— Benj¬ 
amin DeCasseres. 



INSCRIPTIONS 


I fertilize the eggs of ecstasy, of revolt and of laughter in 
the sleeping wombs of your brain.— DeCasseres. 

I who watch myself more narrowly and have my eye con¬ 
tinually bent on myself as one that has no great business 
elsewhere . . . I’ll gladly come back from the other world 
to give the lie to any one who will shape me other than I 
was, even though to honor me.— Montaigne. 

When we look at life it is in ourselves that we look, 
and we can see life profoundly only on condition of seeing 
profoundly in ourselves .—Charles Morice. 

I write because I wish to make for ideas which are my 
ideas a place in the world. If I could foresee that these 
must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in these 
ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars 
and even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I 
would nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither 
for the love of you nor even for the love of truth that I 
express what I think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a 
singer. If I use you in this way, it is because I have need 
of your ears !—Max Stirner. 




FANTASIA IMPROMPTU: 

THE ADVENTURES 
OF AN INTELLECTUAL FAUN 

(Part 5) 

Every satirist tends to become the thing he ridicules. 

The Black Eagle .—That troubled look on my face which 
falls like a gradual shadow from the top of my forehead to 
my chin, engulfing eyes and features in a night of thought— 
it is the passage, slow and measured, of the great Black Eagle 
as it passes through the firmament of my consciousness, 
eclipsing the sun of life. Some day it will stop above me, 
immovable, implacable, and when it goes on its way again 
it will carry in its talons my soul. 

Marriage is a career of unearthing and covering up. 

The Lust Dimension .—My bitterest thoughts strike nearer 
the core of some central reality than my sweet, human 
thoughts. I wonder whether on the "higher planes” of exist¬ 
ence there is such a thing as love. It may disappear in the 
course of astral and karmic evolution. Terror, Beauty, War 
and Intelligence may be the attributes of life in other dimen- 



sions, with romantic lust taking the place of what we "down 
here’’ call "love." 

The Unimportance of Being Earnest .—How shallow all 
things are may be seen in the case of a person in profound 
grief, despair or "the dumps". Crack him a good joke or 
point out a humorous angle of his trouble and he will smile 
or laugh. 

October Ecstasy .—An afternoon in the country by car. The 
trees preparing for their gorgeous love-death and reunion 
with the Invisible, amorous of all life. Twilight: the sun 
turns to marvellous dyes on the hills; a purple mist creeps 
through the trees; the crickets and the frogs deepen the silence 
in my soul with their eerie noises; a solitary bird wings its 
way west to the setting sun. I am suffused with a delirious 
enthanasia. I flood, flow and fuse again with the secretive 
God of Nature as I did when a youth. The pantheistic ecstasy 
is not dead in me! Living, I slumber in God. Conscious, I 
drowse into earth and sky and tree and sunset. Self disap¬ 
pears and I become incorporated in the eternal life of things. 

No! I am not dead! It is thirty minutes of the resurrec¬ 
tion and the life, discarnate re-embodiment with the All. 
Blessed, sweet moment, when all earthly things, all earthly 
loves dissolve in the shadows that creep up the hills and only 
timelessness reigns in my soul! Almighty Pan, the healer, the 
redeemer, the consoler! Delicious reversion to youth, amor¬ 
ous, panaleptic recessional! 

Death and the Bull .—Is death a city-fear? When I am 
in the country, in close communion with the earth, the fear 
of death diminishes. The idea causes me to swoon with pleas¬ 
ure as I lay on the grass. And then a bull starts for me— 
and I race in terror to a place of safety. But was that fear of 
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death? No—it was fear of torture, of mutilation. We do 
not fear death, but modes of death. 

The No-Dimensional World. —Little "Bobby” Miller, age 
5, climbed up to the telephone while her parents were away 
and telephoned to Bio, twenty miles away, reminding her that 
yesterday we had promised to buy her a real baby at a police 
station—a new-born baby with golden curls—and take it to 
her. Blessed kingdom of the children! Which I can no longer 
enter. It is another dimension—or a world of no dimension 
whatsoever, but we never know it until we have fallen into 
this cesspool of three dimensions, where we look back and 
weep. 

The Magic Flute. —Bio and I strolled into a church and 
listened to a girl evangelist preach. Two hundred pathetic 
beings looked at her agape. I looked around at the faces of 
the males, and as we left I remarked to Bio what this girl 
really wanted was not to be had of any man in that church. 
She will be cured of God-sickness when Pan comes with 
phallus and flute. 

Sullen stoicism is the only resistance that conquers without 
loss. 

Morning of an Intellectual Faun. —Up at eight. Hot bath. 
As I lie in the water dreams of ecstatic death—a flowing out, 
time sinking to its bottomless sockets in the skull—dissolution 
in the elemental—sensuous hypostatic union with God. Cold 
shower. Notice there is no toilet paper. 

To the doctor’s for boils and to find out what is in my 
urine. On the way I think of Emerson, the World Series, a 
colossal satire on Presidents, the drama of "The Captive” last 
night. Lesbianism. Is there anything "unnatural” ? No, 
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nothing that can be done is "unnatural”. Some people like 
haddock and some like bluefish. Pah! You sweet and happy 
hypocrites—turn around till I sanctify your backsides with my 
boot. 

Injection of something. Diet, strict diet; no alcohol. Fare¬ 
well, farewell, to all my sprees! What a tragedy! Life without 
a periodical jag! God damn! But it may be only temporary. 
"Yes, Doc, I want to live—fifteen years yet. I’ve got things 
to squirt out of my cerebral syringes.” Doc doesn’t know what 
I am talking about. All doctors are illiterate. 

Slow walk down Fifth Avenue in the sunshine admiring 
the semi-nude women. I possess all of them mentally. Thank 
God the bitches have little power over me physically! My 
daemon protects me. 

Home. Write an essay on Wyndham Lewis, the bore. Yawn. 
It’s noon. I read Aldous Huxley (fine), Will Durant’s essay 
on Herbert Spencer (fine), Havelock Ellis’ "The Soul of 
Spain” (fine), the newspapers (slop). 

To Walter. —Walter’s book is out!—My dream of twenty- 
six years. "The Sublime Boy” is between covers. 

Sublimity is that which transcends circumstance by an act 
of beauty or sacrifice. Walter DeCasseres was the Sublime 
Boy. He walked in the few years of his life with the Crazy 
Beauty which hallucinated the souls of Shelley, Keats, Poe, 
Blake and Heine. He walked out of life with a gesture of 
sublime disdain that raised him to the shining summits of the 
Morning Star, where the souls of all child-gods go. 

The fury of a Titan foiled of his heaven, the frenzied 
paroxysms of an eagle trying to gnaw its way out of its cage 
of flesh and bone, the rage of Ixion as he picks up the stone 
that he is doomed to roll forever and hurls it with impreca¬ 
tions against the ramparts of the gods—that was Walter 
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DeCasseres, who, in his eighteenth year, went with the same 
passionate hurry and joy to the everlasting sleep as Youth 
hurries to the breasts of Venus. 

He was a boy who spurned his manhood before he had 
lived it. He abridged the agony of years; he curtailed his 
drama to a curtain-raiser; he compressed life to a song and 
a curse. 

He came, he saw, he yawned. He was the mystery of pre¬ 
cocious and elemental genius. There was a colossal mirror 
in his brain that reflected the hells of the Past and the grin¬ 
ning disillusions of the Future. On the exquisite keyboard 
of his nerves Satan and Medusa executed in thunder-tones 
the Ninth Symphony of Pain. His heart was the Mystical 
Rose stuck in a dung-heap. 

One Process .—Reading and writing are the same thing. 
When I am reading I am writing mentally a running series 
of commentaries on the book before me. When I am writ¬ 
ing I am reading off the things that an impalpable finger is 
writing on the pads and folds of my brain and which I merely 
copy off. 

I have loved, enjoyed fame and wine, but I have not com¬ 
mitted murder or betrayed a friend. Have I quite lived? 

The Guilt of the Quick .—That obscure feeling of birth- 
guilt, something wrong in bringing a child into life. That 
curious feeling about awakening one out of a deep sleep 
("it is a crime to wake him up”). Is death more sacred 
than life? "Macbeth hath murdered sleep.” Curious, remote 
vestige in the soul chat all consciousness is guilt. "Life is 
an error.” Romantic admiration for murderers, national 
and individual. Is death more sacred than life? The solem- 
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nity in the presence of death; the frivolousness about the 
birth of a child (which frivolousness and gayety are anodynes 
for a vague disquiet and uncomfortable feeling that a wrong 
has been done). 

Yes, yes, I believe it—death is sacred; Nonentity is the 
perfect religious state of the soul. 

Elimination .—"Faulty or improper elimination is the basic 
cause of physical disease,” a man said to me last night. Faul¬ 
ty, improper or lack of elimination is, I think, the cause of 
all troubles, physical, psychical or social. 

I cannot eliminate; hence I suffer. Society, the State, cork 
up all our outlets—amorous, egoistic, natural. All our es¬ 
capes are clogged by laws, inhibitions, fears, opinions, spine¬ 
lessness. All my ills arise because I cannot excrete when I want 
to and in the fullness that is necessary to psychial harmony 
and buoyancy. 

Nearly all of us should go through the streets with the 
skull and crossbones of the druggist on our faces and the 
word "Poison” branded on our foreheads. 

Shadow-Boxing .—How I secretly brag to myself always. 
I repeat "I never whine”, "I’m not afraid" "My head is 
bloody but unbowed,” and a hundred other phrases which 
prove I do whine, I am afraid and my head is bloody and 
bowed so God-damn low that the subways are above me. And 
just to get even with myself for this shameful confession, I’m 
going to accuse you —you are the world—of the same auto- 
lying and weaknesses. 

A Nude .—She blew in last night. A golden-gawdy thing 
of forty. She gave me her lips. They were spiced with rare 
promises. She twirled my satanic prong which projects at a 
right-angle triangle from my Olympian skull. She nuzzled 
deep into the couch. Skirts up to the knees, leaving on view 
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the two solid columns to the Temple of Abysmal Sin. She 
must have "love” night and day, she cooed, her eyes reced¬ 
ing to the Cave of First Knowledge. I took the veil of phi¬ 
losophy and discussed Bacon’s "Novum Organum” with her. 
But I could see she was not interested in new organs. And 
so the night flowed on until she disappeared through the 
door, taking home the Bacon, her crinkled spouse. 

The Isle of Tears .—This morning there came to me a 
great desire to weep, weep, weep—to weep for a year, a 
kalpa, on a deserted island. My brain, my heart, my blood 
bulged with bags of tears ("faulty elimination” of the emo¬ 
tions) . There were bags of tears for God, for Satan, for 
humanity, for Bio, for myself, for crippled and blind child¬ 
ren, for those who succeed and for those who fail; tears for 
Christ and Caesar Borgia and Francis Thompson. 

Mother of Sighs and the Island of Tears, why? Buried 
pearls of my own impotence before practical life. I have no 
magazine into which I can toss my lightnings and thunders. 
Publishers reject me. I behold the great march of mediocri¬ 
ties and nonentities in the pages of the book sections of the 
newspapers of the world, and I am not there. But am I not 
beyond "processions” ? Ah! I am on the reviewing stand 
with the distinguished citizens of the Cosmos! 

I desired a desert isle, where I could weep bagfuls of 
tears for kalpas, with only the invisible Mother of Sighs 
smoothing my brow. My tears dissolved in the sunlight and 
rain. They ate into stone. My soul plashed in tears. Tears, 
the salt spray of oceans of venom. Tears, idle tears, I know 
exactly what you mean; tears from the depths of my divine 
despair at my hopeless impotence before the granite walls 
of business that rise to my eyes when looking on the autumn 
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crop of published books and thinking of my royalties that 
are no more. 

The Rejoicing Faun .—Glorious October morning, through 
the park. I am as light as ether, the dancing kite of my 
spirit goes up into the blue, plunges in glee; dives, runs; 
waltzes with the breezes, cavorts in the naked glory of space. 
I laugh the laugh of freedom from all my vents. I am 
soshed, soused, soaked in the primitive beauty of the world. 

The wind bursts through the trees, gay, bawling voices of 
elemental Titans. Milk-white clouds scurry south like the 
bellies of angels. The sunlight like a chilled yellow wine 
goes down the gullets of my soul and washes me clean of 
the uric acid of thought. Summer is dead, curled up in the 
cocoons of the Invisible. Winter advances down from the 
mountains of the North with cold, ironic laughter. 

Magical, immemorial October day, when Life meets Death 
gayly! I know thy secrets, Nature, and I rejoice. I step out 
of my rotten ego-shell for a morning, spread myself in thy 
will, and exalt myself in thy eternal permutations! Evohe! I 
am Dionysus, the panaleptic God! 

"Next Week !”—"Next week” I begin the Great Work— 
next week. In the beginning was Monday. My "next week” 
is a lion of will and courage on Saturday. Monday comes. 
The lion is already tamer. On Tuesday he begins to look 
like a cow. By Saturday he is a mutt that has turned tail 
and is lost in the Streets of By-and-By. 

Boom! Boom !-—"I stand alone”—Camille Spiess. Then 
why did you publish it in a book? It was in order to stand 
in me and in a thousand others. We romantic clowns! Only 
a deaf, dumb and blind idiot stands alone—and he never 
knows it. 

Phaeton’s Crash .—Today in my aeroplane of irony I soar 
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over my moods, my hells, my ego. Tremendous speed. I try 
to beat the sidereal universe in its flight toward the great 
blue-star Vega in Lyra. The wild song of my motor of 
Laughter drowns the screams of the eagles. The gravitational 
tug of my machine drags planets and moons and the detrius 
of Saturn’s rings in my wake. 

Bang! the plumbers are at the door. Crash! I’m wrecked 
in a jangle of doorbells and 'phone calls. But still alive, 
ladies and gentlemen of posterity. 

Genius, or how to achieve a popular crucifixion. 

The Woolworth Tower .—Egoism, pride and auto-cruelty 
are the granite and concrete foundations of my skyscraper. 
You must go up twenty stories to reach my heart. Out on 
the balustrade above the forty-fifth story you’ll find my head. 
But the elevator stops at the fortieth story, and 1 would not 
advise you to climb up to where I am—I may throw you over 
into Broadway. 

The Faun Takes the Veil .—No alcoholic drinks of any 
kind for me indefinitely, says the doctor. Farewell, Bacchus, 
brother, teacher, lord of unreason and comforter! Farewell, 
my benefactor, Paraclete, pain-killer, guardian and preserver. 
Farewell? Adios? or just good-day? 

Time is the mocking Voltaire that writes the Book of Life. 

Brunder Matthews .—Yesterday at lunch with Don Marquis 
(one of the few Bully Boys that last with me—charming, 
ironic, childlike) at the Century Club, the asylum of some 
rare specimens of American literature and the drama of the 
Rutherford B. Hayes Dynasty. I met Brander Matthews. I 
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had severe temperamental prejudices against this member of 
the Birch-Rod School of literature. I had formed from those 
bits of his writings that I had gleaned and glummed over in 
the reviews of his books the image of a completely fossilized 
professor of literature, a standardized college dummy of 
purest rhinestone serene. But I met one of the livest, most 
humorous, entertaining, goddamning old fellows (he’s in his 
seventies) that I ever shook hands with. He told one 
story after another, some on himself, some on Dumas, some 
on Salvini and some on the world at large. 

I saw before me one of the tragedies of the literary life— 
a man who had got a reputation as a college professor, as a 
moralist, as a highbrow Pope of the nunkey-dunkey school 
of criticism which he had to continue, for purely financial 
reasons, after he had started to evolve toward emotional and 
mental radicalism. He is a human being forced to write like 
a schoolmaster. He dips his sword in milk. Why not give 
’em one blast, Brander, before you pass? Or maybe it’s 
ready—post-mortem recantation of your ethical attitude on 
earth. A lie is peace. Truth is war. 

The Descent to Intellect. — I come down from cerebral 
emotion to pure intellect. There is a descent in me from en¬ 
thusiasm to calm knowledge. My irony is not intellectual; it 
is a red flame, a devastating fire locked in the glass tubes of 
an idea. 

The bases of stupidity: temperamental sanity and sobriety. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Posterity.- —I am watching-—and 
those among you who are surgeons of style will no doubt 
note—what changes will take place in m,y style (and my style 
is always the mirror of myself, of my foods, my temper and 
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my continuous evolution-devolution-involution) now that I 
have been ordered by the doctor on a strict diet in which I 
cannot eat foods with starch or sugar in them and in which 
alcohol is absolutely taboo. 

Chemical changes beget mental, emotional and sexual 
changes. Can you diet a man into a saint or a devil? Would the 
absence of starch, sugar and alcohol in the daily fare of 
Shakespeare have made him a Tupper or a Nero? If Bernard 
Shaw had been a beef-eater and a whiskey drinker would he 
have been shot in the Tower during the war? 

All my life I have had sugar, starch and alcohol in my 
blood. Now it is suddenly withdrawn. I feel better and am 
clearer in the head. I do my daily dozen in the morning to 
a jazz record. I am lighter in thought than I was two weeks 
ago. 

Put a lily in my hands, boys, and crown me with pansies. 

The Boy Is Uar to the Man .—A curious "spiritual” per¬ 
version of mine often recurs to me. When I was eighteen 
I saw a gorgeous, hallucinating October sunset as I looked 
west through a cross-street. At this apparition of cosmic 
beauty I averted my gaze and murmured to myself, "That 
sunset is sensuous. It awakens my flesh. It is a sin.” I hur¬ 
ried on like one running away from a bad thought. Every 
east-and-west street I crossed thereafter I turned my eyes reso¬ 
lutely to the east, whose sky was turning leaden with night. 
And when darkness came I was relieved. The sun, the temp¬ 
ter, had gone into its black hole. 

How different I am from that boy now! Whatever is not 
sensuous is not true. I long to be trapped in flesh every 
minute. My most abstract thought is based on my blood, 
ecstasy, sex-longing, flesh titillation. I was then Saint An¬ 
thony, and I saw Satan in all things. Now I am Dionysus, 
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and unless Satan is present in the eucharist of my daily ex¬ 
perience, I feel "lost”, without grace. 

"True” and "False” Thoughts .—I know when I have a 
"true” thought and when I have a "false” thought. The true 
thought comes up from my emotional vats dripping with feel¬ 
ing, prejudices, passions. The false thought is one manufac¬ 
tured by the intellect. I reject the latter. It is often very 
"clever,” but is not true because it does not inhere in my in¬ 
nate character. Every thought in this book, or books, is a 
true thought, even those that seem merely "smart.” That 
Smartness, when it occurs, is a part of me. I choose. I elimi¬ 
nate. I throw away in the wastebasket of oblivion all that 
I feel is false. 

The Undying Psychic Worm .—A man talked to me the 
other night for one hour on God, music and mathematics in 
an absolutely abstract manner. He didn’t know that he was 
only talking of one thing—himself. 

Happiness is an abstract idea. Gayety is its fleeting incar¬ 
nation. 

My Tear-dikes .—They are bitterness, fantasy, will, walk¬ 
ing, Bierce, Swift, archaic curses against God, and other 
things. Arterio-sclerosis of the tear-ducts should be treated 
early. Keep all starches and sugar out of your brain-food. 
Strict diet on the world satirists. Beer weakens the tear-dikes. 
Whiskey fortifies them. 

Right above the heart a solid wall about three inches high 
should be built that will prevent the heart from washing 
into the brain. But leave the spine open. The spinal-marrow 
should have free flow from the bottom to the heart, to the 
brain. Tears that come up the spine from the lairs of the 
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heart reach the brain transfigured to shapes of tragic terror or 
colossal guffaws. Examine your tear-dikes every month or so 
with the literature and plays that used to make you weep, at 
the time when cardiac micturation into the pisspot of the brain 
took place easily. 

I find many breaches in my dike that need patching. Some¬ 
times whole bits of it melt away, especially when reading of 
the struggles and humiliations of geniuses. Music—certain 
sad songs of religious longing by Caruso or Gorgoza—wash 
away the whole structure. Chopin melts it down to a giant, 
sweet tear. Under his sway I enter such a realm of pure 
sweetness, sadness, pathos and trans-earthly sentimental ecstasy 
that I swear I shall never build the dike again. 

I confess a great pleasure in certain kinds of weeping. All 
women revel in it. Men are ashamed of tears. Why? It is 
a confession that their strength has broken down. Hence 
dikes. You can measure the strength of the dikes in any man 
by the quality of his satire. The more bitter and terrible the 
satire, either verbal or written, the tenderer his heart. No one 
has fought against tears like cynics and ironists. 

The Voice-Bibber .—I take a great epicurean delight in 
sampling the voices of people I have met for the first time. 
Delightful surprises for the ear. The voice is the heart and 
the brain dramatized. There are blond voices, brunette voices, 
hennaed voices, amorous voices, cowardly voices, courageous 
voices, wheedling voices, voices that are whole symphonies 
in a fifteen minutes’ conversation; exquisite etudes, waltzes, 
mazurkas; Satanic voices, sparkling champagne voices, piggish 
voices, steel-trap voices. When I meet a person I have never 
met before I await the opening of his or her mouth with 
the same palpitating breathlessness that I have before the rise 
of a curtain on some tragedy, fantasy, farce or melodrama. 
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Death-Illusions .—Each one must have his death-illusion, his 
lullaby as he goes to sleep in the cradle of his cadaver. Yours 
is Catholicism, yours is Elohim, yours is Theosophy, yours is 
Nirvana, yours is annihilation. The atheist as well as the 
devotee must have his final cradle-song while Prosperina slowly 
rocks the cradle. What will be my special soothing-syrup at 
the final moment? A resumption of life in latency? — 
re-fusing in the Universal Spirit? A smug belief that my 
books will prolong my name for many years after my dis¬ 
appearance in the flesh? A brittle immortality! 

When they go to the chair murderers are given an injection 
of morphine. Prepare your "dope” early, children. If you 
do not, you may not find Prosperina crooning you into a soft 
oblivion, but the famous Medusa sisters. I have always com¬ 
forted myself that at that moment I will go where all genius 
has gone. I am quite content to accept their oblivion or their 
transmutation. Resumption in the Eternal and the Formless 
fills me with ecstasy— now. But will it then ? What a bother 
about nothing, after all? Ego! Ego! 

Age .—A sure sign of the coming of absent-minded age 
is to discover off and on that you are walking the streets with 
your trousers unbuttoned in front. 

The Suds of the Jest .—Today I was in closeted conference 
for one hour with a wealthy manufacturer of soap. Yet this 
soap manufacturer read to me a letter, which he highly prized, 
from Mencken. It was in Mencken’s characteristic whimsical 
strain. The soap king put it carefully back in the drawer and 
asked me whether I had any letters from Mencken. "Barrels 
of 'em,” I replied. "Keep them all,” he said solemnly, "they’ll 
be worth a great deal some day.” "Some day” means when 
Mencken is dead. That’s about what the soap king saw in 
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literature—so many tons of soap in storage waiting for a 
rise in the market. 

The love of man for God is a form of homo-sexuality. 
The love of woman for Mary is a form of lesbianism. 

Ennui is Death conscious of itself. 

Martians, Please Take Notice .—Science and satanism have 
always been closely associated in the philosophy of Catholi¬ 
cism. The Church has laid hold of a profound psychological 
truth. Science today is both satanic and sadistic. There is 
something cruel, demoniacal in the scientific experimental 
mind. It is primarily destructive and only incidentally hu¬ 
manitarian and "healing”. I read today that a professor had 
"disintegrated” a living mouse by a half a second’s exposure 
to the Cathode ray. 

Science will soon discover a force that will cause whole 
peoples to evaporate in a war. I would that the Martians or 
the Jupitereans had knowledge of this force and could apply 
it to the planet Earth, causing it to evaporate in a second’s 
exposure. I should call the Martians or the Jupitereans great 
humanists, however, if this should occur. 

Idea No. 4602. — The evolution and incarnation of the 
Satanic spirit. Satanism in sex, in religion, in art, in science, 
in sentiment, in love, in metaphysics, in poetry, in friendship. 

It is curious the thrill I get out of the word "Satan” and 
its variations. To look at the advertisement each day in big 
type in the newspapers of "The Sorrows of Satan” gives me 
a thrill. The word always causes to rise in me a whole 
panorama of complex and inter-related emotions, ideas and 
super-normal abstractions. I still believe Satan is a vast Thing, 
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not an abstraction of moods, prenatal experiences and beliefs. 
We are the miniatures of abstractions, and abstractions are 
made up of an infinite number of miniatures. Thus do I 
reconcile Plato and Aristotle, Science and Religion. 

That Thou Art! — I have been ridiculing and satirizing 
mentally for days the obsequiousness, the grovelling of the 
American public before the Queen of Roumania, who has 
just arrived in the country. When, presto! out of the mail 
today there tumbled an invitation to meet her at the Hotel 
Plaza next Sunday. I accepted, felt flattered, flushed and 
honored. I felt the same tug and haul at my knees and head 
that the rest of the groundlings feel. A merry imp laughed 
in my ear and threw dung all over my superior attitude. 

"My Hero !”—I went to a party last night where the liquor 
flowed like water. I did not take a drink and for two hours 
watched them all getting mellow, then stewed. Will-power? 
Not a bit of it. Fear, caution, self-defence. But I made 
them all believe it was will-power and was looked upon as 
a hero. That’s about what nearly all "will-power” and "hero¬ 
ism” come to. 

Prometheus and Jesus. — Prometheus stole the fire from 
Heaven and gave it to man. Jesus stole it from man and put 
it back in Heaven. Prometheus was a utilitarian and Jesus 
was an idealist. Prometheus attempted to topple God off his 
throne. Jesus caught him before he fell and put him back. 
Prometheus was sublimely foolish. Jesus was foolishly sub¬ 
lime. This game between the two of them, under various 
names, will probably go on forever. 

The Truthful Liar .—All my thoughts are hermaphroditic. 
"Each thing is double one against the other,” says Emerson. 
For me, merely to think positively is to think negatively 
also; to think affirmatively is at the same time to call up a 
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precise negative. The persistent union of these opposites in 
my nature gives birth to my paradoxes. My "yes” implies 
"no”; my "no” is a mask for "yes.” I can will to go in two 
opposite directions at once. My left hand not only knows 
what my right hand is doing, but does the opposite with an 
equally sustained force and certainty. 

The Dumb Hermit .—I had a gorgeous hour with my Deity 
in bed this morning between eight and nine o’clock—so 
gorgeous that no tongue or pen could tell. Had I had a writ¬ 
ing-pad in bed at the time I might have attempted it on paper. 
But, no! my Deity would have left me at the first physical 
movement. My Deity guards its privacy with inviolable and 
ineluctable barriers. 

Two .—I know two beings—a man and a woman—who 
have beautiful, delicate, profoundly private feelings, revela¬ 
tions and confidences to exchange—so beautiful, so lovely, so 
aged and heady in the vats of their hearts for thirty years 
that they could only be made in the amorous hours of first 
union, which has never taken place. Each has told me his 
and her need. Each has revealed to me the profound attach¬ 
ment which binds them physically, mentally, morally. Each 
has revealed to me part of their quivering souls —quivering 
to gush into each other. I have not told either that I am the 
mutual confidant of both. And so they stand aloof, the 
merest commonplaces passing between them — both proud, 
cowardly, timid—while the years pass away and the shadow 
of the Eternal Silence looms across their lives. It is the most 
tragic thing I have ever witnessed. 

The Laughter of the Ego. — When I am tolerant, under¬ 
standing and forgiving of all human acts, faults and crimes 
it is because I desire absolution for myself. Universal toler¬ 
ance is the confessional of non-religious beings. Humor was 
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born of forgiveness. "Pardon’s the word for all” means May 
God forgive me. Understanding is the laughter of the ego. 

The Blessedness of Giving. — The universal law of the 
will-to-power is the desire to have slaves. Each one desires 
to enslave some one. It is a hieratical scale. There was a 
profound metaphysical basis in the saying of the anti-Aboli¬ 
tionists that "slavery is of divine origin.” It is for this reason 
that we hate those who constantly do us favors. It is for 
this reason that we expand when we put some one under 
obligation to us. "It is more blessed to give than to receive”—- 
wise, subtle Jesus! Every act, all conversation, every smile 
is an attempt to capture something other than ourselves, or an 
attempt to get out of the shackles another has imposed on us. 
We are all slave-owners and we are all slaves awaiting a mes¬ 
sianic Emancipation Proclamation from a Lincoln who will 
never exist. 

Ecstatic Atonement .—When I was nineteen I used to say 
to myself: "As long as there is one suffering human being 
on the planet I have no right to laugh.” That conscious¬ 
ness of world-responsibility has never left me. I have used 
alcohol, sleep and books to drive it out. But it pursues me, 
wraps me up at times in a shadowy, impalpable despair. I 
have always understood the doctrine of vicarious suffering 
and atonement. Understood it!—I am the very thing itself. 
There is an element of ecstasy in this cosmic despair. The 
power of universal pity and sympathy lift me to the vibra¬ 
tions of Buddha, Prometheus and Jesus. 

Debacle !—The mark of Cain on my forehead, of which 
I have so long been proud, as you know, ladies and gentlemen 
of posterity, has this day (October 22, 1926) become a boil. 

Heels .—I can get anything from M. if I ask his opinion 
about something confidentially. I can get anything from P. 
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if I tell him he’s a perfect craftsman. I can get anything from 
N. if I tell him he’s publishing the best magazine in New 
York. And so on. My Achilles heel? I have none when 
sober; but when drinking I’m heel from head to foot. Cer¬ 
tainly I love praise and admiration and can be flattered. But 
no one can get anything out of me that way. Besides, what 
have I to give? 

In a Cafeteria .—When I enter a cheap restaurant—an 
automat or a cafeteria—to get a bite I mutter to myself when 
looking at the poor and the middle-class feeding, "The 
swine!” Then I look in the mirror at myself when I am 
eating, and behold! I, too, am one of the swine! Eating and 
stooling abolish all differences. 

The Alcoholic Laugh .—There is a certain period in drink¬ 
ing when the alcoholic laugh takes possession of us. A series 
—a continuous series, sometimes, that has lasted with me 
for hours—of tremendous bawls, guffaws, belly-shaking, eye¬ 
watering, pants-wetting (almost) earthquakes of mirth. The 
hilarious souls of all the comedians, jolly good-fellows and 
devil-may-care rogues and rakes of the past awake in us, 
overwhelming Fate, Death, Gabriel’s trumpet and the 
Coolidge-Hoover souls of the world in showers, tornadoes, 
hurricanes and simoons of unleashed and boundless gayety. 
The room becomes charged with festal howls. The Wander¬ 
ing Jew, God, Jesus, Lucifer, Macbeth, Hamlet, the Medusa 
Sisters and Orestes are caught in its fold and take it up. 
Ha! Ha! Ho! Ho! Oh, my God! Stop! I’ll die! O! my 
belly is bursting! Do you know it?—the wild, care-free soul 
in the belly of the grape?—the Emancipation Proclamation 
of body and soul that breaks your ribs and makes your nose 
water? 

I hear this alcoholic mirth sometimes in the dead of night 
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from neighboring houses, breaking the dark like an exploding 
sun nine months gone with a race of Pucks and Falstaffs. 
And then I am sad, for since prohibition and my dieting this 
great release has been denied me. I used to rock for hours 
with gayety when in my mellow stews, my soul the buffoon 
to God, my face twisted to grins or convulsed as if a bomb 
filled with the Devil’s laughing-powder had gone off in my 
brain. Now, I snicker, smile, emit a wispy Ha! ha!—often 
hypocritically, insincerely. 

In America the crashing alcoholic laughter is taboo. It 
must be done in private. Where can I go to laugh as I used 
to in Mouquin’s, Jack’s, Joel’s and the Brevoort—those Man¬ 
sions of Momus, those Cathedrals of Unreason? 

A pogrom, a pogrom on Seriousness, for our masters, for 
the moralists, for smugmugs and the stinking, tobacco-chew¬ 
ing jaws of the dried-up testicles and withered-bellies that 
rule us! 

To the Imp of the Perverse .—My dear Imp: you play tricks 
on me, lay snares for my temper and mock me with your 
Tantalian tricks; yet do I love thee, for thou art my genius, 
my blessing and my blight, my crimson Morning Star. 

You urge me to do the things I should not do; you whis¬ 
per the forbidden in my ear and take from me the power of 
willing it; you turn my black into white and my white into 
blue; you force me to dance on the crazy ecliptic of your 
orbit; you lead me to the Palace of Success and then topple 
the walls on me; you put a tongue of yes in my every no; 
you inflate my brain in the morning with glowing plans and 
blow them out in the afternoon when I begin to execute 
them; you hide books from me when I go to find them; you 
steal the papers from the closet when I look for them; you 
whisper to me the names of publishers who will print my 
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books and then whisper to them to reject me; you twist my 
mind to agonized veins of torture with your contradictions; 
you show me the kingdoms of fame and fortune, but abolish 
all the highways that lead to them. 

You, my dear Imp, are my torturer, my Torquemada, my 
Caiaphas — and my Intercessor at times. And though you 
strangle me, laugh at me and slay me, yet do I believe in 
thee!—until it is time, either here or elsewhere, to wring 
your God-damn neck and make you my slave, my dear Imp 
of the Perverse! 

A Portrait .—She is a fantasia of the times—the cerebrally 
secretive type. Tragic coquetry with perversive ideas which 
dance before her in the red-hot coals of her images. A 
woman out of Manet. Large nose, large mouth, large eyes that 
fall before my gaze in a second; bangs to her eyebrows, giv¬ 
ing her the air of a Parisian decadent. Brilliant mind for a 
girl, but afraid to show it before men (self-defense of woman, 
who must always archly and coyly play the baby before the 
lords of the world). Talks electrons, atoms, the transmuta¬ 
tion of metals. Her body a corkscrew that is forever trying to 
straighten itself out. Wrings my hand from her heart and 
brain—a man’s clasp. A voice that dies away wearily almost 
before it begins to speak. Behind her long, pale face there 
roars a flame and a Fury—and also an abasing woman in the 
arms of her man, whom she will never find, for she is look¬ 
ing for a man who will be both Don Juan and Darwin. 

La Ville d’Alcool .—One month on the water-wagon! But 
the shining City of Intoxication lies ahead, gleaming and 
glowing in my starchless, sugarless, alcohol-less imagination. 
I'll stay a night—only one night—with you soon, oh, delect¬ 
able city of spilled inhibitions and guffaws like the eructations 
of the Colossi. 
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George Sterling wrote me today that this was his seventy- 
eighth day on the wagon. But he, too, says he is getting 
ready for the Great Spill, for Mencken is heading west and 
so is Edgar Lee Masters, and the three have planned a grand 
guzzle in San Francisco in November. Fall well, my boys! 
Fill your bellies and brain with the crazy stuff till you turn 
the universe into a realm fantastic and fill with rage the smug 
soul of the mathematical, reiterative, platitudinous God. 

Ramblings of an Intellectual Faun. —Books, thoughts, writ¬ 
ing, theatre; my ears droop, my pipe is cracked, my wild 
bacchic shouts are cackles. I want the Witches’ Sabbath, a 
night or two on the Brocken, lewd and amorous hours, to 
regain the sap and vigor of my purely animal nature. Peace, 
health, routine: the three crosses on my present Golgotha. 

But my urine is clear again, my bad tooth is out. My buddy, 
Old Nick, beckons. By God! I’ll slip up on my bottom some 
night soon until the white bellies of two dawns bulge in the 
east! 

I went in to see a v/oman at noon—in her office at the very 
gizzards of Broadway and the White Lights. She sat with 
her dress rolled up darning her stocking above the knee. Quite 
unconcerned and matter-of-fact was she. She discussed plays 
and books with me (the door closed) while she widened her 
legs subtly and invitingly. I kept my eyes on her horn-rims 
while she played Penelope-Circe. She finished darning and 
closed up her thigh shop. I departed, my business unfinished. 

I went into the booth today and voted for A1 Smith and 
the wet referendum. When I think of Lenin, Trotsky, Mus¬ 
solini and Primo de Rivera, I kind of thank God for Calvin 
Coolidge, as much as I despise him. Yes, I always vote— 
its a form of socialized erection out of which I get a kick. 
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The Naked Jest .—Our lives are perpetually dual. The uni¬ 
verse is perpetually dual. We do not do a thing, say a thing. 
We do things; we say things. Our existence is plural, simul¬ 
taneously multiform. We create and destroy simultaneously, 
we love and we hate simultaneously, we live and we die 
simultaneously. For this reason all judgment, all logic, 
all theories of cause and effect are false. Well, then, 
why do I do anything, say anything, if I am undoing and 
doing in the same act, the same speech? It is just because of 
the delight that my Imp of the Perverse takes in looking per¬ 
petually in the comic mirror of its own contradictions. To 
know, to feel that I love and hate, create and destroy, live 
and die in the same act produces in me supra-human trans¬ 
ports and unites me with the Great Jester. I am then the 
Naked Jest. 

Damn the Heart !—Throw away your heart! Brain and sen¬ 
sation are enough. The intellectual sensationalist is a free 
man. 

On a Car .—I got on a Madison Avenue car. Terribly de¬ 
pressed. My face was set like a Chinese Buddha’s. The rest 
of the men and women on the car also had faces set like 
Chinese Buddhas. Each in his private hell, inviolate, com¬ 
pletely isolated from one another. This man, maybe, was 
riding to escape the idea of murder; this woman had a huge 
tumor under her dress ; that man was going to commit suicide; 
this girl had just found a baby moving inside of her; that 
man was going to be dispossessed tomorrow. And so we 
rocked, jolted, swayed along the avenue, each with his face 
like a Chinese Buddha, each one of us flayed, skinned and 
rotting in his private hell. A great truck should have come 
smash! into the car and killed us all. But it didn’t. They got 
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on and off, those silent Christs and Cains and Jobs—those 
slop-jars of God. 

Show Him, Harry! — Harry Houdini is dead. When he 
enters Heaven his first duty will be to show Christ how to 
"trick out” of the second crucifixion that awaits him if he 
should ever return to this world. 

When I get up in the morning in a tragic mood, I know I 
am going to write something comic, satiric. 

How to Be Your Own Tantalus .—Keep willing for things 
out of your reach, invent impossible women to sharpen your 
desire, conceive yourself in terms of Shakespeare, Christ or 
Napoleon. Gayly, satanically tantalize yourself. Do not do 
the thing that gives you most pleasure. Postpone—deliber¬ 
ately, by act of will — all the things that will make you 
happy for an hour, for a night. Fondle, smooth, caress the 
surface of your desires and dreams; but do not close the 
fingers on them. You will thus always be on edge and 
never disillusioned. Live this way all your life, and when 
you come to die you will curse yourself for an ass, just as 
you will if you do not live that way. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Posterity. — From my ashes 
(which may be at the bottom of the sea, heaped up in the 
eyes of the Statue of Liberty—how is the old trollop ?—or 
reposing in an urn in some black-eyed Sappho’s drawing¬ 
room) I am asking you whether polygamy has yet been legal¬ 
ized?; has "free love” become bullet-proof?; have our Presi¬ 
dents (if any) reached Nietzsche?; did the Cabellians or 
the Dreiserians win out?; who is president of the Chamber 
of Commerce?; is Tammany still a "menace”, is France still 
"decaying”, is England still "tottering”?; has my "Litanies 
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of Negation” become a college textbook?; has Mars been 
entered ?; have the women put on their clothes yet ?; have 
the men taken theirs off ?; has Arthur B. Davies survived ?; 
has Philadelphia become human ?; what has happened to 
God ?; did Christ come back, and what was the manner of 
his butchery?; has the parlor electron been invented?; has 
New York seceded from the Union?; is H. G. Wells still 
a-babble?; are there any public, licensed palaces of amour?; 
has the kitchen cockroach finally been exterminated ?; has 
the puritan finally lost his trousers? 

Theodore Dreiser and Sherwood Anderson.- —Two alchem¬ 
ists who can turn sewer gas into ink. Aldous Huxley .— 
Gargantua laughing with clenched teeth. H. G. Wells .— 
Cyrano de Bergerac puking Utopias. George Bernard 
Shaw. -— Karl Marx engraving epigrams on the rump of 
John Bull. 

The American confounds size with exaggeration. Size 
implies reality. Exaggeration implies imagination. 

A person who can pose in the face of certain death is a 
born artist. 

George Sterling.- —George committed suicide at fifty-seven. 
The perfect age for poets to pass. He took a quick curtain 
instead of a slow one. 

A charming man, a "regular” fellow, a bohemian of the 
old school. I received a letter two weeks before he died 
which was full of hopes and projects—one was an article on 
Bierce, another was his intention to visit New York. But 
the Imp of the Perverse suddenly reversed gear on him. He 
had not received his copy of "The Sublime Boy” up until 
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two weeks before his death. But he had got it, unquestion¬ 
ably, before he committed suicide. A thought has come to 
me that the story of Walter’s death may have influenced him. 

My New Version. —Ask me no questions and I’ll tell 
you no truths. 

Bouquet for Myself For a man who never received any 
financial help from any one and who has been compelled to 
work for his living since his thirteenth year, I have probably 
written less that I am ashamed of, less that I would repu¬ 
diate, than any living writer who has fought against such 
odds. Even when compelled to do a pot-boiler, I always con¬ 
trive to redeem it with a touch of irony, malice or venom 
somewhere. 

The Cannibals. —If I have three or four ideas in my 
brain, I let them compete with one another for days, and 
the one that survives their communal cannibalism is mine. 
The lost ones were mere fatteners. 

The Tucked-In. —They race into your house, the type of 
oozy, sentimental man that you know—throw their arms 
around your wife, hug her on the sofa every ten minutes 
and snuffle about "finding the real woman”, "a home like 
this,” etc. They are harmless, preposterous, tucked-in souls 
who are still a-dangle from their mamma’s umbilicus. 

Essay. —Sexual sufferings of a chivalrous gentleman. 

We live two lives; the one we live and the one we missed. 

Suicide. —The one single proof of the beneficence of God 
is that he has left us one exit. It is a cure for insomnia; 
as Nietzsche says, many a spirit-tortured man has slept sound¬ 
ly on that thought. There is always a last boat hanging to a 
foundering ship. 
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Am I a Spirit? —It is hard to think of myself concretely. 
I am always a giant abstraction. I am an Idea, not a Thing. 

"The Boy of Bethlehem” .—Bio’s book is out! A beau¬ 
tiful book, a unique book, a daring book, written by the love¬ 
liest, the sweetest, the strongest, the greatest woman in the 
world. She is heart of my heart, soul of my soul. Any one 
who can live with me for seven years and love me is super. 
Bio is super. 

Sterling Again.- —George’s suicide was like his poetry— 
classical, artistic, finished, conscious, deliberate. 

A Portrait. —She has a head like some strange polar bird. 
Pale. Large semi-circle for a mouth. Hardly any body. 
Lesbian inclinations. At twenty-five she stands at pause be¬ 
tween a man and a woman. Follow your nature, girl! Which¬ 
ever you choose, your life will be tragic. And to hell with 
On dit! 

A Fireman Shall Lead Him. —"Mussolini’s life is guarded 
by Destiny. He walks among his enemies fearlessly. He has 
escaped death miraculously six times. He is as brave as a 

god”. This is the stuff we are listening to now, ladies and 

gentlemen of posterity; but it applies equally to any fireman 
in the New York Fire Department, any one of whom faces 
death oftener in a year—a terrible death, deliberately faced— 
than Mussolini will for the rest of his life. 

Procreation: the triumph of the bedbug over reason. 

A Good Little Soldier.- —I was a fool to drink myself 
stupid in the old days to kill despair and the suicidal im¬ 
pulse. Now that I am on the water-chariot and still suffer 

frightful psychic crises, I begin to see what enchanting tor¬ 
tures and exquisite agonies I missed by pulling the curtain 
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of alcohol over my hells. Now I stand them, and indeed go 
through them with something of a perverted epicurean joy. 

Dear Madam Destiny. — I am a suckling in your arms. 
From your right breast I draw the golden honey of fame. 
From your left breast I draw the black milk of death. But 
my hand is crawling up toward the crown of diamonds on 
your head, which I desire to grab, scamper away and pawn. 
It means ease, security and Power. 

Health is a liar. 

The Perpetual Moulder —I doubt whether there is such a 
thing as environment. Whatever happens to me is caused 
by my character. We shape and reshape the external universe 
every minute. That which surrounds me is an extension of 
myself. My environment? My "environment” is part of my 
character. The Earth creates its atmosphere, not vice versa. 
Character projects shadows — we call it "environment”. It 
will disappear with the disappearance of the special char¬ 
acter that created it. 

Lazarus and Another. —Whenever I think of Lazarus ris¬ 
ing from the dead I am moved to uproarious laughter. He 
must have looked ridiculous. Did they bury him in a night¬ 
shirt? What a figure—grotesque, Chaplinesque! Something 
like a man whom you know who has tried to commit suicide 
and who failed—another ridiculous figure. To be both a fail¬ 
ure at life and a failure at death—isn’t that the essence of the 
absurd? To be the mock of two kings of terrors, Life and 
Death! To funk in life and to funk in your try at eternity— 
Lazarus and the suicide-muff. 

Constipation and Grief. —The classic look on the faces of 
figures in painting and sculpture that represent Grief, Melan- 
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choly, Despair and Pain is the look of a constipated being. 
Now, this is true, for grief, melancholy, despair and pain 
are caused by a constipated will, the checking of the free 
flow of desire, the thwarting of the wish. Close up the out¬ 
lets of our natural activity, constrict the canalization of our 
will and there is produced the same look on the face that 
appears when one has difficulty in excreting. Tragedy is con¬ 
stipation. Comedy is perfect mental and spiritual bowel move¬ 
ment. 

Psalm of Life .—Perfect sincerity means that the whole soul 
believes—head and heart, emotions and intellect, instinct and 
apperception. This is ridiculous. There is always war in us. 
The brain and heart hate one another. I am never wholly 
sincere. You are never wholly sincere. I am partly sincere 
and partly a hypocrite—and so are you all. 

Genius feeds itself on serpents. 

Sobriety .—The dangers of sobriety: sadistic impulses, con¬ 
tinence, chastity, venom, retained anger, staling health, grow¬ 
ing sense of my importance, decay of humor, dullness, work, 
unification of personality, moroseness, taciturnity. In fact, 
a perfect hell-broth of stinking mediocrity. I envy the man 
with delirium tremens. 

Civilization tends toward the ant: mechanical organization. 
Then will come the giant heel of Anarchy to smear it in the 
dust. 

This planet is my carrousel—I ride with donkeys, lions, 
lambs, eagles. Sometimes I grab a golden ring of Beauty as 
I go round. 
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Publicity is the Heaven of the American. 

The Circle .—When intolerant, when critical, sarcastic or 
satirical, I look into myself and I see a mocking face. It is 
the face of the person I have attacked, condemned or satir¬ 
ized. He mocks, he laughs because I am he and he is I. 
That is the tragedy that leads to indifference. For if pessi¬ 
mistic invective leads to bitter irony, and irony leads to self¬ 
mockery, why, the circle is soon closed, for self-mockery will 
soon lead to auto-invective and self-pity. And the rest is 
equilibration—silence. 

Genius and ignorance may be careless with impunity, but 
carelessness is fatal to mediocrity. Hence perfection is the 
aspiration and heaven of mediocre minds. 

Prose and Poetry .—Great poetry contains all the prose that 
may be uttered on the chosen theme; but great prose does not 
contain all the poetry that may be uttered on the prose theme. 
"The Hound of Heaven” condenses all the prose of a hun¬ 
dred volumes on God and Man. "Ecclesiastes” condenses a 
thousand volumes of pessimistic philosophy; it says more in 
fewer and more comprehensible words than the combined 
works of Schopenhauer and Leopardi. Poetry is the ultimate 
utterance. 

Verily .—Read those things that antagonize your sensibil¬ 
ity and temperament. Read what you dislike. It is the begin¬ 
ning of creation and destruction at once. It is the beginning 
of dissociation—the law of mental and spiritual progress (by 
"progress” I mean the widening of individual consciousness, 
the deepening of insight; the excavation of the unknown). 

Pilgrim’s Progress .—I am still dieting. Resumption of 
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power and energy. The brain freed of poisons. Now I know 
why those who seek earthly power and dominion are abste¬ 
mious: alchemy, sublimation of forces. Sobriety, continence 
and abstemiousness breed a natural biological intoxication. 
All power comes from elimination, concentration. Yea is 
born of nay. 

"Jack’s” Salute .—I had seen her, met her on and off for 
years. She was rather boyish—in fact, every one called her 
"Jack.” One day she saluted me in mock-military fashion 
in a theatre lobby. The salute was the sword of instant de¬ 
sire. It went straight to the place. Did she know the trick? 
What was occult in that salute? Why had she never kindled 
a fire in me (I have seen her low-necked, half-dressed) until, 
fully dressed, with her fur coat over her and her hat on, she 
saluted me with a peculiar motion of the right hand to her 
cap and a heel-click? The subtle ways of amour! Probably 
Balzac, Stendhal or Havelock Ellis are advised on this matter. 

The Friendly Liar .—I went to bank this morning. I had 
been there a hundred times and had always nodded to the 
uniformed attendant. He asked me on this trip to have a 
calendar for the new year. I thanked him and said sponta¬ 
neously, "Well, this time a year ago—just this day—they 
said I would not outlive the night—double pneumonia. Shows 
what the doctors know! Here I am!’ And I drew myself up 
and puffed out. 

Of course, there was not a word of truth in this. I was 
not ill a year ago and never had double or single pneumonia. 
Why had I lied? What antic disposition had seized me? 

But it was a beneficent lie, for the old cock poured out for 
fifteen minutes all his family troubles to me, how his daugh¬ 
ter lay at death’s door last winter from double pneumonia, 
etc., etc., etc. Having lighted the match, I had to listen po 
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litely, cursing myself for a liar and the old man for a bore. 
What was I to this Hecuba or Hecuba to me ? 

Now, why had I uttered this utterly absurd lie? I sought 
to repay him, I suppose, for his calendar and thought to en¬ 
tertain him with a supposititious case of double pneumonia. 
Sickness is what preoccupies the mind of the poor, and I 
suppose my subconscious nature wanted to be friendly with 
him by showing a common bond between a bank depositor 
and a flunkey. If so, the intuition was genuine. It struck 
fire, and I got an earful of his Iliad. Hereafter he will get 
only a nod. 

The Good Pal .—You can accomplish anything if you carry 
the thought of suicide with you when you are going to dicker 
with a man, demand the body of a woman or have to face a 
dispossess. It is the secret get-away door that the other party 
does not see. All audacities are yours if you march along 
with Death. 

If you haven’t the will-to-grandeur in some degree you 
must be a vacuous nonentity. 

Chance is the unknown element in fatality—some call it 
free will. 

New Year’s Eve of an Intellectual Faun .—Six of us in a 
limousine down to Larsen’s at the Narrows—quarts and quarts 
of rye—all tables filled with gorgeously gowned nullifiers of 
the Eighteenth Amendment—I wear a crazy hat—superb sup¬ 
per—at midnight I stand on the table and raise hell—why? 
Because I’m a year nearer oblivion?—Three hours of play, 
foolishness, wine, whiskey, laughter, clowning—Back to New 
York soaked to the skin and happy—Bio reads in our hands 
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that 1927 is positively our lucky year!— Masseltuft !—1926 
was a year of disappointments; serves me right for living 
with the whore Hope. 

January 1, 1927.—"Fantasia Impromptu: The Adventures 
of an Intellectual Faun.” In going over it I have made few 
changes and have no regrets as to what I have herein put 
down. 

It is a mirror of my moods—of my tears, lubricities, fan¬ 
tasies, laughter, defiances, humilities; of my paradoxical, un¬ 
earthly nature; of my whimsical, human nature; of my spon¬ 
taneities, my effervescences, my profundities, my superficial- 
ties; my introversions, my extraversions; my fatalities, my as¬ 
pirations. It is a mirror of my dull moments, my inspired 
lyrical moments; of my Godolepsies, my satanic moods; my 
hatred of life, my love of life; of my realism, mysticism, 
scepticism; of my gayeties, of my melancholies. 

It is not my whole self. There are things in each of us 
that the heart dare not whisper to the brain. There are in¬ 
stincts and impulses in us that are so shameful that even the 
Devil would recoil from recording in his diary. They are 
common to us all; hence are not mine, not individual. But 
I have put down here whatever has marched boldly into my 
consciousness. 

If I have lied to you, then I have lied to myself. But I 
say that in confessions there is no such thing as a lie. Merely 
to think a thing is a fact. All images are facts. All dreams 
are facts. The universe is a metaphysical lie; but I am—and 
you are—a physical and psychial truth, with a double mani¬ 
festation: action and dream. So all in this volume is truth— 
my truth, my truths. All that is in this volume happened to 
me, happened to me physically, psychically and mentally as 
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here written. Take it or leave it; that is your business. My 
business is with myself. 

If I died tonight, I go out with this core-thought: some¬ 
where in some cycle, in some unimaginable guise, I shall ap¬ 
pear before the Author of Life and plead the cause of suf¬ 
fering sentiency in all spheres. I shall ascend, or descend, 
through multiple incarnations with an unappeased why? on 
the lips of my mind. And if there is no answer, there will 
always remain the question— why ?—which is a final judg¬ 
ment until it is answered. 

First Epigram of the New Year .—He who lives in the 
house of the whore Hope will go forth with the syphilis of 
despair in his blood. 

The Biological Imagination .—The whole conflict in the hu¬ 
man soul is a war between biological facts and the imagina¬ 
tion. Reality and the Ideal are figments, and the conflict be 
tween them is fictional. But biological processes and the ima¬ 
gination are both facts, and not hypotheses, like the Real and 
the Ideal. 

Now, the conflict between Biology and the Imagination is 
not necessarily a conflict between two antagonistic forces. 
They often blend. In fact, the imagination is the mental 
form of a biological need. The imagination expands in inverse 
ratio to the suppression of biological needs. The conflict is 
born when the sinless and roving imagination is conceived 
in terms of the ideal, of morality, when the free-flowing ima¬ 
gination takes an ethical form of bias. It is the poison of 
inherited ideals that deforms the image and causes the panic 
in us before "bad thoughts”. 

My biological imagination tells me I have a right to pos¬ 
sess everything I desire without any regard for "laws,” state- 
made or church-made. But there are centuries of inherited 
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fear to be overcome, and in all of us, with few exceptions, 
they are never overcome; hence the imagination and biologi¬ 
cal processes are made enemies. 

Exceptions: Napoleon, Mussolini, Casanova, Jesse James, 
Jesus, Goethe, Petronius, Nero, Spinoza, Oscar Wilde, Fran¬ 
cois Villon, etc. 

Deformations: Nietzsche, Verlaine, Shakespeare, St. Aug¬ 
ustine, Tolstoy, etc. 

I desire to be in the first class of names, but remain in 
the second. The biological imagination in conflict produces 
literature, painting, music, oratory, propaganda, venom, satire. 

"Take Care of Your Health” says a good friend to me. 
But just what does it mean, "take care of your health”? How 
does one take care of his health? Suppose his health de¬ 
mands periodical excesses? Suppose he declines psychically 
under a regime of prudence, moderation and watchful sur¬ 
veillance? Suppose carelessness, imprudence and violent sen¬ 
sations are laws of his nature? 

Health?—what is it but the harmonious adjustment of 
outer and inner? Suppose the inner is abnormal and irration¬ 
al? Suppose poisons are my meat and bread? Suppose there 
is no outlet for my unhealthy instincts? Well, then health 
becomes a form of routine, death. 

Shall I add years to my life or add life to my years? That 
is the only question. Health is a negative joy. Is it pref¬ 
erable to a positive pain? Is health a form of cowardice, 
fear of penalties, remorse, tomorrow? 

As in all things, I stand at pause. My good friend, I do 
not know what you mean by "health”. Like virtue and good¬ 
ness and "safety first”, there is no drama in it. 

Continued in My Next .—-Suppose I die. Leaving my body 
behind, I take with me—a disembodied consciousness seek- 
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ing a supra-terrestrial body—my knowledge and experience 
accumulated on the earth, say, in my sixty-fifth year. Now, 
what would I take, exactly, into that other world? What 
have I gained here? What is the net result of my having 
lived? These things: 

An enormous curiosity. 

An ecstatic sense of Mystery. 

Pitiless irony. 

Profound cynicism. 

Worship of Beauty and Power. 

Insatiable craving for novel sensations without regard 
to their perversity. 

Monstrous egoistic pride. 

Absolute belief in a Devil-God or a God-Devil. 

Sex-ecstasy in all forms. 

Understanding and sympathy as higher spiritual de¬ 
velopments than love. 

Hatred and antagonism as the motor forces of life 
(it has been well said that the ultimate of love 
is extinction—life is war; death is love). 

Love of little children. 

Music as the divine, mysterious, ultimate intoxicant. 

Admiration for superiority of any kind. 

Liberty at any price—even to the point of murdering 
all I love if it block my path. 

Solitude. 

These are the elements with which I would begin my life 
on the next plane. But it is highly probable that Maya, God¬ 
dess of Illusion, is too wise and powerful to permit any such 
manoeuvre against her being. She might, permitting this, fi¬ 
nally raise up against herself a mighty Demiurge of anti¬ 
illusion, an extinctionist, a god of nihilism, such as I had 
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premonitions of in regard to my own ego in "The Shadow- 
Eater” and "Litanies of Negation”. 

Or she might permit it by keeping me baited with my il¬ 
lusion throughout an eternal series of spiritual evolutions, the 
colossal jest of it at last being that I should fade into her es¬ 
sence, become Maya herself—and play the game that I came 
to destroy! 

Dear Imp of the Perverse : The days pass and still you 
tease me to "the top of my bent,” as my Lord Hamlet says. 
You are in the pay, my dear Imp, of our common owner, 
Saint Tantalus, and his two brothers, Ixion and Sisyphus. You 
contrive every means to drive me to insanity, to suicide, to 
fatal outbursts of demoniacal rage. You have crowned me 
with red-hot nails and use the ventricles of my heart as cor¬ 
ridors of laughter. You surround me with swords and ram 
needles in my skin. There never was such a beautiful green 
as your venom. 

But I dare not war on you, my dear Imp. You are my 
genius. Give me gold, gold, gold and I will sign a pact with 
you—a la Faust. Give me gold, and I will promulgate your 
glory and diabolical greatness to the world. 

Come, Imp, let’s go the whole hog! To hell with Geth- 
semane and the Temptation in the Wilderness. I will fall down 
and worship your forked feet for unlimited money and twen¬ 
ty-five years more of virile, creative life. You know my rea¬ 
sons for this request—they are sublime (we define our own 
terms— sublime, I said!). Come, a pact! I am no welcher, 
like Faust. 

Chained to Routine .—When I have blocked all alleys of 
release—alcohol, Venusian carnivals and travel—how shall 
I get rid of the madman in me? (There is, of course, a 
madman in me, as there is in every genius and in millions 
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who are not geniuses but have the complex and multiple na¬ 
ture of geniuses.) 

This madman in me is a gorgeous creature who requires 
wild sports, vivid sensations and experiences frenetic and 
thundertoned. Sometimes he is satisfied with monstrous dreams 
and sometimes he runs riot at the end of my pencil; but he 
to the brain. He cannot be slain. I have no desire to get rid 
of him. He is too gorgeous a being. He is part of my Self. 
What to do? 

Pattern-Images .—If the law of cause and effect is eternal 
the psychic waves. The future has not yet happened, but 
weeks he has been caged. There is nothing more dangerous 
there are patterns of every event to come. It is these images, 
these patterns, that those rare minds called "prophets” see. 
and unbreakable, it must produce images of future events on 
has a body, too, and his congested blood seeks relief. For 
They predict what they see on the psychic screen of another 
being. A seer is one who sees, and what he sees is a patterned 
image that will materialize in future time. 

Benjamina .—Benjamina I call her. She is the feminine 
counterpart of my soul. She lives in me. She is the twin soul, 
the eternal sister-lover of Benjamin. She is jealous of all 
women in the flesh. She has kept me from them, using her 
weapon of intellectual analysis. 

Every genius is psychically hermaphroditic. Every genius 
has this twin sister-soul locked up in his soul. Narcissus- 
Narcissa. 

A Death-Struggle ?—I am in dispute. The positive and 
negative demons wrestle for control of my destiny. Each one 
now demands full personal materialization. That which was 
merely literary and psychological now demands its earth- 
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frolic. They battle on the threshold of Reality. Faust and 
Job—how well I understand your epics! 

History !—We overcome one evil with another evil. The 
newer evil being a novel experience, we derive pleasure from 
it. "Progress” is just that. It is the illusion of "good” pro¬ 
duced by a brand-new experience. 

God is Good !—If one could smell what goes on in the 
world in one minute, universal death would take place in 
that minute. 

Engrave on Your Brain .—In re-reading that masterpiece 
of irony, "Murder Considered as a Fine Art,” by De Quin- 
cey, I came across this quotation from Marcus Aurelius: 

"It is one of the noblest functions of the reason to know 
whether it is time to walk out of the world or not.” 

Engrave that on your brains at puberty, young men and 
women! 


(To be continued in Book 23.) 
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TO 

CARLO DE FORNARO 



FOREWORD 

Part 2 of "Saint Tantalus’’ is from the larger book of the 
same name. Part 1 was Book No. 8. Part 3 will be published 
some time in the future. The original title of this Book 22 
was advertised as "Dionysus and Maya’’, but I decided to 
keep the original title of "Saint Tantalus.” 

A few epigrams and paragraphs in this book appeared 
anonymously in Elbert Hubbard’s "Philistine”, to which I 
contributed for about ten years. 


—Benjamin DeCasseres. 
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I write because I wish to make for ideas, which are my 
ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that these ideas 
must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in these 
ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars and 
even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I would 
nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither for the 
love of you nor even for the love of truth that I express 
what I think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a singer. 
If I use you in this way, it is because I have need of your 
ears !—Max Stirner. 

I have also the Bible of Hell, which the world shall have 
whether they will or no .—William Blake. 

Now, Saint Tantalus is the Pope of Hell. 



A PRAYER 


Give me this day a corroding doubt and deliver me 
from single-mindedness and all faith that I may scan 
the Centre from each point on the marvellous Circle 
and scan each point on the Circle from the illusive 
Centre, and let not my procreating disbeliefs fall away 
from me, and defraud me not of pain. 




SAINT TANTALUS 

(Part 2) 

PHILOSOPHIC SPLEEN 

When we think of philosophers we think of heads, heads 
magical with dreams, heads poisoned with venom, heads 
that hold the secret of serenity, heads that are frenzied with 
the Absolute, heads ironic, heads lascivious, heads anarchic, 
sad heads that carry about in them withered worlds and the 
parched and yellowed skins of their youthful ideals. 

Kant, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Spinoza were the sensual 
hermits. 

Philosophy is the lamentation of intellectual voluptuaries, 
the recessional of renunciants—the triumphant largo of per¬ 
sonal defeat. The thoughts of philosophers are their paramours. 
They weave their ecstasies of the incorporate. They have 
taken the Infinite for concubine. Men who write out philoso¬ 
phies differ in no respect from women who keep secret diaries 
—for philosophy is nothing more than the diary of a bias, 
the autobiography of a private weakness. 

The beginning of intolerance is in a "love of truth,” which 
is the intellectual aura that surrounds the deep-rooted preju¬ 
dices of philosophers. Whether a thing is true or false is 
of no importance. If it yields pleasure it has fulfilled its 



reason for being. This is as true of a strumpet as of Hegel's 
philosophy. Pleasure, not truth, is the unit of all values. 
And that was the secret of the philosophy of the greatest 
of all the thinkers of the ancient world: Epicurus. 

To the philosophic mind, isolation is the only miracle. 
Each thing is the shadow of some other thing. A thing 
without relations would be a monstrous apocalypse in nature 
—a veritable Peter Schlemihl. Driven from relation to rela¬ 
tion, he is at last forced to posit an Absolute, a First Cause, 
a something that stands unrelated to a past. Then he smiles 
that lifelong smile, which is nothing more than the fine ironic 
glint from his vacuity. 

Express your deadly thought if you wish to extract the 
poison in it. Let the artist kill the thinker. Let creation— 
and there is a creation that is destructive—destroy the de¬ 
stroyer. 

Where is the thinker who at the end of his life has called 
"encore!” in the face of the falling curtain? His books are 
his bile transfigured. 

He who pursues truth must be prepared to enjoy the 
honeymoon after he catches her—the honeymoon, I mean, 
of disillusion. And if there is no disillusion, you have mar¬ 
ried the wrong truth. 

The supremely tragic figure of all philosophic history is 
Nietzsche, for the thing he hated most—the Ideal—fell des¬ 
perately in love with his sublime soul and strangled him in 
its love-coil. 

His "Will-to-Power,” his "realism,” his "Dyonisian” pas¬ 
sion, his optimism are the very groundwork of all ideals. 
He was, par excellence, the thing he spurned. He was the 
supreme idealist of his age, a man drunk on the Impossible, 
a maker of idols as fragile as any that had gone before. 
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His spleen was idealism, his superb eogism was idealism. 
His mind was blasted by the love of the thing he hated. 

He was a mental polytheist—a real primitive of the intel¬ 
lectual world. He endowed his Thoughts with life, conceived 
them to be living things. They frowned at him, laughed at 
him, dressed and undressed before him. He married them, 
unmarried them—he, the priest of Mind. He coddled them, 
raged against them; they lived in communities like men and 
women; they functioned before him, like us. He even speaks 
of their brows, their necks, their legs; some were fleet, others 
slow, some lame, other were mere slaveys. They lived hier¬ 
archically. Some wore purple; others patches. They had their 
houses, their dungheaps, their bathtubs. 

They slew him in the end—as we are all slain at last 
by the things we give birth to. 



NIHILISM: THE FATAL SPITE 

All intelligence tends to Nihilism. All impotence ends in 
venom. Nihilism is the supreme ethic of the baffled. 

Irony and paradox are everywhere at the core of things. It 
is by a rigid logic that we destroy the logicality of existence. 
It was by mathematical formulas that Henri Poincare, the great 
mathematician, destroyed the value of mathematics as an 
absolute science. Out of Flaubert’s thousand-faceted mind, 
which by affirming and negativing every point of view de¬ 
stroyed all points of views, was born the only logical point of 
view from which to look at existence: the ironic. 

The history of so-called "intellectual movements” is the 
history of the attempts of man to justify his instincts. They 
are the codes in which he legalizes his inevitable growth, re¬ 
volts, reversions, perversions. 

Merely to have a feeling about a thing is not enough. There 
must be a Herbert Spencer to justify the world’s feeling about 
evolution before it is accepted. There must be Voltaires and 
Rousseaus and Schopenhauers to tell us why things merely 
felt to be wrong are wrong. 

This feeling of the necessity for intellectual justification of 
what is inexorable is the obscure reasoning of the Unconscious 
itself. It is the everlasting shadowy Why that tracks forever 
through all of its labyrinthine ways the Must. I say shadowy 
Why, for the Must is the reality. The old proverb "We will 
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always find reasons for doing what we want to do” holds in 
its profound wisdom the secret of the appearance of thought 
itself. 

Intellect sanctifies, and, like all professional sanctifiers, it 
is hypocritical and slavish. 

Nihilism is the last word in philosophic absurdity. It admits 
nothing, denies nothing; it has no programme, no metaphysic. 
It is neither pessimistic nor optimistic. It holds that universal 
annihilation is to be desired not because the world is necessar¬ 
ily evil, or life insupportable, but because the whole scheme of 
things is earmarked with stupidity. 

Does God exist? Yes. Well, what then? What of it? He 
is merely the protagonist of all stupidity. But how came the 
Nihilist with this knowledge—the irretrievable stupidity of 
all possible life-conditions? Well, that’s the irony of it. He 
himself is the greatest victim of the Monstrous Mockery. 
Hence, more than ever he sticks to his Nihilism. He is the 
transcendental idealist. He is the transcendental butt of a 
transcendental inutility. 

Nihilism is the only doctrine (?) that challenges the validity 
of its own feelings. It is the very soul of Irony itself brought 
to judgment, having even its suspicion of annihiliation, sus¬ 
pecting that the Everlasting Nothing is only another trap. 

The Nihilist is in love with the absurd. His dreams are the 
fantasies of doubt. And, after all, provisionally, he stands 
nearest the truth—for he mirrors cosmic absurdity. His form¬ 
ula is that of Brahma: abracadabra. 

Nihilism is a war on relativity. It is the passion for the 
Absolute, which spurns parts. It is a form of the mania for 
the infinite. It is a divine madness inspired by the transitory 
and the phenomenal. 

Once in a while there come into the world men who will be 
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stayed by no answer — a Flaubert, a Saltus, a Nietzsche, a 
Jules de Gaultier. They are the Implacable, dreamers a re- 
bours, the tease of God and men. They stand atop the barri¬ 
cades of ancient and modern thought — barricades made up 
of the sweepings and debris of all systems, of all affirmatives. 
They affirm nothing, they deny nothing. They menace. They 
are the night-riders of the intellect, the hangmen of all the 
safe-housed. With rack and screw and belly-bolt they seek to 
torture the truth out of that old hussy, Isis. And, like Goya’s 
skeleton, she screams her Nodal into the night while the Tor- 
quemadas of the intellect—as bloodsmeared as their victim— 
loosen the screws and throw the jade out of the penetralia, 
knowing that she lied. 

The nihilistic mind may be a disequilibrated product, but 
Nihilism equilibrates and evens all values. It dissolves every¬ 
thing in its own acid, then dissolves the acid. This last action 
is the doubling of the ego on itself, the final beatification 
of pride. 

Schopenhauer and Flaubert and Leconte de Lisle represent 
the last, the highest development of intelligence in the Occi¬ 
dent. In them we behold the final cataclysm of thought, the 
end of the brain-orgy begun in the eighteenth century. Their 
brains experienced sensations before their flesh and nerves 
did. Their imaginative intelligences broke down the pillars 
of the Temple of Life, which is the Lupanar of Chimeras. 
They were the sick giants of modernity, sick from excess of 
light, broken by the weight of "truth.” 

Leconte de Lisle—the Chesterfield of Nihilists—-held the 
individual to be nothing. Law and the spectral Idea behind 
all concretions alone mattered; yet de Lisle is perpetuated in 
literary history as an individual. The thing which did not exist 
for him, the thing which was to him merely a passing grotesque 
shadow, was the thing that made him immortal. 
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Thus even the Infinite is capable of irony—for it uses the 
individual to proclaim the nothingness of the individual. It 
renders significant the means which it uses to proclaim the 
insignificance of the transmitter. Is the individual the ironic 
glint in the eye of Change, or is Change only an illusion of 
the individual mind? 

Answer, you laughing, merry-lipped gods of cosmic hocus- 
pocus ! 

The last task of the artist should be to describe to us the 
immutable, says Nietzsche. Through movement to grasp the 
immobile; through the fugitive to seize the principle—is that 
the task? 

But the "immutable” can in no manner be the Real. It is 
the deepest of all illusions, more firmly rooted than anything 
else because it is the background of motion. Or, should we 
say that the immutable is the condition of all illusion, the very 
principle of fugacity, the static Idea in which the particular 
pullulates like minute organisms in a sheet of still water? 
And which, like a dormant pool, is bottomed by the slime 
of expediency. 

Away with that, too! shouts the Nihilist. 

What the ultimate truth may be is not as important as my 
desire to know what will be my emotion before it. 

Will the ultimate truth be my truth? If not, it will leave 
me cold, even if it be the truth. By this I mean to say, We 
do not seek the truth; there is no "instinct for truth”—it is 
only another familiar mental lie to say that we have such an 
instinct. Will the truth flatter my ego? Will it satisfy my 
special metaphysical itch? 

That (all philosophers and poets to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing) is what the "pursuit of truth” means. "The un¬ 
selfish seeker of light” wears the mask of nobility, but secretly 
he seeks his own, and will have no other truth but his truth. 
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At the end of each cycle of pessimism, nihilism and analysis 
there comes a renascence of religious faith. 

From the ashes of these mighty mental and moral con¬ 
flagrations there always arises the pale Redeemer, who is no 
other than Satan in penitential garb. The Satanic principle 
buried deep in the nature of things nowhere shows its pro¬ 
found subtlety, its capacity for infinite mutability, with greater 
effect than here. 

Back and forth this changeling god rolls the human spirit 
—back and forth between the abyss that lies at the end of 
every intellectual debauch and the glorified citadels of faith. 
Intellectual curiosity and religious rapture: this master necro¬ 
mancer uses both merely to perpetuate the species, to swell 
its booty, wrought of our immemorial pains, our indestructible 
illusions. 

Ages of theological and political repression are ages of 
mysticism. When the critical intellect (and all intellect is 
primarily destructive) is under the ban it seeks the vaults and 
subterreanean passages of the soul and reappears as prophecy 
and metaphysic. In the psychological trick-cabinet there are 
many wardrobes, but only one Magician. In the Middle Ages 
the intellect crawled on its belly and was called mysticism. 
It will crawl again. 

Two of the greatest pleasures: the emotion that comes to 
us from doing a forbidden thing and the intellectual pleasure 
that comes to us in analyzing the stupidity of those who dared 
not do it. Add to this the consciousness of our superiority 
as possessor of the stolen goods and the disdain for those 
who have it not—the ego can expand no further than this. 
It is the final beatification of pride. 

Life—the luring principle—is not only a coquette who ex¬ 
cites our passions without in the least intending to satisfy 
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them, but, different and more monstrous than any other 
coquette, she has no organ to assuage the sublime passions 
she arouses. 

The unintelligent has its harmonies. At seventy, a man is 
conscious of this by glancing backward. He is conscious, too, 
of a well-regulated and logical whole from bib-and-tucker to 
crutches. Also he sees at last that nonsense has its infallible 
mathematics. 

"Be in harmony with the cosmos!” cries Marcus Aurelius, 
Spinoza, Taine. Which cosmos? The cosmos of my instincts 
or the cosmos of my intellect? The cosmos of external nature 
or the cosmos of the imagination? 

The pride of fathering a solution; the pride of inventing 
a formula, a watchword; the pride of arriving at some end — 
that is the besetting sin of all philosophers, priests and poli¬ 
ticians. 

The absolute helplessness of man before the Eternal Mys¬ 
tery is never more apparent than when that man is an intellec¬ 
tual giant. 

All roads lead to Nihilism; but all must be taken. Each 
one of the roads, alone, leads to dogmatism. He who leads 
all lives ends in the same mental state as he who is not 
yet born. 

That is, to experience all things and nothing are exactly 
the same thing. 
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THE ROOT OF SPLEEN 

All gods and devils whatsoever will gray and pass through 
the twilight of senescence into the Nothing—except one, who 
reigns from everlasting; one who is the root of the conception 
of the Everlasting. 

It is Ennui. We may drug him; but the Almighty himself 
cannot kill him without destroying himself. 

To discover the spectre Ennui it is only necessary to rend 
a shadow—that is, act. He yawns behind each gesture. Pleas¬ 
ure is the glittering scabbard of Ennui. Thoughts are the 
serious dreams of the sad demon, Ennui. Actions are his self- 
imposed illusions. 

Ennui in the greatest minds is caused not by a lack of ob¬ 
jects on which they may expend their activity, but by a per¬ 
ception of the utter uselessness of all objects and all activity. 
It is the gray mantle in which they wrap their haughtiness. 

There are two visions—the vision reparative and the vision 
malefic. One is the fair dream of what might have been; 
the other is the fascinating dream of our destiny at its worst 
—the strange consolation of the damned in dreaming of the 
next horror in their pilgrimage through their hells. It is the 
difference between the dreams of Don Quixote and Hamlet— 
between following Dulcinea or Medusa. For there are Utopias 
of horror as well as Utopias of delight. 

To fall in love with our terrors, to finally make of our dis- 
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beliefs a god, to erect our latter fanes with the thoughts that 
have stretched us in youth on beds of agony and set up in 
those fanes as redeemers our most terrible suspicions — 
such is the history of certain intellects. It was in this wise 
that Baudelaire knelt before Ennui and Amiel and Leconte de 
Lisle before Death. 

The colossal vanity of him who complains of being bored 
with life! If humility is Vanity as Tartuffe, as boredom it 
seeks to be no less than Deity. 

The healthy being wallows in the illusions of the life 
around him. The sick being—he who does not fit into his 
environment — seeks out the antique or builds Utopias or 
mortars his crumbling dreams with the white plaster of some 
religious dogma. The first preys and preys and smiles; the 
second becomes an archaeologist or a socialist or narcotizes 
himself with dreams of the impossible. The blond beast and 
the disease of nervous exhaustion—we stand between the two. 

We, I say—we corroders, we breeders of doubt, we Satanic 
ones—we baffled, splenetic sick men. 
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GRINNING GOALS 

Conscience is the internal psychic conflict of the customary 
with the new. Conscience is always antique. The new is 
always subversive. 

What we call faults in others are merely our intolerances. 

Humility is Pride lying in wait, the bushwhacker in the 
grass, as stealthy and as subtle as an enforced virtue. 

The souls of great men—the lords of the Ego—are like 
those gigantic mirrors before which a host may stand and 
contemplate itself. We worship the great Egoists because in 
them we behold the actualization of our own abrogated dreams. 
They represent a sort of vicarious apotheosis of the things we 
never dared. And this canonization of greatness is always a 
canonization of power—not goodness. Christ and Napoleon 
are both types idealized. One epitomized other-world lust and 
the other this-world lust. They are shapes from the brew 
of dreams. They are the creations, the cunning, subtle ideal¬ 
izations of the starved, the impotent, the "lost”, the damned— 
this itinerant preacher and barbarian in epaulettes. 

"For the common good” is a phrase that has been the 
motive for every crime perpetrated against the individual. 
There is no greater enemy of the human soul than an organized 
ideal. 
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The Highest Man is not a moral being, but an aesthete. 
Life to him is a spectacle, not an aspiration. 

Schopenhauer says if one knocked on the graves and asked 
the dead whether they wished to rise again they would shake 
their heads "no.” That is a mistake. Ninety-nine out of 
every hundred would rise again, for men would rather will 
evil than not will at all. 

Universal tolerance is an agreement whereby each may 
tolerate the other’s intolerances. 

Those who cannot digest their pasts will be afflicted with 
a kind of spiritual constipation. This disorder is called re¬ 
morse. 

The "joy of giving” is only a joy when it implies a power 
to withhold. At the bottom of each kind act there lurks the 
thought, "I could wound this creature if I would,”—and this 
adds to the expansive power, the joy which comes over one 
who gives freely. 

What is admirable in great "bad” men is that they survive 
in spite of the most unfavorable conditions. They are the 
flower of struggle. Conventional goodness requires the great¬ 
est degree of favorable conditions before it affirms itself. 
Morality shrinks from opposition. Hence most "good” people 
are characterless. 

The universe is beautiful in so far as I am beautiful; it 
is ugly in so far as I am ugly. There is no universe but my 
universe; there is no divinity but myself. There is no sanity 
or rationality apart from my desires. 
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If man must be grateful to one thing more than to another 
in this world it should be to the devil within him. Pain and 
terror and danger deepen perception, and with the deepening 
of perception we excavate the ground for the erection of the 
columns of the Temple of Independent Selfhood. 

Out of the perception of precisely the same fact—that all 
life involves a putting to death, that conflict is not only the 
first function of life but is probably the metaphysical cause ot 
life—there is born the attitude of Thomas a Kempis and that 
of Napoleon. The cowl and the sword are attitudes, symbols 
that are ultimates. Merely to exist is to take. A mind that 
is subtle enough to perceive the threads of its thefts and 
murders will turn to Machiavelli or a Kempis, being either 
stricken with a kind of mirthful diabolism or the progressive 
paralysis which is known as a keen conscience. 

Perfection is a perfect relation between what I desire and 
what really happens; it is the harmonies of egoism. It is the 
perfect marriage between Subject and Object; that is, supreme 
satisfaction. There can thus be only perfections, and never a 
Perfection, as there are as many perfections as there are indi¬ 
viduals or variations. The crime of the dreamer, the idealist, 
is that he seeks to make an absolute out of a relation, to im¬ 
pose upon others by force his special dream of perfection— 
whether it be religious, social, economic or aesthetic. My per¬ 
fection is the only perfection. Your perfection is the only 
perfection, too. The curse of the world is the "social spirit,’’ 
that masked venom which drivels about making me and thee 
"better through discipline,” that seeks to impose its perfection 
on me and sends my perfection to the shooting-wall. 

The moral conscience has to do with "good” and "bad;” 
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the intellectual conscience has only to do with pain and pleas¬ 
ure. It is the former—the moral conscience, "social” con¬ 
science—which has formulated, embodied and applied all the 
hells that man is heir to—the hell of the divine right of 
majorities, the hell of "responsibility to God”, the hell called 
the Church. The moral conscience conceives good and bad 
to be things-in-themselves; independent of circumstance and 
relation, an absolute. It cannot conceive that a murder may 
be good and bad at one and the same time or that theft may 
be right and wrong. The intellectual conscience admits only 
pleasure and pain as ingredients. What pains me is bad for 
me; what gives me pleasure is good for me. No notion of 
"morals” enters into this conscience. Napoleon and St. Francis 
of Assisi, Paul Verlaine and St. Theresa are all "acquitted” by 
the intellectual conscience. 

The parish beadles of morality never tire us with telling 
us of the "soul of goodness in things evil.” There is yet a 
man to come who shall write for us the "Natural History of 
Irony, Being an Examination of the Will-to-Goodness,” Es¬ 
pecially must this include a history of the effect of the do- 
good-to-others doctrine, that dogma of blood that is now 
passing from its religious phase into its social phase. Roman 
Catholicism is reincarnated in Communism. 

Hilda Wangel, in "The Master Builder”, tells Halvard 
Solness that he has a "sickly conscience” and then speaks in 
glee of a "Viking conscience.” But is not all conscience 
sickly? Conscience is a knowledge of good and evil and in¬ 
volves remorse, penitence and the whole interior hell that 
Christianity has sanctified. Wherever there is conscience there 
is modernity and disease and ditch-diggers and all manner of 
ecclesiastical buzzards. All pondering on good and evil makes 
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for weakness, impotency and despair of self. As the per¬ 
fectly healthy man is unaware of the existence of his body 
and its functions, so the perfectly healthy mind is one free 
of the knowledge of "right” and "wrong.” It plans and 
executes and knows only one evil —that is, failure. 

For what is evil, perverse, wicked, rebellious, morally ob¬ 
lique there is a future, an immortality of growth; but for 
goodness, perfection, balance, conformity there is no to¬ 
morrow; it is confronted with the terror of terrors: extinc¬ 
tion, annihilation. Moral perfection—perfection of any sort— 
I conceive as a stoppage, a decay of force, the one miracle 
that is not desirable—that is, the transformation of some¬ 
thing into nothing. It is the sleep of energy, for in order 
that energy may exist—nay, in order that it may be conceived 
—there must be limits to its activity, and all limits are "evils”. 
Limitation is the mother of tragedy; the barriers of instinct 
are the things we hate and love. The more complete our 
individualization the more limits we find to our activity. And 
the social and intellectual rebels and "sinners” remain im¬ 
mortal in this paradox: that the unlimited, which is the object 
of their passion, is composed of an infinite number of limits. 
Perfection is annihilation. Unqualified goodness is the same 
as unqualified evil: nothing. 

The past extracts from us ceaseless toll. It preys upon us 
from the cradle to the grave. But the great artist, the thinker, 
the creator, can neutralize matters by himself levying a toll 
on that past. Like everything free and marauding in nature, 
he should be "indifferent honest.” All men have up until 
this moment labored and sweated and dreamed and embodied 
their dreams for me. I loot and pillage where I please. I 
take what is necessary to my artistic, mental, moral or phys¬ 
ical sustenance. That past that waylays me at each minute 
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shall also serve as my suit of mail; that past to which I am 
in lifelong pawn shall find no way of guarding her treasures 
against my plucking instinct. I am a thief of time. I, too, 
stand at the toll-gate, O Past! 

They who are always talking about "justice” secretly desire 
to be judges, to be the dispensing Popes, the ultimate law¬ 
givers, the definers of justice itself. 

The debauches of great men are nature’s method of always 
keeping them at the centre of gravity. That which weakens 
the body often strengthens the mind. Genius without vice is 
unbalanced. 

We like to believe that the man who is stronger than us is 
evil. This is a "moral compensation” we allow our weakness, 
the compensation of our own holiness. 

The momentary or definite well-being of the individual is 
always procured at the expense of the community. The lat¬ 
ter is the meat on which the Caesars of individualism feed. 
And those who militantly oppose the community as a social 
organization have to thank that social organization for their 
happiness. 

If the eye of the mind were subtle enough to see all the 
consequences of our acts and thoughts the doctrine of indi¬ 
vidual human responsibility would have to be given up in 
order to prevent universal insanity or universal suicide. 

Deliberate crime, deliberate "transgression” should never be 
punished—would never be if we had the logic of our admi¬ 
rations. Only weakness is unforgivable. There is in a deliber¬ 
ately planned crime something of the heroic—an exhibition 
of the origin of the ego of the individual in all its starkness. 
But the crimes that flow from mere weakness of character 
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show us the exact reverse of this picture—the ego of the 
individual in its last pewling degeneracy. 

A moral hero is one who has been chosen by Necessity to 
do something that he would not have done had he free will. 

A thinker’s or poet’s debaucheries are often only necessary 
counter-irritants against the dangers of a greater poisoning. 

To make a profession of judging and punishing—is not 
that the supreme irony of the Christian era? Judges, lawyers, 
juries, legislators—are not they the last word in Christian 
buffoonery? Judging as a trade by the disciples of him who 
uttered "Judge not lest ye be judged’’—it breaks the grim¬ 
ness of Golgotha and I hear—at last!—torrents of laughter 
from the Holy Sepulchre. 

The genius tries to walk the earth with his tremendous 
wings. And those who have only legs do not understand. 

The herd has confounded Epicureanism with sensuality be¬ 
cause it cannot understand that the word "pleasure” is the 
most religious word in use—religious in that it means, 
summed up, the complete expression of self. 

The feeling of guilt is always inextricably bound up with 
the feeling of shame, and shame is the consciousness of 
loss of self-respect. More of the tinsel that covers the beast! 

There is no pleasure like the pleasure of disobedience. 
Until you have disobeyed you cannot properly be said to have 
a soul. Impact, revulsion and denial are not only the bases 
of consciousness but of self-consciousness as well. Obedience 
takes us back to the infinite, the One, the static. Disobedience 
is the root of variety, color and form, with the ironic twinkle 
of Pyrrhonism as its final evolutionary stage. 
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I can conceive of no greater love than that inspired by the 
passion for universal individual liberty; to rejoice in seeing 
each live after his own nature, irrespective of its likeness to 
me. "Unless ye follow me!” was uttered by a fanatic and a 
spiritual tyrant. "Unless ye follow yourselves!” say I 

"Is it good or bad?”—we believe this to be an act of 
reflection in the mind and that we will decide the matter 
logically. But self-interest—who is both questioner and an¬ 
swerer—has already decided. The ethical epicurean delights 
in nothing so much as a "moral dilemma.” It is a splendid 
game of mental solitaire, where one person always wins and 
no one ever really loses anything. 

Lying at the very basis of the sentiment of remorse is the 
longing we have to tread the road of our transgression again 
—this time imaginatively, with neck bowed and the cross 
weighing us down. We love to see ourselves in some unusual 
light. The soul is an inexorable coquette, always attitudinizing 
before the mirror of the Past or the Future. 

In worldly matters the ignoble in us is our greatest surety 
of success. The way to fail is to have an ideal. It is in this 
way that nature, reaching through men, puts the eternal stamp, 
again and again, of her disapproval on anything that savors 
of "personal morals” as opposed to tribe morals. 
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TRUTH: THE MOCKER IN THE MIST 

A "truth” is a prejudice raised to a principle. 

There is no knowledge; there is only belief. 

All belief is an error because it excludes another belief. 

"The truth shall make you free”. But it is Error that 
bringeth peace. 

What we call the truth is a strong conviction about a 
prejudice; and a "universal truth” is a universal mental state 
based on a universal illusion of the senses. 

The "longing for truth” is the lust for pleasure in its high¬ 
est desensualized form. 

All life—the "evolutionary process”—tends to dissonance, 
complexity. Differentiation is estrangement, jangle. We 
dream more passionately of the Great Harmony the further 
we get away from it. It is the desire of a thing for its op¬ 
posite. Harmony is a deadening monotone; differentiation is 
dramatic discord. Progress is an illusion of motion. All 
prospects are imaginary. Horizons that are evoked and melt 
are evoked again in a continuous play of motion that has no 
beginning, end or purpose. The fatuity of cosmic optimism 
and the pursuit of truth! Man’s destiny cannot be dissevered 
from the astronomical destiny of the planet. His dreams and 
systems and moral cosmologies and mental inventions will 
last no longer than the planet, on which he stands a dreaming 
apparition. His dreams of truth—all dreams whatsoever— 
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depend for their longevity on the antics of that inferno of 
brute flame—the Sun. 

After a lie has existed for a thousand years it becomes au¬ 
thoritative. It has then the same importance as a truth. 

"Truths” are the mathematics of temperament—never any¬ 
thing more. 

Suppose Truth—the ultimate Truth; that is, the Truth that 
will explain the universe—is no more concerned with man, 
his destiny, his pains, his pleasures, his hopes, than a shoe¬ 
maker who fits a heel to a shoe is concerned with the number 
of ants it will some day grind into the dust? 

Each truth is only a half truth because each thing possesses 
the inherent possibility of becoming its opposite. 

"All truths are half truths”—the other half being a lie. 
Which half? To find which one of the halves is the "other 
half”—that is the task of the "truth-seeker.” 

"A truth is a thought in the mind which tallies with an 
external fact.” As all matter is a Ghost, the thought about it 
is the mere shadow of it, or vice versa. The seeming of a 
seeming, an illusion compounded and formulated—nothing 
more. 

"As dull as a fact”, some day. But there are no facts— 
there is only dullness. Facts are the nostrils of Mystery, 
through which are blown the smoke of illusions called the 
"substantial universe.” 

There are two kinds of faith. One is founded on the propo¬ 
sition that "what has been will be”—that is, that nature is 
uniform in her processes. The other kind of faith believes 
that what never was will be. The first s an error because no 
one knows a fraction of Nature’s laws, no one knows what 
"has been.” No one has an eternity of memory. The second 
is an error because it denies the doctrine of Eternal Recur- 
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rence. Still, both may be right. Proof or disproof of any 
single proposition would require an eternity for observation. 

The "eternal laws” are rope bridges that swing us over the 
abysmal negations. They have a "practical value,” but they, 
too, will disappear in Eternity, which is the Time of Oblivion. 

The "Freethinker” is tolerated now more than ever he 
was before because intolerance, which is primal and neces¬ 
sary, has received a slight veneer of curiosity. 

Wisdom—what is it? Is it not the term Pride uses when 
talking of Necessity. 

Scepticism is Negation in search of an Affirmation. 

Truth is a vanity of the Will. Truth has nothing to do 
with fact or probability. "My truth” is merely my life-pre¬ 
server. Self-preservation is the first law of reasoning. 

The influence of one positive nature tends to make us more 
positive; the influence of two positive natures tends to make 
us sceptical. Too many positives breed their own negatives. 
When a thing is "beyond question” doubt begins. 

There are two orders of perceptions—the perceptions we 
hold intellectually and the perceptions we feel. All youths 
of twenty know they will some day be sixty, but they smile— 
it is mere mathematics. Some youths of twenty feel they will 
some day be sixty, but they never smile. Happy is he who is 
not sixty before he is twenty! 

The mass of human effort called history seen from the 
plane of the Infinite conveys to the mind the idea as nothing 
else can the grotesquerie of human illusion, especially of the 
master human illusion, that the actions of men affect life. Hu¬ 
man needs are fatalities; the lizard that clambers over the 
cracked plinths in the Coliseum has a clearer knowledge of his 
movements than man because they are simpler and more direct. 
For man to lay out a straight course ahead he would have to 
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know the laws that govern the whimsical, for even Law seen 
from the plane of the Infinite laughs at its own "inexorable¬ 
ness.” The mathematics of the curve are rotten reeds to lean 
on. The subconscious at each moment affects the conscious 
plans of men, but the conscious plans of men never directly 
affect the subconscious, and that is why the passion for liberty 
brings forth Napoleons and Robespierres and Christ was 
parent of Torquemada and Calvin. 

There are two ways of loving truth —our truth: robustly 
and conscientiously. The robustious lover of truth will act 
out his instincts in public, like Christ or Falstaff, and be well 
cudgelled for his courage. The conscientious lover of truth 
will pick his truth apart and finally chase it from him as 
another illusion on his path to Reality. The truth-seeker is 
a martyr long before he reaches his Calvary. Merely to have 
the will-to-truth is to put on the hair-shirt. To love a lie 
robustly, there is a virtue in that, too; and to be a conscien¬ 
tious self deceiver, who shall say that that, too, is not as 
worthy as plucking at the veil of Isis or standing beneath the 
pitiless sun of sincerity in solitudes of sand, waiting for the 
Sphinx to blab or trace on the air its nonsensical tales? 

Nietzsche has a profound saying that there are no contrasts 
in nature—there are only differences of degree. Yet there 
must be a clean canvas, a tabula rasa behind the mind, against 
which these vari-colored pictures with their "differences of de¬ 
gree” are projected. It may be true that in the phenomenal 
world there are no differences or contrasts between which 
there lie bridgeless abysms but that each thing is its opposite 
dressed differently. But to arrive at this very conclusion pre¬ 
supposes a substance existent in the interior of man which 
is not susceptible of "differences in degree” of any kind. Or 
is this absolute of knowledge only infinite relation’s ultimate 
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relation? In philosophy, as in life, we are snared and con¬ 
founded whichever way we turn. All roads lead to roads. No 
one has yet revealed anything about anything for the simple 
reason that no one has discovered if there is any Thing. 

Truth has nothing to do with logical rules, reasoning, re¬ 
torts or crucibles. Truth is the thing I have found at the end 
of my desire, the lees or the pearl I have found at the bottom 
of the goblet of wine. A truth cannot be proved; it must be 
experienced. Philosophers, reasoners occupy themselves with 
laying out roads to the Tavern of Divine Content; but the 
disciple of Bacchus who squats in the tavern knew his way 
there, through briars and brambles and over ditches maybe, 
but there he is. He has found his truth, while Intellect still 
breaks stones on the roads and pushes its way into swamps 
with its surveying instruments. Truth is Satisfaction. 

All intelligence is hearsay, a consciousness built up of a 
million million echoes of the past, rags that the Will-to-Think 
has covered itself with in its frenzied fear of remaining a 
nude abstract nothing. All philosophy, all thought—all ac¬ 
tion, too—is merely a constant rearrangement and readjustment 
of the goods in the shop-window; the materials themselves 
never change. Originality of any kind presupposes the sus¬ 
pension of the law of cause and effect. 

To me the world has always seemed to be more of a painted 
representation of a place than a place itself. Whatever is 
seems to be only an image of a thought that no human being 
has ever thought. It is something of a sketch, a plan, a prelude 
to something, completed here, not touched at all there—at 
best a daub, put aside many times, taken up many times again, 
tossed aside impatiently, as though some obstacle had inter¬ 
posed itself between the Artist’s dream and its materialization. 
Reality is not yet. 
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What is that that will not change and pass away and exist 
only thereafter as ghostly recollection in the mind of the 
World-Imp, a sportive memory in the eye of Puck, the hoyden 
god? Or, the things that were and are now no more do they 
live as ghost-entities somewhere in the windy hollows of space, 
those countless windy hollows that are said to make the Infi¬ 
nite? Or is change only a facet of the eternal immobility at 
the heart of things? This man dies, this planet cracks and 
founders in space, this spring evanesces into summer; but men 
and planets and springtime are immortal. So instead of 
change—a passing of a thing from one place to another place 
or from one state to another state—there may be only scin¬ 
tillation, the waxing and waning of countless immovable points 
on a circle. 

"Believe me,” said Voltaire, "error, too, has its merits.” 
As though there were anything else but error! All views are 
erroneous because all views are partial. Not to be in error 
one must have all the data, and to have all the data about 
any particular fact presupposes omniscence. All that has here¬ 
tofore been thought, imaged, felt and done are errors, and at 
most their legitimacy has only the value of expedients. We 
may be logical, but we can never be truthful. Our deductions 
from the premises given us are rigid and exact, but if the 
premise is an error of vision all that flows from it will be erro¬ 
neous. Error has its merits! Voltaire speaks as though there 
could possibly be truth in a transitory, phantasmal universe 
such as this. Error is a path which leads to wider errors, and 
the ecstasies of philosophic abstractions are the joys of living 
in open, unhorizoned spaces, not the ecstasies of "Truth,” 
which can only be conceived as inconceivable. 

"History repeats itself,” but the facts of history do not— 
there is merely a recurrence of laws that govern all things. 
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The seasons repeat themselves. Youth, manhood and old age 
recur perpetually. The individual facts are always different, 
for a fact is merely a momentary relation. "Little facts, mi¬ 
nute facts, facts thoroughly proven!” exclaims Taine. "Let us 
build the future with these.” But the facts of the past will 
not be the facts of the future. Each new discovery modifies 
an old one. Facts are perpetually abolished by facts. The 
science of a hundred years is nothing but a study in the acro¬ 
batics of readjustment. The most general law we know is 
birth, growth, decay; aside from that all experience is my 
experience, your experience; my facts, your facts. The ex¬ 
perimentalists always forget the law of reaction, the undertow 
in matter, mind, history. Reaction is the irony of "Law.” It 
is a perpetual reminder of the omnipresent aimlessness of 
things. If history repeats itself, it is aimlessness alone that 
it repeats. Experience, observation—let us walk in the light 
of these suns! Whose "experience”? Whose "observation”? 
The Preacher’s or Herbert Spencer’s? Taine’s or Flaubert’s? 
Karl Marx’s or Schopenhauer’s? 

All history is a cemetery of which the generation in which 
one lives is merely the uneasiest ghost. 

The pagan accepts the world as a legitimate gymnastic for 
mind and body; the Christian rejects it as the invention of 
the Evil One to keep him away from Home. The Christian is 
impatient of Eternity; the pagan says Eternity is here, always 
will be here, and what he seeks is not God, but the continual 
revelations of God. 

We should learn to face the truth and hate it. For he who 
has found his truth and loves it has stopped thinking. We 
must learn to hate all pleasant things and despise all flatterers. 
And what flatters like the thought that we have the truth? 

Things separated by the greatest distances are closer to one 
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another than things that cohere and are neighboring. That is 
why Huysmans, Turner, Verlaine and Hearn loved filth. When 
Pegasus in his flight reaches zenith he is overcome by a 
nostalgia for nadir. Love at the moment of extreme rhapsody 
is careless of death. The passion for the beautiful, as in Ra¬ 
belais and Shakespeare, swoops back to the mud from its high¬ 
est attainable heaven. It is the protest of the Absolute. It is 
the soul’s knowledge of the proximity of the Absolute to an¬ 
nihilation. At the extremest point of hallucinating beauty 
there is a passage that leads into the ironic and a ground-pipe 
to the cesspools. 

One thing alone is certain— that is, the Absolute. That 
relations exist at all is a pure hypothesis. Buddha and Spinoza 
have said the last things that will ever be said by human intel¬ 
lect that still works in three dimensions. What common- 
sense calls the Real World is simply a conglomerate of 
wraiths that have detached themselves from the body of Real¬ 
ity. This, in appearance, a monstrous paradox, is the simplest 
of truths, and seems paradoxical only because all insight 
negatives "common-sense”—a good gravel road for the old 
mule, Humanity, to travel. 

The Ideal is a woman whose breasts are soft but whose 
clasp is deadly. 

There is a reality about our instincts that our intellect—our 
thoughts—does not give us. We think one way and act 
another. We distrust our judgments but obey our intuitions. 
Still, that reality which we call our instincts is built up of 
illusions and has ultimately no more value than our formal 
judgments. Reality is something beyond either instinct or 
intellect. 

The genius is the legicographer of the race. We go to him 
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for definitions and accents and new nuances for old words. 
He can give us nothing original. 

The Absolute is present from moment to moment, is the 
spirit of each moment. The secret of uniting one’s self with 
it is a problem of concentration. Be the spirit of each moment 
absolutely and you are the Absolute. 

Each one reaches his special, final truth by rejecting the 
truths of others. All other gods but my God are heathen gods. 
Truth seems to be only a matter of a capital letter—my God 
against your god. 

Wisdom is a runner who runs away from goals. 

Taine, Balzac, Bourget have all said that the salvation of 
society lies in Christianity—meaning by this, of course, Cath¬ 
olicism. This is the most pessimistic confession ever made. 
Salvation through humbug and ignorance! Rather hell, de¬ 
cadence and death than that! Rather evil with light than 
"righteousness” with darkness! 

Science is the instinct for the novel—not the instinct for 
truth. Beauty is the instinct for exaltation, which is at bottom 
also the instinct enkernelled in the instinct for the novel. Thus, 
at bottom, Science and Poetry are one and the same. Their 
seeming opposition is an opposition of method. 

We mistake habit for knowledge. I am familiar with my 
voice, but of the origin of sound I know no more after years 
of listening to my own speech than I knew before my birth. 

I desire some great affirmation only to dissect it. I seek the 
truth in order to destroy it and place in its stead some other 
truth. One thing I love about God—his everlasting apostasy. 

There will never be a truth (that is, an eternal, unmodifi- 
able fact) while there is temperament. 
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HAPPINESS: 

THE INVENTION OF MOMUS 


Pain is the rent the Soul pays for living in the House of 
Flesh. 

"Pain is the incitement to all progress!” exclaims Renan. 
Progress toward what? More pain? 

All sorrow springs from the belief that the impossible is 
possible. Those who hope for happiness hope for miracles. 

Perfection is neither a place nor a state of mind. We 
habitually speak of it in either one or the other of these 
senses. Perfection is the negation of desire. So long as desire 
for anything exists in any heart there cannot be perfection, 
for where there is desire there is still need, and the state of 
need is an imperfect state. Perfection carries with it the im¬ 
plication of completion, and universal perfection will mean 
universal completion—rest, death, sleep, nonentity. 

Those who are easily satisfied are either very stupid or great 
seers. But the difference between them is the difference be¬ 
tween those who have not lived and those who have. 

An optimist is one who dines off of his own fat. 

Humor was born after everything possible had been suffered. 

A cynic is an idealist with a critical organ. 

A great sudden joy should be received by us suspiciously, 
for it is like the gift of a golden casket studded with kohinoors 
in which lies coiled a python. 
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The "blessings of civilization” are always chanted by the 
successful. 

I have known persons so frightened when about to enter 
a dentist’s chair that they began to hum a cheerful tune. That 
is professional optimism when analyzed. 

Happiness would be a force that could move on everlast¬ 
ingly without ever meeting an obstacle. But this force could 
never attain consciousness, which is a spark of light emitted 
by friction. Antagonism is the mother of life. Absolute happi¬ 
ness would be the absolute of non-being. 

States of mind influence Time. Duration dwindles under 
the influence of pleasure, expands under the influence of pain. 

It matters not how well-conditione«l we are, we believe 
there is at least one condition that would be better.- This is 
an illusion. It matters not how ill-conditioned we are, we 
believe there are any number of conditions that might be 
worse. This is no illusion. From this may be deduced the 
infinite possibilities of evil in an infinitely evil universe and 
the limits set to good in a universe of limited good. 

Above the egg of every Hope there broods Despair. 

Happiness can only know itself in the degree that it remem¬ 
bers pain. Happiness without its perspectives of agony is joy 
without consciousness. Children are happy, but know nothing 
of happiness. They gambol in a celestial kingdom, but they 
are as ignorant of their whereabouts as a somnambulist. Pure 
joy is thus negative. It is the sleep of pain, the swoon of the 
positive, which is pain, which requires no memory of pleas¬ 
ure to create a poignant consciousness of itself. Pain is pain, 
but pleasure is not pleasure. 

No man sees deeply into life until he begins to grow weary 
of life. For despair is a kind of power. Courage gives us 
vast outer perspectives. Despair gives us vast inner perspec- 
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tives. It was Nietzsche who sneered at despair-philosophy 
and despair-morality; yet all his wonderful dreaming was 
mothered by despair and fathered by a too intensive love of 
the moral. 

Ideals are the courtesans that the jaded Spirit of Life cease¬ 
lessly creates to feed its eternally unassuaged sensation- 
satyriasis. 

Nietzsche has a saying that "our defects are the eyes through 
which we see the ideal.” Rather, he should have said that 
"the ideal is an eye through which we become conscious of 
our defects.” The ideal precedes the real; an imaginative 
standard or eidolon exists in the brain before actual experience. 
All defects are declensions from ideals; all pain is the pin¬ 
prick in the fabric of our illusions. It is the ideal that stands 
between us and final realities. The ideal is symbolized by the 
ancients as the veil of Isis. We all wear that veil. Nothing 
"measures up,” all things deceive and are defective because 
the World-Spirit in order to attain its incomprehensible end 
has stuck into the eye-sockets of the soul the colored lenses 
of dreams instead of putting there a naked mathematical 
recorder. Wise old hidden Witch! Wise with the wisdom 
of all demons and satirists. Her life depends on those colored 
lenses. 

The immolation of the Real on the bloody altars of the 
Ideal, the sacrifice of this day’s certainties to that insatiable 
Moloch, To-morrow: therein lies the very core and secret of 
all human unhappiness. 

The aspiration for perfection is the cause of all the ills of 
life. 

Man believes in happiness and progress—two terms utterly 
contradictory. "Progress” is not only conditioned in pain, but 
each movement forward reveals newer obstacles to be over- 
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come, more ills to be faced. Progress has Want as rearguard 
and Disillusion as advance guard. 

Humanity, Progress, Liberty are ideas of the second order. 
Those who dogmatize on these themes still have a sense of 
direction. But the mind that has apprehended the Infinite, 
which is the hub of all spokes (and spooks), has no sense of 
direction. It tastes at once Nothing and Something. Humanity, 
Progress and Liberty are for it merely sex-utensils, the little 
panting, blowing, wheezing tugboats that take the gigantic 
hulks of humanity out into the open, and leave them there. 

There is but one thing needful: doubt. To doubt is to 
have a soul. Indeed, it is the very condition of a living life. 
Faith bringeth rest, but doubt bringeth restlessness. He who 
is a candidate for the ultimate, the last truth, must forever 
doubt, and when he has found peace, he must deny it. 

Disproportion is the law of life; otherwise there would be 
no unhappiness—hence no wisdom. For wisdom is the har¬ 
mony born of discords. A life symmetrical and proportioned 
at every period in its growth will know happiness, but of 
final wisdom it will know nothing. 

All weakness mimics strength; everything apes aristocratic 
ideals. The secret dream of the oppressed is not liberty so 
much as it is a dream of pleasure, to put on the weaknesses and 
vices of the upper classes and shed its own enforced virtues 
and the pricking haircloth of poverty. 

When we despair we renounce, and when we have re¬ 
nounced we begin to hope again. For Pride is a giant whose 
shadow stretches from nadir to zenith. 

The pursuit of happiness is one of the methods of disillu¬ 
sion. 
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DISENCHANTMENT: 

BEHIND THE ARRAS 

Each moment in our lives is devoted to answering the ques¬ 
tion how not to be bored. 

On the day that you are born somewhere there is born, too, 
the man that will fashion your coffin. 

The great problem is how to live without being conscious 
of the fact that we have got to live; how to divert ourselves 
without thinking of why we should seek diversion; not only 
to escape the spectre of Ennui, but how to act as though we did 
not know of its existence. We are all playing near a great 
fearful Presence, and our object should be to rivet our gaze 
so completely on our work and busy ourselves so closely with 
our toys that we shall not have time to look up and see the 
Thing. The Thing—stark, nude, sleepy-eyed, ghastly Thing 
—is always right there over our shoulder. The most active 
beings are those who are trying, unconsciously, the hardest 
to dodge Its gaze. Man has no mission in life except to escape 
the "Black Man who will come and get you," as we tell the 
children. 

There is a great penalty imposed upon those who lack fore¬ 
sight, but a still heavier one for those who possess it. 

Man has achieved the most perfect kind of imperfection 
of which we know: he is all means and no End. 

Youth is a brilliant exordium to a discourse never delivered. 
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Having once decided on a line of action it is well for us to 
spin around on the heel of our resolution. The grotesque 
character of our special destiny will appear to us after several 
pirouettes. 

Most of us steer clear of the great vortexes of Destiny; it 
is the whirlpools of the petty that suck us to destruction. 

No action ever achieved its purpose; all physical movement 
is a satire on Intention. 

We seek violent sensations in order to prove that we exist; 
it is the way we pinch ourselves to find out whether we are 
awake. Then we run away from sensations to prove the reality 
of sensation. Thus we test one illusion by another, pit hallu¬ 
cination against hallucination, oscillate between opposing lies 
that illumine one another; and in the end are filtered through 
the sieves of Time into a hypothetical Eternity. 

The disillusion of possession does not have its genesis in 
possession—that is, we are not disillusioned because we 
possess, but because we have desired to possess. The greatest 
joy in the world is the joy that comes unexpectedly, just as 
unexpected pain is the most poignant. 

The moment we have decided upon some undertaking is 
the moment that signals the rise of a host of oppositions. 
The phantom armies of the contingent, the incalculable un¬ 
doers of things about to be done, the waylaying, never-sleep¬ 
ing negatives that lie buried as latencies in all affirmatives, 
are only awaiting that mental gesture known as decision. 
Action is the lightning-rod that draws the death-bolts from 
the Infinite that surrounds us. 

The less we desire the more we have. Every time I grasp 
an object I lose something. We swap Being for Possession, 
and are cut up by the fine knives of our desires and appor¬ 
tioned to the things that possess us. 
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The Spirit of Pursuit and the Spirit of the Thing Pursued 
are one and the same. 

Every disease breeds a remedy, but every remedy also breeds 
a disease. A "change for the better” will ultimately be a 
change for the worse. All "progress” is artificial stimulation, 
a narcotic. 

The state of mind called expectancy is an exciting pause 
between two disillusions. 

What are facts?—the longest persisting optical illusions 
of the greatest number. 

Vigor may be a disease, a disease of motion. Immobility 
is only achieved through battle. To be sick of this world is 
a healthy instinct. As a force leaves a body the body shrinks, 
but this is no proof of that force’s extinction. Indifference 
is the serenity of despair—it requires a Hercules not to act. 
Weak men are never indifferent. As we outgrow the im¬ 
pulses of childhood we become more thoughtful. The in¬ 
stinct to participate in the "world’s work” is nothing but the 
play-instinct of the nursery without its harmlessness. There 
is a vigor that is negative, a power that stays, a strength that 
is impassive. 

Action is at high tide when reflection is at ebb. Action 
implies the "going out” of thought. For this reason a pleas¬ 
urable action is never realized until it is past. Hence the 
illusion in believing that any line of action will beget pleasure. 
All pleasure lies in contemplation. Childhood only realizes 
its happiness in age. 

Our past we believe to be irrevocable; but the future we 
believe to be subject to our will—the will which is the product 
of our irrevocable past! 

We, the pain-gutted; we, the pitiful pariahs; we who are 
always inopportune or just too late; we, the drivelling, 
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snivelling religious animal that etymologists call man—what 
must we do? Nothing! Nothing! Nothing! Let us seat our¬ 
selves on the throne of Indifference, fold the toga of scepti¬ 
cism over our sackcloth and ashes, our motley and bells—and 
wait! wait! wait! 

What is most known is least known. Details multiply 
details. The new thing I have just discovered about my sub¬ 
ject is the centre of an infinite number of other things; but 
the circumference of my fact I will never find. The more 
I know about a thing the more lives I need to live to discover 
all that is to be known about that thing. Suggestion breeds 
from suggestion; my latest addition to my knowledge is only 
the beginning of- a new series. 

We are always being invited to live, which is to say we 
are always being invited to die. All action is the dodging 
of ennnui—ennui that is more feared than death because it 
is Nothing come to consciousness. We toil from point to 
point with the knowledge that that undying Thing is in ever¬ 
lasting pursuit. The invitation to life is the invitation of the 
serpent’s eyes, the enchantment of the horrible. 

The salvation of the human being consists in having a 
work to do and doing it; that is, he must convince himself 
that his special mania is a healthy mania, that his illusion is 
the only divine illusion, that his conceit is exceptional. 

"Desire to know, desire to love, desire without name”— 
the philosopher, the lover, the mystic, three stalks from the 
common root of Desire. Desire to know and desire to love, 
all experience these in some form, but the nameless desire, 
that innominable, obscure outreaching for what cannot even 
be imaged in thought—that is the desire that encroaches with¬ 
out being seen, a shadow that submerges in its sombre pits 
all other desires and leaves its victim a mere wistful hanger- 
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on to life. This craving for the unvisioned what-not is a 
surplusage of Will, an excess of world-sap; or is it the pre¬ 
cursor of our own superhuman destiny, the ill-timed memory 
of another kind of experience? 

All action is an illusion because it presupposes free-will 
and truth. 

To scratch your name on the Sphinx and then to be 
swallowed up in the simoon of the desert like all the rest— 
that is fame. 

Where there is the greatest opportunity for the greatest 
number of people the competition is keener, and where the 
competition is keener the struggle for existence tends to be¬ 
come more and more bitter. Hence, ultimately, all freedom 
tends to the maximum of unhappiness. The modern world 
is a pessimistic world because we reach the end of our illu¬ 
sions too easily. All roads to unhappiness are thrown open 
to the people. The modern face reveals the ghastly joke 
called "Opportunity for all.” There never was a sadder face 
than this modern face. By throwing open all doors the in¬ 
dividual has fallen into all traps. Individualism is paving the 
way for another "age of faith,” with its anodynes and drugs 
and Authority. So the pendulum swings eternally from one 
lie to another; and over all there reigns only the Invincible 
Mockery, with its monstrous gray wings and shining bullet- 
eyes. 

Illusion is the phenomenon of concentration. All belief 
is focus, attention—the scenery of pride, the crutch of the 
human ego. Direction, purpose are the psychological bases of 
error. Motion, change are the mechanics of illusion. But a 
purposeless, blind surrender to the "Eternal” is the final para¬ 
dox because it implies belief, faith. Hence total, irretrievable 
annihilation is the only remedy for illusion. Deconcentration 
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is ultimate salvation. The Ballet of the Aeons will disappear 
only with the disappearance of the last spectator. 

Human accomplishments of whatsoever kind are only the 
breathing-places of the Eternal Becoming, pleasant points of 
observation, little stopping-stations where this tireless Traveller 
lingers to survey the past and the future. 

Wise or ignorant, it is the futile that we follow. We can 
never escape it. For Futility is the shadow of Pride. 

Patience is the time consumed in waiting for an illusion 
to disrobe. 

The value of all we do today can be ascertained by throw¬ 
ing into the mind the belief that tomorrow is the last day of 
the world. 

If the target of the instincts is happiness, the target of 
the intellect should be quiescence. But this instinct must be 
absorbed in intellect before quiescence can be attained. And 
when quiescence has been reached Ennui nudges us at the 
elbow and we begin again to spin the unmeaning web. And 
the veil of Isis—which is of our own weaving—covers, not 
a face, but a hollow circle. 
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THE CALL OF DIONYSUS 

Adventure is the spirit of Curiosity that has got for itself 
a lusty body. It is the restless eye of Temerity seeking to 
enclose within its sphere finer and newer circles of experience. 

The Imagination is a daredevil. It is a picklock, a break- 
bolt, the knight-errant of Man. Back of and inciting the 
spirit of adventure and the spirit of curiosity stands Don 
Quixote, for the Knight of La Mancha is no other than the 
personified ironic spirit of the adventurous imagination. 

In all ages non-religious adventure has been loved for it¬ 
self. It has never admitted allegiance to the cant words "right” 
and "wrong;” it has never muddled its enterprises by yoking 
itself to morals or the other ogres for which the dull spirits 
among men drudge. Adventure, like motion and light, is 
its own excuse for being. It is a primal passion, coeval with 
the birth of matter and movement. The first movement of 
the first atom was an adventure in space. The last movement 
will be an adventure in Nihility. 

The spirit of adventure—whether it be in the material or 
mental sphere, whether it be embodied in a D’Artagnan or a 
Zarathustra—chooses for its realm of operations the Unknown. 
The Unknown is not only that world that lies beyond ex¬ 
perience, but it includes as well that more intimate world 
that can be created by finding new relations with old materials. 
There is a North Pole at each man’s door that invites to the 
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spirit of adventure. The adventures of Edison are as thrilling 
to him as the adventures of Marco Polo were. The intellect 
is a born marauder—that is, if it be really intellect, and not 
merely a medium between the stomach and the objects that 
the stomach needs for its digestive apparatus. 

The spirit of adventure is a rebellious spirit. It is at war 
with Routine and Respectability. Routine starves body and 
brain, and in its deadly clutch we begin to measure off the 
days of life on the walls of consciousness like men condemned 
to death chalk on the walls of their cells the passing of the 
days that finally fetch them to rope and trapdoor. 

Life itself is the adventure of the soul in matter. The 
buccaneering spirit of man is the one thing that renders the 
world sublime. It is better to pluck the forbidden fruit and 
be everlastingly damned than to accept the safe-conduct of 
Conformity and drowse away an eternity in a heaven of ennui. 

Cerberus guards the door to Hades, but his bark is worse 
than his bite. He is only firmly intrenched to the cowardly 
eye. Cerberus is a toy pug and his teeth are papier mache. 

Which of us has not dreamed of following some black 
flag? Which of us who is healthy has not in a figment of 
the brain, in a fiction of action, stormed some forbidden 
Gibraltar, laid his Petersburg mine or swum some raging 
Hellespont of the spirit? Those are marked days in our lives 
on which we dared something—ivory days, days we would 
live over again, with their venturesome hours and the sense 
of danger face to face -with that nondescript kingdom, the 
Unknown. 

In literature it is adventure that lives. "Tell me a tale,’’ 
says the world. The Iliad, the Odyssey, the Aeneid, the Divine 
Comedy, Robinson Crusoe, Don Quixote and the Three 
Guardsmen are the answers. 
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What is lawless and awful and novel appeal to all men 
in all time. Civilization, the arts and peace are only saved 
from stupidity by the progressive inversion of the adventurous 
spirit. In politics, science, art and industry the new man, the 
new idea, the adventurous thought startle and dazzle. We 
smell an adventure in a man who says "I deny.” A Rodin, 
a Blake, a Nietzsche, an Ibsen, a Shelley glow in the romantic 
halos with which we crown them. They stand on the firing 
line of Man’s invasion of the country of the enemy, the 
Unknowable; vicariously, they give relish to the bread-and- 
water fare of a pointless existence. 

Man lives for vivid sensations. Some feed the craving with 
alcohol, others with the blasting dreams of religious mysticism. 
The pirate of the South Seas and the hermit of the Gobi are 
both moved by the same impulse, the love of adventure. One 
finds his exquisite moment in the bloody butcheries of hand- 
to-hand contests and the other in slaying his "animal nature” 
and in an ecstatic frenzy rising to his last divine adventure— 
union with the Eternal. 
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THE CALL OF MAYA 

As immortal as error, fairer than vice—being herself the 
first vice, the omnipresent decoy—squats that painted Jezebel, 
the Ideal, at the crossroads of thought, of instinct, of action. 
She has trafficked with our blood and brain and soul—is the 
malshapen spirit of time and space itself; and she had lured 
us time out of memory to her painted paradises, her paste¬ 
board Utopias, her mirages set in bubbles. 

Tantalus walks in our streets and rubs our elbows. On the 
faces, of men are the chagrin of a million ancient deceptions, 
the grief and tease of things lost out of hand. But the newer 
generations pour out from the ever-fruitful wombs and are 
swift upon the scents of life before the elder dupes have died. 
And the ancient Blower of Bubbles has her smile again, for 
she knows that the newer generations are the dead generations 
come again. 

A history of the evolution of the Ideal would be the history 
of the evolution of Illusion, a fable of a continuously evoked 
Image and a chronicle of a persistently recurring disaster. 

Every action presupposes an ideal of action; each thought 
is only a tentacle feeling blindly for another thought which 
shall be its own perfection. So all action and all thought in 
this passionate quest are hurried into their own tombs, per¬ 
petually erasing themselves, telescoping one another. 

Once the attainable becomes the attained Purpose steps 
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into its winding-sheet—only, in perfect amaze, to resurrect 
as another purpose. And it is so the circular days of Brahma 
are spun, and it is thus we phantoms play upon his shining 
films. 

If it be defeat that constitutes the tragedy of individual 
lives, it is the endless deception practised upon us that gives 
that tragedy meaning. The chagrin of defeat is not so poig¬ 
nant as the mockery of success. 

Ah! the mockery of success—that is the sting of victory: 
the suddenly perceived incongruity—the gap sinister—between 
the thing I willed and the thing that has come to pass. Can 
that be it I labored to produce—labored in that sweaty pur¬ 
pose—that poor thing standing just there in front of me, 
nude, accomplished, out of hand, the gray light of reality 
pouring upon it, standing there before me with that question 
in its eye: 

"Where are my purple robes?” 

There are as many ills as there are souls. Each has its spe¬ 
cial disease, unique, incommunicable; a special characteriza¬ 
tion, one may say, of the universal malady: progressive dis¬ 
illusion. 

We have all nibbled at some rare bait only to feel the 
carefully concealed steel hook enter the raw flesh. 

We wear about us the beautiful rags of our grief as best 
we may, some dragging in the mire, others flaunted in a 
kind of defiance to the stars. 

Into our hands, in our heyday, we took so confidently, so 
buoyantly, and with what an acceleration of the blood!, this 
heathenish, elfish matter, thinking to mould it to some like¬ 
ness of the mind’s native dream; to stamp upon it, as one 
stamps upon a disc of gold, some everlasting memento of 
ourselves, some souvenir of our too transitory presence here 
upon the earth. 



But youth knows nothing of that eternal flux which makes 
of all things its own paradox, of that endless flowing away 
and simultaneous reappearance of all visible things. His too 
substantial universe does verily thaw and resolve itself into 
a shadowy monster before his suddenly awakened perceptions, 
and, agape, he finds himself a hungry speck of dust in that 
great hurricane of matter which blows steadily from the no¬ 
beginning to the never-an-end. How rotten now the under¬ 
pinnings of his House of Life! How abysmal that funda¬ 
ment of void over which he so lately frolicked! 

The myriad trivial disappointments of the year-round are 
the little nails that cleave the temples of Expectation. In 
Disappointment the will of man stands face to face with his 
Mocker, with the sneering, prankish god that has in secret 
fabricated the arrows of intent and so blunted their heads that 
they will stick nowhere. 

This god of merry deviltries peeps at us in that hour of 
baffled purpose and asks with a kind of counterfeit grimness: 

"How now, Earth whiffet! Where is thy whim?’’ 

Was he not the soul of that laugh of Mephisto, the chuckle 
of insight, of prevision, hidden in the scented garden when 
Faust and Margaret decreed in joy their own pain? 

All the ills of mankind can be traced to the idealizing in¬ 
stinct, to that ineradicable remanticism that crowns the ass 
and calls it "My Lord,’’ that calls a plain latrine a palace, 
sees in sewage-vents something of "divine purpose,” that 
labels beautiful those cosmic processes that are in reality the 
most obvious in their malignity; flower-covered traps that, 
with exquisite irony, swallow up finally all the petty prince¬ 
lings of Kingdom Come, the idealists themselves. 

They are the sickly victims of a psychic glamour, a thau- 
maturgic light streaming out of endless pasts, the dupes of 
that endless becoming that bears on its crest the mystic ironic 



THE INTELLECT: ST. ELMO FIRE 

My intellect is a hideous juggernaut to whose wheels cling 
the blood and bone and the flattened flesh of a million dead 
emotions. 

Knowledge is what I know; wisdom is what I see. 

"I believe” means I have stopped thinking. 

Reason is the arithmetic of the emotions. 

What seem to be contradictions are the illusions of angular 
vision. 

The mind proposes; the passions dispose. The things we 
promise ourselves through our brains are seldom performed. 
Mind forever misses its mark; passion always overshoots its 
mark. 

Thoughts are the lips of the Will. 

The things that we know best were never learned. The 
things that we know least are the things we study. Observa¬ 
tion discovers ultimately nothing but limitation. 

It may be that the world is governed by ideas, but the ideas 
that govern are only reflections from the deeps of the soul- 
multi-colored rainbows of fire generated by the storms of 
desire in the heart of man. 

The brain of man thinks; the brain of woman merely 
functions. 

How near to me is the nearest thing if I see that thing 
with another thing—the bodily eye! How far away is the 
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nearest thing if I see that thing with the eye that is not 
thing—the uncreate eye, the abstract consciousness! 

Consciousness probably sprang from Difference, as a spark 
emitted by friction. This is proved by the fact that monotony 
tends to deaden, to lessen the degree of consciousness, to make 
us less aware. Even God if It be conscious, must be subject 
to this law of Difference; or else It sleeps and dreams through 
us. 

As a pebble dropped into a body of still water will radiate 
circles until the last one is lost in the imperceptible, so a 
single fact dropped into a seer’s mind will radiate and blend 
itself into circles of wider and wider relations until it is 
finally lost in the ocean it sprang from, the imperceptible Will. 

Reasoning is the process that proves the obvious. We ex¬ 
plain one thing by another. It is the playful paradox. The 
"riddle of the universe” will never be unriddled by reason, 
for we have nothing but a riddle to work with. 

There are persons whose griefs are generalizations. 

There are distressful feelings but no mental pains. The 
mind has no griefs. There is not an ill that cannot be thought 
away. To the mind our griefs are delightful studies, and a 
man’s measure may be taken by his ability to generalize his 
heartaches, to depersonalize his special form of pain. 

When I look at a thing I see nothing. When I close my 
eyes and think about that thing it gathers about it the flames 
of the spirit. In this retort it seeks with the sure instinct 
of atomic attraction its place in the hierachy of values, linking 
itself, mysterious-wise, to a million other things which to the 
bare eye seem unlikely relationships. A tree is not just a 
tree; it is a ghost of the unimaginable. Life is not just life; 
it is something else. Imagination is the key to the Real. 

Minds that do not possess the power of abstraction are 
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like fly-paper; they catch with their stickiness every little 
buzzing fact that hovers around, and when caught the little 
buzzing fact straightway dies. 

Genius is knowing without learning. 

There is no tyrant like the reason. If you are dominated by 
the rational, prepare your shroud. 

The first duty of religion is to make the absurd plausible. 
The first duty of the seer is to make the plausible absurd. 

Intuition perceives and possesses the truth immediately. 
Reason sets out to find the truth that is necessary to it, but on 
the way generally founders in its own bogs. 

Impassioned contemplation—that is poetry; unimpassioned 
contemplation—that is thought. 

Great minds are like tall trees—they stand isolated in the 
body, but mingle at the top. 

What would life be devoid of the intellectual principle but 
not devoid of consciousness? It would, I think, be most like 
a dream—panoramic, unsequential, anarchic, fascinating, vivid 
to rapturousness, grotesque, frightful, aimless, imbecile. Half¬ 
waking dreams are such, and in these wild carnivals of color 
and nonsense in the brain we behold the universe as it really 
is, or was before the growth—purely adventitious and utili¬ 
tarian—of the logical faculty, of what we style the rationaliz¬ 
ing instinct. Those who live on the impulsive plane have 
all the characteristics of dream-figures to those whose intellects 
have gripped life and squeezed it into some kind of logical 
strait) acket. 

Cowardice is the mother of philosophy. The impotent soul 
plays ’possum in life’s battle. This, with sublime effrontery, 
it calls philosophic indifference. 

Most professional psychologists are merely afflicted with a 
form of satyriasis. To want to observe merely for the sake 
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of observing, to experience for the sake of experiencing, is 
mental lasciviousness. 

Those who are most completely obsessed by the idea of 
Christ are those who accept him unquestionably and those 
who reject him utterly, as, for instance, St. Augustine and 
Nietzsche. Which proves the identity of those apparent con¬ 
traries, Love and Hate. 

All philosophy is the attempt of Consciousness to interpret 
the will of the Unconscious, and so it must ever fail; but, 
still, the philosopher is the sublimest of human products 
because he dares to enter that "pocket” in our souls. He has 
knocked at prohibited doors and questioned vague shapes in 
dark passages and dug in damp cellars and swum beneath 
frozen pools when the world sought only its swill. 

Philosophy with all its pretensions is only the attempt of 
some individual to escape pain—a poultice cut to look like a 
holy wafer. Philosophy can be nothing but "his philosophy” 
or "my philosophy.” 

Metaphysics is said to be "useless, unprofitable.” How 
can this be when it has given pleasure to so many thousands? 
For pleasure is the highest kind of use. That which is prac¬ 
tically useful is still in the domain of the Will. But that 
which gives the soul pleasure, exalts the mind and intensifies 
the intellect without any corresponding achievement in the 
practical world is useful without being utilitarian. 

To act is not necessarily to be awake; for action is only the 
somnambulism of thought, while aesthetic contemplation of 
the universe is open-eyed consciousness, the greatest degree of 
awareness at which we can arrive. 

A natural, normal mental growth compels a constant change 
of opinions; but there is a kind of pseudo-thinker who changes 
his opinions to make believe he is growing. This pathetic 
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impotent is an exhibition of movement without growth. 

Reverence should be a weakness of the knees, never of the 
intellect. 

All new thoughts must run the ghost-gauntlet. 

The dignity of man lies in his dreams, not in his works. 
The laboratory in the brain is the only workshop that is not 
ugly, and it is there that man will always come back, heavy- 
ladened and disillusioned, to work anew at the old useless 
dreams, the old unsolvable problems. The useful, the practical, 
the realizable are the transitory; dreams are the things that 
are immortal. The Useful is the executioner of the Beautiful. 

The brain of a thinker is a vampire that sucks the blood 
and breath from every object presented to its gaze; the brain 
of the poet, on the contrary, informs with blood and breath 
the spectres of dead matter which we call the material universe. 

A catchword—Socialism, Progress, Democracy—has saved 
many a man from the gutter. A "sublime enthusiasm’’ differs 
in no respect from the exaltations of opium and alcohol, 
though the dreamer is infinitely more dangerous and asinine 
than the dipsomaniac and drug fiend. The drunkard enslaves 
himself only; the dogmatic enthusiasts always end by enslav¬ 
ing others. There is no maniac comparable to an active idealist. 

A "scientific method” is an instrument for measuring 
Mystery. Nothing so convinces philosophical scepticism of 
the rationality of its attitude as the mass of "precise knowl¬ 
edge” which gets palmed off on the world. 

The more we analyze the profounder grows our mysticism. 
Because of this the professional scientist is never a mystic; 
he is too superficial. He is a snail, not a mole. 

The evocation of the "cosmic emotion” is the abridgement 
and epitomizing of past, present and future, the retreat of 
space-and-time to its ancestral spiritual molecule. It is the 
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lightning-flash that winds up all horizons on the bobbin of 
perception. 

To tolerate your opposite, then to understand him, then, 
by an act of the imagination, to pass into his body and literally 
become him, if only for a minute—these are three stages in 
the evolution of the protean intellect, the evolution of the 
soul from granite-imprisoned toad to world-chameleon. 

The imagination is a caricaturist, for it remembers first and 
last only the oddnesses, the whimseys in things. There is 
nothing harder for the mind than to recall a thing exactly 
as it is. It exaggerates, attenuates, specializes. That is, it 
caricatures. 

Veneration is the fossil of an extinct enthusiasm. 

Wisdom is the net profit from Pain. Joy is heavily taxed. 

A superstitious belief is a truth not yet rationalized by 
the intellect. What was called witchcraft is known today as 
hypnotism or auto-suggestion. The mental history of man is 
the rationalization of the incredible. 

To furrow the darkness with the light of his thought— 
such is the dream of the thinker; but his furrow is like the 
ridge in the sea that a boat makes in its rear, a thing of froth 
and spray, quickly identified again with the mute, impersonal 
deeps. 
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TO THE 

THINKERS, POETS, SATIRISTS, 
INDIVIDUALISTS, DAREDEVILS, EGOISTS, 
SATANISTS AND GODOLEPTS 
OF 

POSTERITY 



FOREWORD 

I began "Fantasia Impromptu: the Adventures of an Intel¬ 
lectual Faun” in December, 1925. It is now about 400,000 
words long. My present intention is to print a part of it in- 
lefinitely. It will be printed as it was written—that is, from 
the beginning, page for page. 

It is an intellectual, emotional and spiritual autobiography. 
It is done spontaneously, without calculation. It is a mirror 
broken into a thousand bits. In each bit an angle, a part of me 
is shown. The whole cannot be seen, cannot be known. The 
whole is Elsewhere. 

I am blown where the mood listeth. I am honest; there¬ 
fore I contradict myself. I despise formal logic, formal 
thought, formal action of any kind. I know there is no logic 
in the universe of feeling and thought. Logically, the universe 
is absurd. My inner life is a reflection of the Immanent Ab¬ 
surdity. 

"Fantasia Impromptu: the Adventures of an Intellectual 
Faun” is, then, the tragi-comic spectacle of the Great Ab¬ 
surdity conceived and executed, without any forethought, in 
terms of my own contradictory and paradoxical life.— Benj¬ 
amin DeCasseres. 



INSCRIPTIONS 


I fertilize the eggs of ecstasy, of revolt and of laughter in 
the sleeping wombs of your brain.— DeCasseres. 

I who watch myself more narrowly and have my eye con¬ 
tinually bent on myself as one that has no great business 
elsewhere . . . I’ll gladly come back from the other world 
to give the lie to any one who will shape me other than I 
was, even though to honor me.— Montaigne. 

When we look at life it is in ourselves that we look, 
and we can see life profoundly only on condition of seeing 
profoundly in ourselves .—Charles Morice. 

I write because I wish to make for ideas which are my 
ideas a place in the world. If I could foresee that these 
must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in these 
ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars 
and even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I 
would nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither 
for the love of you nor even for the love of truth that I 
express what I think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a 
singer. If I use you in this way, it is because I have need 
of your ears !—Max Stirner. 




FANTASIA IMPROMPTU: 

THE ADVENTURES 
OF AN INTELLECTUAL FAUN 

(Part 6) 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Posterity : I have never been 
an atheist. So many persons say to me, ‘‘1 know of course 
you are an atheist.” I quietly reply, always, “I am not an 
atheist.” But it is useless to explain to such groundlings 
who confuse my criticism of life, the universe and the 
non-ethical attitude of the Creator with denial of the 
existence of a Creator. They cannot dissociate “belief in 
a God” from “reverence for God”. 

I “believe” in war, but I do not advocate it or reverence 
it. I “believe” in disease, but I do not advocate it or rev¬ 
erence it. I believe in their existence. What are we going 
to do about it? 

So with God. He is, to me, like Shakespeare, Napoleon 
or Beethoven, beyond concepts of “good” and “evil”. He 
is Power, Force,, Beauty, Ugliness, which are purely rela¬ 
tive terms. I do not like his universe, ethically considered; 
but what draws me to him is that he doesn’t care a damn 
whether I like it or not. His method is evidently mine 
in writing this book and all my others: I do not care a 
damn whether you, men of my own generation and ladies 
and gentlemen of posterity, like what I have written or 
not. 



Like Lucifer and Prometheus, I have hurled colossal 
thunderbolts of hate at the Creator. Now, what I admire 
more and more about the Great Spirit is that for answer 
he immures me in a deeper hell or sends a fresh brigade 
of vultures to nibble at my liver. His remorseless irony 
is admirable. 

My evolution as Pantheist is toward a completer dishum- 
anization of myself—and I get nearer to the secret of the 
Universal Spirit in my intellectual withdrawal from life 
than I do in my hypocritical humanism. 

If He reads at all, I believe he gets more satisfaction 
out of my “The Shadow-Eater” than from any book yet 
written on this planet. His companion-volume to “The 
Shadow-Eater” is the “Ethics” of Spinoza or, maybe, 
“Ecclesiastes.” We three are his triune incarnation. The 
Preacher, Spinoza and myself are no doubt multiplied 
many fold on many stars and in many dimensions. 

So you see, ladies and gentlemen of posterity, I am not 
an atheist, for of all mental morons the atheists are the 
lowest. Please set me aright. 

“We Are Adapted to Infinity —Between midnight and 
one A. M. this morning I sat under the lamp alone (Bio 
having gone to bed) re-reading Emerson’s “Swedenborg”. 
One of those rare silences prevailed in which everything in 
earth and heaven seemed to die. Not an automobile horn 
nor the sound of a slamming taxi door. On the floor above 
absolute stillness. I heard the hum of Silence in my ear, 
it was so profound at that hour. It is like the hum in a 
sea-shell. The very breath of Silence, the subtle aura of 
Negation, the rustle of the shroud of eternal death in the 
dying breath of the last God. 

And again I came across that marvellous sentence of 
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Emerson’s, “We are adapted to infinity.” It fell into the 
great pool of silence within me and spread its ripples into 
the night outside of me and unto endless circles of medita¬ 
tion on the silent sea within me. The soul is “adapted to 
infinity”; but the will, the body is finite. This is the com¬ 
edy and tragedy of man. In that hour I was a god of 
infinite proportions groping through millennial pasts in the 
Unconscious up to the present incarnate consciousness and 
exfoliating into the infinite and the eternal. 

That hour this morning, pondering over the great aphor¬ 
ism of Emerson, confirmed me once again in my life-belief 
that what I do, what I think, what I see are only a very 
small part of me. I am a colossus of immeasurable dimen¬ 
sions. A part of my special being lives a life wholly in the 
Unconscious. Bits—only bits—of that stupendous existence 
in my pasts float up into the world of my consciousness, 
which is, again, only a very small part of my complete 
Self. I am at this minute thinking, acting, walking and 
talking above consciousness in a transcendental, supra-mater- 
ial world. The margin of my identity below my conscious¬ 
ness is hidden in shadow, eclipsed in the deep shadows of 
time. I cannot see my identity above me because my mind’s 
eyes are not made yet for the blasting light from that 
sphere. My normal conscious life is lost in it like a flake 
of fire in a sun. 

This law of triple being—of three in one and one in 
three—applies to every living and “inanimate” thing. It 
applies to the planet we live on, the stars we see, to this 
pencil I am using, to an idiot and to Shakespeare. In 
genius the triple life—extensionless, dimensionless—is nearer 
realization than on the lower strata of humans. In Shake¬ 
speare, Plotinus, Spinoza. Beethoven, Chopin, Blake, Shel- 
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ley, Swedenborg (with all his comic descriptions of the 
angels and the prolongation of himself which he called 
Heaven) and myself the Mystery becomes almost a visible 
shape. 

I am not adapted to the finite at all. I am adapted to 
infinity. The atmosphere of my daily consciousness does 
not contain sufficient oxygen to sustain my colossal pro¬ 
portions. 

The Black Beatitudes .—Grief is a form of ecstasy. So 
is profound sadness. Great physical pain if illuminated 
by stoical pride may also be a form of ecstasy. I know so 
well the Black Beatitudes! 

Morning of an Intellectual Faun .—The riveters have in¬ 
vaded Gramercy Park; no sleep after eight o’clock; I 
dream of quiet country lanes and the silence of the woods; 
New York is the final form of the insanity of Doing.—In 
the mail invitation to hear Padraic Colum, Ernest Boyd 
and Dudley Digges debate on Ireland; into the waste¬ 
basket; to hell with Ireland!—I ponder on that saying of 
Fourier, “The attractions of man are proportioned to his 
destinies.” Profound and beautiful, and true of man in 
the mass; but for the individual it is another form of the 
legend of Tantalus. I have heroic attractions, but my des¬ 
tiny here on earth is shabby. Elsewhere? We’ll see when 
the time comes, and when the time comes there will be 
newer attractions and newer destinies; and so the game 
will go on for eternity unless by a prolonged act of my will 
stretching over cycles of time I can abolish both attractions 
and destinies and repose in static beatitude.—Dog yowling 
next door. I’ll poison that damn mutt yet! 

In my ferreting around in the human heart one of the 
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choice little morsels I have discovered is the satisfaction 
with which we go down into our own pockets to help bury 
some one else. 

Saitit Damocles .—All my life there has been hanging over 
my head a Great Catastrophe—Alcohol, Suicide, Poverty, 
Insanity, Dispossess, Fire, Doubt—what else? The many 
faces of the Great Comedian as he watches me contort my 
soul and face in anguish! But he has kept me healthy and 
agile—yea, agile, dear Saint Damocles! 

My Dear Ben'. It is true that in creating you I did some¬ 
thing which I sometimes have regretted. I knew of course 
all that you would have to go through, and on few of 
my geniuses have I ever put such burden of suffering over 
such a long period of years. Others I have caused to 
suffer more excruciatingly than I have you, but I ended 
it much earlier, having achieved what I intended to achieve 
through them. 

I will veil the future from you, as it is not well that 
any of my creatures should see his destiny or fate. You 
no doubt agree that I am wise in that at least, my dear 
boy. 

Now, also, you must admit that I am foreseeing, for 
while I have decreed that there shall only be one way of 
coming into the world and I bring you all in against your 
will, I have left a score of gates open to get out. There 
are water, pistol, poison, war, the knife—you may commit 
suicide in any way; and here, too, I think I have been 
beneficent, for I have given you the illusion of free will 
in doing it—a slight sop to your pride. 

My dear Ben, I have listened all these years to your 
prayers, curses, blasphemies and threats against me, and, 
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really, from your point of view, you are justified in all 
your plaints as well as your from time-to-time admiration 
for my aesthetic aloofness and sheer Spinozism. Indeed, 
I may count myself a Spinozist, and, in a certain sense, a 
DeCasserian. 

I want to say, my dear boy, that for what you have gone 
through in the last thirty-seven years almost unremittingly 
(and which alone is only known to you and me) places 
you very high in my regard. That you remain sane, alive 
and in fairly good health after these tortures is due en¬ 
tirely to my foresight, for I saw very early in the incarna¬ 
ting of your soul that I would have to put a drop of 
miraculous in your nature to keep you alive until the thing 
is done for which I brought you forth. 

In the tempests of time and sidereal changes, what you 
are and what you have written are of no importance, for 
they shall be scattered in oblivion in a laughingly brief time; 
but you are of importance to me, and what I have done to 
you and what I shall further do to you, as well as to your 
beloved Bio, remains my secret alone. 

Be brave, be stoical, be miraculous always, my beloved 
boy. God. 

My Dear Ben: I looked over your shoulder this after¬ 
noon and read the letter that God (whose aesthetic bene¬ 
ficence I cannot subscribe to on the ground of its utter 
immorality. As I embody the principle of active evil, I 
believe I am really the moralist of the two; but that is, and 
hasi been for an eternal number of aeons, a moot question 
between us two)—as I say, I read the letter that God wrote 
you, and I hope you’ll pardon the impoliteness, for although 
I am known as the “First Gentleman”, I am also the Spirit 
of Curiosity. 
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Now, my dear boy, it is not just precisely true what God 
told you. As a matter of fact, it was I who prevailed 
on Him to leave the gates to death open to man by way of 
suicide. He was for eternal life a la the Wandering Jew. 
That, I explained to Him, would spoil my plans, as the 
lethal bath of death, taken in the natural ways of accident, 
disease or age, or suicidally, kept our children open for the 
same experiments over and over. If each one were to live 
indefinitely and were denied all means of “natural” or 
auto-exit, my inventions wouldi soon be at an end and I’d 
die of ennui, which must not be. 

We have compromised that way from the beginning, and 
I feel peeved that He did not give me credit for my work 
in his letter. We, my dear Ben, had a hell of a time (as 
my friends say) over you. I have my plans about your 
future, too; but what they are must also remain a mystery 
to you for obvious reasons. That “dash of the miraculous” 
in your nature is a] little of His blarney. What He calls 
such is just my love and care and watchfulness. There 
isn’t any real conflict between God and myself, as you will 
know some day. 

And as for your suffering—why, my dear boy, you do 
not know the meaning of the word. I, being eucharistic, 
have gone through all human and divine hells, and my 
brain is baked to a cake of ice, if you see what I mean. 

Accept my salutations and profound admiration for your 
unique and curious soul, which you did not fashion, but 
which you carry with so much aplomb and so beautifully 
masked. Satan. 

My D ear Ben : Nothing so relieves my infinite boredom 
as the discussion among some of you about “a personal 
God,” “an anthropomorphic God,” “an unknowable God,” 
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“an impersonal, extension less, eternal God.” Especially 
am I amused at those who deny disdainfully the existence 
of a personal, anthropomorphic God. There is, as you 
know, my dear boy, only a personal, anthropomorphic God. 
Nothing else is conceivable in your brains. I so arranged 
it in your making that nothing else should be conceivable. 
On Earth, I am—must be—related to a brain, a sensibility, 
a network of emotions; and whether you conceive me as 
a cow or as the Eternal Substance I am only a reflection, 
a creation of some one’s personal need—therefore always 
a “personal God.” I am always as “personal,” as “antho- 
pomorphic,” as the statues of Rodin are to Rodin, the noc¬ 
turnes of Chopin to Chopin, or the creatures of Shakespeare 
are to Shakespeare.. 

When Plotinus, Spinoza and Emerson—three of my most 
exquisite bits of joinery on Earth (ah, Ben, you should 
see some of my automatic marvels in some of the constella¬ 
tions!)—when these three assert they have “attained me,” 
that they have “lapsed in me,” they are merely performing 
feats of transcendental Narcism, like yourself, my boy, 
in your rather sublimely silly frenzy to attain my power 
for a decade or so. In their God-intoxication they have 
created highly burnished mirrors of themselves of a texture 
so fine that they cannot reflect any material object of Earth, 
but do reflect the most exquisite and most highly purified 
essence of their own psyches, which they call “God.” 

By “personal” and “impersonal” God of course you mean, 
on the one hand, a Being (the capital B is yours) who is 
specifically related to the fate of an individual, and by 
“impersonal” you mean a Being who is absolutely oblivi¬ 
ous to your prayers, blasphemies and the whole tragi-comedy 
of your individual existence. You among a very few, Ben, 
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know what pure word-jugglery all that is. For “personal” 
and “impersonal” are two of my illusions. Other than 
me nothing exists, although I am like nothing you know, 
dream, think or see. 

With profound admiration, and even love, tempered by 
a satiric smile, I am God. 

My Dear Ben: Peeped over your shoulder again. 

What he says about Himself (capital H is mine) and 
you earthlings is true in every particular, line for line, of 
Me (capital M is mine). 

With profound admiration, and even love, tempered by 
a tear, I am Sedan. 

Evening of an Intellectual Faun. —Dinner—Bio and my¬ 
self—at home. Deep in our couch, under the big lamp, I 
plunge into Emil Ludwig’s “Napoleon”. Here is. great 
stuff, dramatic, tense, ecstatic, and by a German! So few 
of them are readable; their grey matter travels like molasses. 
I put this life alongside of Elie Faure’s “Napoleon” and 
Taine’s great study of this unique apparition on the planet. 
I must not forget Hardy’s Napoleon in “The Dynasts:” 
but that is “supernatural” and cosmic. Napoleon would 
have been an astounding product if he had only been a 
writer. The clarity of the man’s style, his cynical philoso¬ 
phy, his sure appraisal of men and their motives, his lyrical 
flights, his historical and psychological clairvoyance! I 
would not have been Napoleon for all the dazzling grand¬ 
eur of the man. Why? Simply because I have not his 
courage. But he feeds my egotistic pride. He was a super¬ 
man in every sense of the word. He was a demi-god. 
Anatole France calls him “a sublime buffoon.” That ap¬ 
plies to all mankind. We are all sublime buffoons. Why 
pick out Napoleon? 
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Richard Jefferies’ “The Story of My Heart,” which I re¬ 
read after some years. Here was another Napoleon, another 
kind of “sublime buffoon,” a man who dreamed of being 
a spiritual superman, who was a spiritual superman. His 
book is one of the finest and profoundest confessions ever 
written, bold, dazzling, beautiful, sane. Here is the utter 
ecstasy of Man before Life—and his appraisal of practical 
life as useless. A pessimist with titanic wings. Napoleon 
only dreamed of conquering the world. Jefferies dreamed 
of conquering God and Immortality, abolishing them in the 
fury of his aspiration and mounting to higher concepts! 
Jefferies’ Saint Helena was Matter. Have you of posterity, 
ladies and gentlemen, forgotten Jefferies’ book? Maybe 
so—for the most exquisite things decay first. 

Nine o’clock! I leap from the couch. I had almost for¬ 
gotten ! This is the night of the Delaney-Maloney fight at 
the Garden to decide which one of them is to challenge 
Tunney for the heavyweight championship of the world. 
Into the subway, up to the Newspaper Club. Squat at the 
radio, we listen to the roars of the crowd and get the 
fight punch for punch. I howl over at Don Marquis that 
Maloney will win. The crowd gives me the razz. Maloney 
wins on points. “I told you so!” Don and I talk for an 
hour—Napoleon, Maloney, plays, the suicide epidemic among 
students, the chastity of husbands, “The Captive” (a lesbian 
play, ladies and gentlemen of posterity, that the hypocrites 
and the Pharisees have just closed—a great play), and is 
conscience disappearing? 

Oysters on the half-shell in a restaurant that used to 
be “Jack’s” white-room. Memories of those bacchic nights 
in that very room before the decline and fall of American 
freedom. Near-beer, belly wash—pah! Stinking Methodists! 
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stinking Volstead! Calm walk at midnight down Fifth 
Avenue under the stars. They always wash me clean. One 
long look up at them and a silver glow inundates my 
spirit. I rise to them as on wings, spitting on the Earth 
as I disappear in their depths. 

Home, bed, a restless night and a parade of the ironic 
furies in my skull. 

Native, natural honesty is so rare that when I encounter 
a case of it, I open my La Rochefoucauld toi find out the 
sinister motive behind it. 

Conscience-Decay .—One of the fascinating studies that 
I have undertaken lately is the current decay and slow 
disappearance of conscience. Being of purely artificial and 
anti-biological origin, this self-defensive mask is always the 
first to disappear in the heat of war or great social and 
sexual changes. 

If I believed in “progress,” I should say that the dis¬ 
appearance of conscience would be a gain. Conscience hog- 
ties us to honesty and fair-dealing. It has been the cause 
of my failure in life. 

Conscience is fear—“makes cowards of us all.” This 
remark of Hamlet’s has never been taken at its full value. 
No one has dared to. Break down mass-conscience and we 
should have a great planetary blood-letting. It would 
cleanse and prepare the way for a super-race of cynical 
beings whose motto would be “Do one another,” hammered 
in granite in the Cathedrals of Mephisto. 

Thin Ice .—To assume the attitude of thought or medi¬ 
tation in a public place is the height of impoliteness. It 
is an immodest unveiling of your superiority. It is a form 
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of mockery. It assumes that the people around you are of 
no importance. It gives you the air of a conspirator. 
Then some one will utter rudely, “A penny for your 
thoughts,” fearing you have found him out. 

Spiritual Metabolism .—I write as if everything I wrote 
was of profound and vital importance to the human race 
now and for an eternity. That is the only way to write, 
whether one writes tragically or humorously. Artists and 
thinkers should have the seriousness of children, who when 
they build their sand-houses and castles of blocks have no 
conception of fugacity or oblivion. Children and artists 
who can concentrate in Yogi-fashion have achieved etern- 
ality, for eternality is the very opposite of the temporal 
or diurnity. Eternality is not sequential or spatial; it is 
simultaneity, achieved in moments of total inclusiveness. 

There is no sense of time when one is totally “absorbed” 
in one’s work. Ponder that word “absorbed”. That is 
eternity. And as that absorption is not of time, I, thus 
absorbed, speak and write against oblivion, for “oblivion” 
is as great an illusion as existence itself. What I write, 
what I create lasts forever. Burn all the printed matter 
in the world, destroy all the paintings in the world, anni¬ 
hilate all the musical scores in the world—Shakespeare, 
Rubens and Chopin will be reborn with all the other artists 
who created in absorptive simultaneity. 

Psychic heredity is the law of the universe as well as 
physical heredity, and one has simply nothing to do with the 
other. And after the planet goes hulking and crashing 
through space as a cinder, all that we have done will exist 
in chemic processes in a finer essence, in the brain, stomach 
and bowels of the ether. Spiritual metabolism is also a 
fact. 
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If all this isn’t so, it makes little difference to me, for 
I think it so, and so it is so to me. There is nothing but 
belief. Others have handed their thoughts and intuitions 
on to me from distant spaces and times, and I hand my 
accretions on to others in distant spaces and distant times 
through my power of absorption and eternality. We may 
be doing it at one and the same time—eternal simultaneity! 

There are two ways of enslaving a being and making an 
enemy of him: to take away all that is necessary to him or 
to bestow on him all that is necessary to him. 

Brahma in Embryo. —My Imagination in an entity. 
When it leaves me I am a walking corpse. When It re¬ 
turns inflamed and molten with ideas, alcohol, sex or 
intellectual flights into the vast domains beyond the con¬ 
ceptual and knowable, then my soul has returned to my 
body. It is then I attain “happiness,” which would be 
nothing short of godhood could I externalize it or subli¬ 
mate it to earthly or super-earthly power. 

The imaginative life is a universe within a universe. 
Poetry is its sun. Irony is its North Star. When I am 
“lost” in imaginative thought, I have found myself. When 
I find myself in practical life, I am “lost.” 

Caesar a?id His Scavetiger. —The greatness of Jules de 
Gaultier lies in the fact that he has made the imagination 
the foundation of all psychic life. Without imagination 
life could not persist. There is no being of whom it can 
be said, “He is totally without imagination.” Such a being 
is inconceivable. He may have no poetry, no music, no 
mysticism, no love of the arts in his make-up, but he has 
imagination so long as he plans, if it is only how to make 
two pennies earn four. He lives in images. 
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Wish, desire, which are the essences of earth-life, manu¬ 
facture and project images of the thing desired. An expert 
accountant—to instance a very low form of animal intelli¬ 
gence—lives in an imaginary world of numbers and figures. 
His imagination is organic, unconscious. His fiction is 
the infallibility and eternality of Number. The man who 
believes in “facts”—only “facts”—is living an imaginative 
life, a fictional life, although he would spurn the accusation. 

“Cold reason” is all imagination. It is the skeleton of 
image. Its ends are purely imaginative and evanescent— 
utility and stability. Reason can be dissolved in the imag¬ 
ination, but the imagination cannot be dissolved in reason. 
The imagination destroys reason when it lies in the way of 
its imperial march. Reason is always a coward and fears 
the poet, the ironist, the mystic and the prophet. It 
knows it exists only on sufferance. In the boulevards of 
the soul it is the scavenger and street-sweeper before the 
imperial chariot of this all-conquering Caesar, the Imagina¬ 
tion. 

The Uses of the Good Man. —Faith, honesty, modesty, 
justice, decency are survivals in us like their opposites. They 
are obstacles, ghosts, handicaps. They feed our pride. They 
are ideal, artificial, but of immense value in keeping the 
herd in order so that the great man can rise on the mob’s 
cowardly inhibitions which it calls “virtues” and air his ego, 
beneficent or otherwise. 

Sex-Sheen .—This is one of the rarest things to be seen 
on the faces of young women. It used to be almost uni¬ 
versal when I was a boy. Its mysterious and poetic qual¬ 
ity made us breathless and set haunting dreams in our 
brains. The roses and wine of sex-glamour in the faces 
of those girls! I see it rarely now; but when I do glimpse 
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it—on a street, in a car—it revives in me the wonder-days 
of the blood, the romance and the roses of a time that is 
gone forever. Today—strumpet faces, and instead of vir¬ 
ginal sex-sheen we have whore-sheen. The young girl and 
the young boy are sex-free at last!—and suicides among 
them are as common as their embraces! 

The quality of our laughter is determined by the quantity 
of our hells. 

At Eddie Bernays ’.—A psycho-analytical evening. Chaim 
Weiszmann, the inventor of TNT and the Zang of Zion, 
related some curious waking-dream experience in Palestine, 
and Sandor Ferenzci, the Hungarian pupil of Freud, “ex¬ 
plained” them psycho-analytically to the laughter of every¬ 
body. General discussion—mostly academic piffle and copy¬ 
book stuff. But the only thing that remains to me of the 
evening was a beautiful young woman in a thin sky-blue 
dress with whom my eyes and blood made a perpetuate 
rendezvous in the gardens of our desires. 

Adieu , Time !—By mechanical means time is being short¬ 
ened more and more on the physical plane. We may go to 
Paris some day in an hour by radio tube. I am shortening 
time on the psychical plane. The older I get the more I 
become conscious of the artificiality of sequence. Time is 
ideal, merely a part of the machinery of thought, as Kant 
discovered and Einstein re-announces. It has no objective 
existence. 

Time, I believe, moves with the rapidity of light. It 
seems to move slowly through an illusion caused by mater¬ 
ial and objective actions. That man lives for seventy 
years, for instance, is purely an illusion of relations. As a 
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matter of fact, I believe our lives are but a flash, occupying 
probably the billionth part of a second. All that I do is 
crowded into that flash—all that has been done on this 
planet since its beginnings has probably taken place in less 
than the billionth part of a second. The centuries, the 
years, the hours, the days are merely divisions of this flash 
in Eternity. There are insects that live for a minute and 
believe they live for years—or would believe it if they 
had a time-organ. 

I am on the track of discovering the nothingness of man 
and his final non-existence in time and space (what here 
holds true of time is equally true of space). 

I sense, imaginatively, a profounder and different life 
than our life in time and space. I believe we are living in 
a timeless and spaceless universe of spiritual conscious¬ 
ness, of which nothing cqn be affirmed except that it is. 

D ear Ben: We both peeped over your shoulder as you 
wrote the above paragraphs on time, space and existence. 
You are not quite right, but to tell you the truth would 
cause an explosion in your brain and kill you, and we do 
not wish that as yet, for reasons best known to us both. 
But, my dear boy, you are so nearly right, you are so 
clearly on the right track, that we are both somewhat 
admiringly fearful. God & Satan. 

A Psychic Einstein .—As the heart and the brain con¬ 
tinue the work of dissociation the mind acquires the power 
of making the near seem distant. It lengthens the space 
between myself and the outer world. The sensational and 
emotional become spectacular. My brain begins to manu¬ 
facture space. By the magical power bestowed on us of 
contracting or lengthening space at will, I can bring distant 
ages, events and persons so close to me as to see them 



almost microscopically; and presto! by waving the wand of 
my will I can cause them to recede to a speck or to vanish 
in the abysmal spaces of consciousness. 

We can dilate and shrivel the time-sense by the same 
power. I can see my past life contracted to a point or 
expand it to a weary succession of never-ending hours. 
I can contract the future—my days to come— or expand 
it, with all its content, by the same power. Hope is given 
to those who dilate the future; despair to those who contract 
it to one dreary day in which the disillusions of the past 
are repeated. These boys and girls who are now commit¬ 
ting suicide at. such a great rate are time and space con¬ 
tractors. They have not the gift of dissociating head from 
heart. Space and time dilation are laughter-creating. Space 
and time contraction are tragic. 

There is a third secret of dissociation—to live in what 
Emerson calls “the Eternal Now;’’ give no thought of the 
morrow or yesterday. Act and think without tegard to 
consequences or fears. This abolition of both Prometheus 
and Epimetheus is the most difficult feat of all, and is 
rarely attained or sustained. It is quite common to fake 
it, but as a natural, continuous product of willing it is 
almost impossible-—if not quite impossible—of fulfilment. 

It is only by space and time dilation (which I ca.i now 
handle like an adept) in great spiritual and imagiiative 
crises in my life that I have saved myself from suicide or 
insanity hundreds of times. (And I wonder whetlur it 
was worth while.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Posterity : You naturally lave 
some curiosity about my little habits, those peccadilloes md 
personal characteristics that sometimes index a genius in 
his mere human guise more than his work does. My wo*k 



can give you no conception whatsoever of my every-day 
self. My work is not related to living; it is related to Life. 
So if you wish to reconstruct me out of my ashes here are 
some of my little characteristics set down helter-skelter 
(helter-skelter is, by the way, characteristic of my whole 
mental life, as you no doubt know). 

I have a horror of lying in a barber’s chair. I feel he 
ought to cut my throat, or wants to, and sometimes I have 
tried to put the idea subconsciously in his mind. This 
obsession became so strong that I now shave myself and 
am even nervous when I have to go into a barber-shop 
for a haircut.. 

I am excessively irritable in the morning—my best mental 
hours. A voice goes through my brain like a knife unless 
fortified by drink the night before, which generally puts 
me in high humor the next day. I can stand breakfast talk 
only under those circumstances. To be disturbed by a voice, 
or any noise, when I am thinking or meditating produces 
a violent brain-storm. I become murderous and suicidal. 
I can, however, cure the spell by laughing at myself. 

Before small talk of any kind I turn pale and begin to 
collapse physically and mentally unless curtained and for¬ 
tified by drink. 

My expression by turns is infinitely sad or diabolically 
impisl. Puck and Hamlet possess me by turns in ceaseless 
alterration. 

I am lazy physically, but almost supernaturally active 
psychically. I think and feel from head to foot, like Shelley. 
My body is a nuisance. 

I smoke cigars and a pipe almost incessantly. I never 
us; cigarettes—no kick. 

Bio says I have the most perfect ear and foot of any 



human being she has ever known. I never get tired of 
admiring the perfection of my feet. I am no judge of my 
ears. I have fine brown eyes which can burn holes in a 
soul or turn as soft as a dove’s. I can veil their fires at 
will. I can plunge them to the pit of a person’s secret at 
will. Fine, weak chin. A mouth both sensuous and cynical 
by turns. My forehead is famous. The hair over my 
temples grows naturally lake the horns of Satan. A good 
nose, but one betraying a weak will. 

Contradiction inflames me to almost physical pugnacity. 
My pride and egotism make enemies. I can’t hide my 
feelings easily before stupidity or mediocrity. But I mask 
my soul perfectly. Most persons think I am a born come¬ 
dian, that I never worry. After seeing me howling at a 
ball game they simply cannot, or will not, believe that I 
wrote “The Shadow-Eater” and “Forty Immortals.” 

I pass persons I know on the street because I do not want 
to go through the stupidity of commonplace greetings and 
the hypocrisy of “Well, take care of yourself,” etc. 

Women embarrass me. I seldom know what to say to 
them, as, if they are beautiful, I only wish to ask them 
the primal favor. All other conversation between a woman 
and myself is rubbish. 

I blush very easily, which always causes women to kiss 
me and pat my cheek. I never blush at praise or compliments 
about my work. My blush is always sexual. 

I never cry except when drunk. When sober I can weep 
easily at anything that hurts a child. Crippled babies or 
boys and girls melt me to an ocean of tears, which I have 
great difficulty in repressing. 

I am sometimes effusively polite and again can be very 
insulting and cold. 
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I am a neat dresser and despise anyone who looks like 
a bum. I will not meet geniuses who look like bums. I 
have a horror of ever looking seedy or shabby-genteel. 

I dislike “visitors,” new acquaintances, curiosity-seekers 
and can murder persons who “run in on you to say how- 
de-do.” 

I am only completely happy when reading a great writer, 
listening to great music, creating* without regard to the 
public or anybody, or sitting in some lonely spot near a 
mountain or the sea. 

I am uneasy in the presence of a rich man or woman. 
I feel inferior, venomous, envious. Wealth cannot help 
showing its insolence even before genius. But it is legiti¬ 
mate, for money is the greatest thing in the world. It can 
corrupt genius, and it knows it. My uneasiness in the 
presence of the rich is a compound of fear that they will 
buy me and the manifestation of the inferiority complex of 
fragile spirit before brutal matter. 

These are mere fragments, ladies and gentlemen of pos¬ 
terity. More anon. 

Infidelity .—There is a rare, an exotic charm in unfaith¬ 
fulness—to your wife, yourself, your ideals, your real nature, 
to life itself by suicide, for instance. There is perpetual 
adventure in being “untrue” to something. Perpetual hu¬ 
mor, too. There is what William Butler Yeats calls “the 
Anti-Self.” Conceived tragically, this Anti-Self may result 
in insanity; but conceived with intellectual humor, he is a 
gay, blithe, careless I, a Pierrot-of-the-Minute. 

In the Empyry of Humor all things are permissible—all 
treasons, all infidelities, all anti-self acts. But beware of 
ever repenting of your gay apostasies! That way lies insan¬ 
ity or suicide. 
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What is commonly called “insincerity” is a conflict be¬ 
tween the brain and the instincts, between conscious knowl¬ 
edge and unconscious knowledge. 

Just as the individual moves steadily and inexorably 
toward the grave from the moment of his birth, so the 
cosmos and all that it contains—astronomically, morally, 
socially and geologically—is always moving toward a catas¬ 
trophe regardless of all prayers, aspirations, hopes or tem¬ 
porary “happiness.” 

Flattery is ridicule with mush in its mouth. 

My Dear Heraclitus: In re-reading your Fragments 
I find this, written apparently apropos of Dionysus, “Souls 
delight to get wet.” Then further on you say, “A dry soul 
is the wisest and the best.” 

Well, my old Ephesian friend, if it is a delightful thing 
to get intoxicated, why is sobriety wise and good? You 
were the original Puritan, I fear, my dear Heraclitus. As 
profoundly as I admire you for your identification of oppo¬ 
sites and your sublime paradoxes, I must put the blue-snoot 
on you. 

Souls delight to get wet (as you so quaintly put it) ; 
therefore, it is a sin to drink. I transpose it, you see, into 
modern puritanical, theological terms; but it comes to the 
same thing. 

Now, Epicurus would never have said what you said. 
He would have put it this way: 

Souls delight to get wet—but don't drown yourself. 

But your division of the human race into Wets and 
Drys is so modern! A wet soul, a dry soul; on this division 
there can be built a theory of civilization, a theory of human 
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evolution, a theory of culture. The wet soul is the dynam¬ 
ic, tolerant, riant being. The dry soul is the conservative, 
unimaginative, Henry Ford-Coolidge thing. 

Honor Be Damned! —Honor, pride, honesty, conscien¬ 
tiousness, scrupulousness, fidelity, friendship, truth-telling— 
all those qualities which I have held in esteem within my¬ 
self—of what use are they, of what use have they been to 
me in the struggle for existence, in the aspiration for recog¬ 
nition ? They have hampered me, almost killed me. They 
are all forms of fear. Without them I would have had 
money, place and power. 


From walking up and down this earth and going to and 
fro I have gathered that the simpletons and the sap-heads 
are full of pride, honor, honesty and faithfulness, and that 
to the crooked of mind and the audacious and the foxy 
belong the spoils. 


Why “delicacy”, “modesty”, “character”, “charm” unless 
they put money in my purse? Why have I not pimped it on 
women and men like other artists? Why have I not 
swindled, lied, blackmailed to achieve my great end, which 
is the intellectual (not moral) domination of the world 
by my pen ? 

Success is all ye need to know on Earth. Personal hon¬ 
esty and “being true to one’s self” (Shakespeare put that 
into the mouth of stupid Polonius) may be a means to 
success; but if that doesn’t work (and generally it doesn’t), 
go crooked —but keep out of jail and try not to be found 
out. 

On a Fauns Birthday .—Only the beast can say “I 
am.” Only the animal or insect lives in eternity. Having 
no ideals, no sense of past and present, no intellectual 
or ethical inhibitions, it alone can claim to be “happy.” 
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The “ascension” of the species to man is an ascension to 
hell. The decline of a race or a species, the degeneration 
of mankind, is an ascent to “heaven”, to happiness, to 
primal biological principles, any variation from which is an 
increment of pain. The beast lives in the eternal present 
of its immediate needs. It is nearest the divine. 

Among humans those who are limited to sex-needs, food- 
needs and the will-to-power founded on money are the 
darlings of the gods. The pursuit and pleasures of women 
and money are the only two legitimate needs of man. Every¬ 
thing else is pain and piffle. The pleasures of the senses, 
the pleasures that money brings are alone real. Let ideals 
like honesty, fidelity, principle or honor interfere with the 
pursuit of women and power and you are lost. These ideals 
are tumors. Cut them out of your spirit early before they de¬ 
stroy you, unfit you for the pursuit and the sensuous plea¬ 
sures of the libertine and the heavens of the dollar. 

The brutal materialist is right. All hail to you! All 
hail to Women and Money! I have lived in vain. I have 
forsaken the real world for a world of ghosts—for intellect, 
culture, ideals, meditation. 

God-damn, and thrice God-damn, my genius, my pride, 
my conscience, my humanity! God-damn, and thrice God¬ 
damn, my civilized soul! 

It is through the power of the imagination that I com¬ 
prehend reality. 

The Prisoner .—Both the inner and the outer worlds con¬ 
spire against me. The outer world is inimical to me because 
my inner self is at such complete variance with it. The 
inner world is inimical to me because there is no unity in 
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my soul, too many paradoxical instincts, too many person¬ 
alities at war. Hence I feel like a giant embryo in its ninth 
month who finds the door to life, to reality, closed and the 
womb too small to retain it. 

If you are not obscene you are not healthy. 

Spiritual Sculpture .—I have a mind, a psyche, whose 
thoughts, emotions and desires are twisted, to grotesque, 
fantastic, unearthly shapes by the poundings of contrary 
winds and opposing storms, like those curious, bizarre and 
gnome-like trees that I saw at Point Lobos, California. 

C’Est Tout !—God is a metaphysical Imagist. Imagina¬ 
tion and Desire are the ultimate Artist. Nothing can 
exist without Imagination. Reason is the mathematics of 
the Imagination. Consciousness is the Imagination of Un¬ 
consciousness. Animals and insects have Imagination and 
live through Imagination based on hunger and sex desires. 
Time and Space are the studios of the Imagination. Every¬ 
thing that is is provisional and fugacious because it is 
imaginary and dissolves like an image in the brain—in a 
little while or that little longer while which we may call a 
year or a billion years. First the tickle of a need; then an 
image of the need; then its materialization; then its dissolu¬ 
tion in the infinite Ocean of Being. C’est tout! 

Ladies and Gentlemen—Both Drunk and Sober—Who 
Are Celebrating o?i New Year s Day , 2000: 

From my ashes (if any) through these words, I, Ben¬ 
jamin DeCasseres, greet you! 

I am looking at you, drinking with you, weeping with you, 
cursing with you, toasting with you, and fornicating with 
you. Where am I? Ha! Ha! that’s my secret. 



Since 1927 I notice you’ve been through the usual hells 
and jovs of life on the old grunting dungball called the 
Earth. I notice, too, that you are no nearer—farther away, 
in fact, of course —ultimate solutions of the elder mysteries 
than ever. 

You all look, for all your new mechanical geegaws, just 
as unhappy (except when under the influence of drink or 
deep in the functional devices of amour ) as we did seventy- 
five years ago. 

Here’s a glass to you—to all of you—trapped in life! 
The year 2000, my good people, doesn’t mean a thing—as 
New Year’s Day 3000 will prove. 

Lives Fd Like to Live. —Eternal? Yes, if I could live 
an infinite series of different lives. I’m a hog for experience. 
In my next life I’d like to live exclusively a sensuous and 
sexual existence, as a pursuer and collector of beautiful 
women, a Don Juan, a Casanova. In another life I’d like 
to be the slave of mathematics, a Euclid, an Einstein, living 
entirely in symbols and abstractions. In another life I 
like to be an ecstatic slave of music, a Beethoven, a Chopin. 
In still another I’d like to live exclusively for drugs and 
alchohol, closing the door on Reality completely, living in 
a fantastic empire. In another as a Napoleon who had 
conquered the planet and who never had a Waterloo, dic¬ 
tator and moulder of human destinies until death. And 
so on. Anything that incarnates Power and Beauty; any¬ 
thing but a business man! 

Faces .—There are men and women—most of them, in 
fact—with only one and two-dimensional faces. They have 
length and breadth. A smaller number of faces are three 
dimensional; they have length, breadth and depth. When 
I see depth in a face, I see beauty, character. There is a 
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rare four-dimensional face. It has length, breadth, depth 
and something else—aura, spirituality, beyondness. Such a 
face is arresting, never forgotten, ravishing. 

Inferiority. —I have a fear of porters, barbers, chauffeurs, 
waiters and others who take tips. They make me uncom¬ 
fortable. Have I given them the right tip? Are they 
branding me mentally a “cheap skate” ? Can they tell from 
my clothes, my walk, my face that I’m poor? They seem 
always to be spying on me. I treat them with exaggerated 
politeness for fear that they will hiss an epithet at me. 

Wisdom Is Hell! —Why is Wisdom alwavs conceived 
as being calm,, poised? Why do sculptors always make 
Wisdom and Wise Men beings that are aloof, serene, old? 
Wisdom is tragic. Wisdom is disillusion. Wisdom is hell! 
Wisdom is not Minerva. It is Gorgon. 

Criminal Woman. —Woman is a born criminal. She is 
instinctively a liar, a thief, a murderess, a beast of prey. 
This is her greatness. She is really the superman, always 
creating her own values, spinning her own “ethic” out of 
the hell of her heart. 

That is an astonishing sentence of Richard Jefferies: 
Man is a supernatural being. 

For a Book. —Huneker: Ironic Ecstasy. Poe: Ethereal 
Ecstasy. Whitman: Sex-Life Ecstasy. Melville: Sea- 
Ecstasy. Saltus: The Ecstasy of Negation. Emerson: 
Spiritual Ecstasy. Clark Ashton Smith: Image Ecstasy. 

Fantasia of an Intellectual Faun. —The “Electra” of 
Sophocles at the Metropolitan Opera House. These Greek 
tragic-writers lifted humanity to the realm of another 
dimension. Never a smile, never a quip; no Falstaffs, no 
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clowns, no Poloniuses. Sublime, tearless, irrevocable trag¬ 
edy. Fatality, Law, the solemn and eternal annunciation of 
Nemesis. A cosmic dirge. The lowest passions magnified, 
purified and cleansed by Art. No one has ever touched 
these great Greeks. They are final. 

Don Marquis has dedicated his “The Almost Perfect 
State” to me with a poem which is the greatest piece of 
cosmic humor I know. The book blows to dancing, guffaw¬ 
ing atoms almost all the “problems” of the hour. Its riant, 
destructive irony is too fine for these cocksure, smug 
Americans. It is a mirror of Don’s soul itself—careless, 
sprawling, conversational, Montaigne-like. I’m tickled at 
the dedication. In Don’s lightest and most popular stories 
and satires there is often a profound wisdom. The universe 
is a toy-store. Nothing is true. Don capers and laughs in 
every medium—epigram, drama, fantasy, short stories and 
poetry. One of the finest and most civilized spirits of the 
times. 

My tree is dressed in its first robe of spring greenery. 
It seems more solemn than it was last year. What have 
those leaves learned in their sleep? They do not laugh up 
at my window? They seem reborn under a tragic spell. 

My first view of Niagara Falls last week. It exceeded 
in grandeur all my anticipatory images. I desired to throw 
myself in with a shout of triumph and go out of this world 
in its colossal roar and boil. I drank six bottles of real 
Canadian ale instead'—the triumph of Gambrinus over 
Proserpina. 

I had intended to put down here something about “the 
tragic circus of the Soul” and a bit about “the meditative 
will,” but lethargy has stuffed the vents of fancy and 
thought; so this fantasia must remain a fugue. 
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From an Old Envelope .—Nothing so intoxicates me, 
nothing so quickly sets my brain a-seething or so promptly 
sets the seminal sap in my mental glands flowing to an itch 
of creational desire as great epigrams and paradoxes. They 
sting me like the kisses of nymphomaniacs. 

Today I went through an old envelope and found these 
I had put down some years ago: 

“The only thing that excuses God is his non-existence.” 
That is by Stendhal. This is pure “blasphemy” raised to 
the level of the highest wit. No American or Englishman 
could ever possibly conceive it or utter it. 

“There are relics that are sacred only because they are 
filthy.” Remy de Gourmont has here given utterance to 
something so profound that the saying is meaningless except 
to one possessing the subtlest of associative apparatuses. The 
saints and prophets were lousy and stank. Piggishness and 
swinishness are akin to godliness. There is an odor of ordure 
about all orthodox rabbis and priests and the places wherein 
they worship. 

“I do not know how to dissociate tears from music,” 
says Nietzsche. Simple, beautiful, exquisite. 

“Sensations are true hallucinations.”—Taine. A German 
would have used up a volume to say this and ten more 
volumes to prove it. But in those four words are axiom 
and proof. I cannot understand how Taine ever became 
so popular in Germany—he thinks so clearly and economi¬ 
cally ! 

“The eyes never deceive us, as they are the eternal 
liars,”—La Fontaine. Metaphysical wit also of a very high 
order. 

"Possession \—I desire always to be “possessed”, as Baud¬ 
elaire desired always to be drunk. But “possessed” intern- 
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ally, not by external forces. All great things are accomplish¬ 
ed by “possession.” 

Sometimes I am possessed by demons, sometimes by angels, 
sometimes by swine. I want no Jesus to drive them forth. 
Let them go naturally. I am not concerned with “salvation” 
or “redemption,” but with experience. 

Sometimes I am possessed of ideas, sometimes of images, 
sometimes of celestial transports with unimaginably seduc¬ 
tive women. 

Meanwhile the rent goes on, and I’m not making it. If 
there is such a thing as “possession.” there is also such a 
thing as “dispossession ”—quoif 

An Hour in Eternity .—It is a marvellous thing to be 
selected by the Spirit of Life to be a frontiersman on the 
outposts of consciousness, to be one of her lighthouses set 
on the ultimate cliffs of Space and Time, to be selected 
to be a diabolical and angelic overtone in her colossal sym¬ 
phony. 

Pride compensates for all my pains, for all the hells of 
paradox, for all the disillusions, for all the tortures and 
humiliations of my life. I am proud, and thank thee, thou 
Terrible Presence, for casting my soul, with all its horrors 
and all its mighty grandeurs, its perpetual crucifixions and 
its mirific resurrections, in the same matrix and mould with 
Aeschylus, Plato, Sophocles, Shakespeare, Shelley, Montaig¬ 
ne, Buddha, Schopenhauer, Balzac, Nietzsche, Chopin, Hu¬ 
go, Whitman, Beethoven, Goethe, Verlaine, Dostoievsky and 
Swinburne. I am, like them, one of God’s eyes, one of 
his red-black thoughts, one of his carnival children, one 
ot his revelations to men. 

Never, never, had I the magic gift of a Francis Thompson 
or a Plotinus, could I hope ever to put down here, to catch 
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and trammel in a pencil in all its magic, glory and majesty, 
the hour that I just passed with the Terrible Spirit of the 
world, distended and made conscious in my brain, in my 
whole inner being, to the ultimate limit that man in the 
flesh may know. 

It did not speak, yet I heard It. It did not look at me, 
yet I was eye to eye with It. My thoughts were Its lips. 
Thoughts? No, much more. Facets of consciousness that 
fused and mingled with an almighty Consciousness and 
caught the terrible music of Its words. My ego mingled 
with the Eternal Ego. My pride of election opened wide 
its eyes and received the salutation of light from the eye 
of the Father of Pride and Power. 

“When the symphony of my life on this earth ends 
where are the andantes, the adagios, the funeral marches, 
the bacchic chorals, the scherzos, the triumphalis, the con 
furios, the pizzicatti, and the goblin dances?” I asked. 

“In the brain of the Director. The symphony of your 
spiritual woes and joys, your venoms, your lusts, your 
gifts are in me,” came back the Voice. 

I was at peace. It cannot be put on paper—that hour. 
It was Revelation. It was Power. It was God! 

The Mysterious Hour .—I postpone my suicide indefin¬ 
itely because it is too good to be true. It is like a rare 
bottle of wine hidden in a secret vineyard for a gala hour, 
like a marvellous woman of effulgent beauty that one keeps 
for an unknown wedding night. 

Pride is self-pity turned snob. Stoicism is self-pity frozen 
stiff. Resignation is self-pity in a bromidic sleep. 

Reality Through a Chink .—In profound, concentrated 
intellection, creative or mystical, the body and all its organs 
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are forgotten as in deep sleep. As the mental or emotional 
concentration begins to decline in power and disperse, the 
body stirs and we become aware gradually of' our organs 
and members as we do when we first awake in the morning. 

As a matter of fact, we have been asleep. The highly 
concentrated period of intellection, creation or physical 
ecstasy is a dream, but nevertheless a dream. The difference 
between the waking dream and the sleeping dream is that 
in the former the apparatus of association is working, while 
in the latter it is not. 

All action, as a matter of fact, as I have said in some of 
my books, is somnambulistic. But if that is so, how could 
the somnambulist know he was a somnambulist, how could 
he declare, “I am a sleep-walker?” Because there is a 
Reality behind all illusion, and just enough of it is given 
to us to allow us to see that we are somnambulists. At 
such moments we are awake. 

I dream; therefore I am. This is the formula for Man. 
God must reverse the formula and say, I am; therefore I 
dream. 

The I am is God, of which we all have an atom or two. 
The dreaming of the I am is Man. 

A Defence of Immodesty .—The immodesty of women to¬ 
day is delightful. It sharpens the battle between the sexes. 
It almost equalizes the struggle. It increases the charm of 
woman by whetting to a keener edge the pursuit of man— 
and the pursuit of man by woman. Woman is now not 
only romantic but fearsome. She attacks. She invites. She 
solicits. She exhibits. Her frankness, her de-bunking of 
herself is adorable. Love declines. Sex-pleasure takes its 
place. It is a triumph of paganism over Christianity. Isis 
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is unveiled—but Isis is still Isis. She is still beautiful, while 
the veil was just pretty—nothing more. 

Vengeance .—There is no peace, no exaltation like the 
definite vengeance executed on an enemy. It is health. It 
is psychic tumescence. It is fulfilment. “Vengeance is 
mine,” saith the Lord. The Lord knows the ultimate 
pleasure—the slaying of an obstacle in the path of the ego. 
Yea, we are verily made in Thy image! 

When a husband and wife begin to brag of the “sacrifices” 
they have made for one another, they are getting ready to 
“bump” one another off—at least mentally. 

Genius is the protest of Consciousness against Life. 

“The Mysterious Awe of Liberation .”—I came across 
that line in Wedekind’s “The Awakening of Spring”. It 
is one of those magic lines that fill a gap, a hollow, in my 
thought. An adolescent character speaks it just before his 
suicide. Its five words frame in gold and ebony the emo¬ 
tion of my soul before the image of the great release. “Awe” 
is the core-word in the phrase. No other word can take 
its place. The other words sing around it, sing against 
each other. Of such is the Kingdom of Poetry, of such 
is the mightier Kingdom of Words! Here is “liberation” 
conceived as death. Here are “mysterious” and “awe” 
placed at the summit of consciousness in the sublimest mo¬ 
ment in a person’s life, at that moment before he “untramm¬ 
els,” as Francis Thompson says. “The mysterious awe of 
liberation”—to be done as a nocturne by a Chopin or a 
tremendous rhapsody by a Liszt. 

The Malady of Consciousness .—My consciousness, when 
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full-blown and wide-eyed, when it is aivare to the quick of 
life, is like a physical weight on my brain, heart, lungs ; the 
tiny body of Atlas, the tiny head of Atlas, supporting the 
Universe; creation pullulating with infinite forms; all of 
life, spiritual, mental, emotional and physical. I cry out 
against it. I demand of God, in such moments, a partial 
or total eclipse of this monstrous sun. I cry for a lid to 
fall quickly over this uncircumferenced eye. 

A deep night’s sleep, dreamless and lethal. First dawn 
of consciousness, a streak of light in the east of my brain. 
Gradually it widens like a monstrous circular fan, eating 
up sleep and happiness till it fills all space. It englobes, 
engulfs the brain, the heart, the universe. In its blazing 
light stalk the phantom Hopes, Despairs, Defeats, Memories, 
Cares. 

Knowledge is not power, but powerlessness. Conscious¬ 
ness—which is knowledge—is a disease, a malady. It is 
the sickness of genius. 

I See !—Two instances in two years convince me that I 
am developing powers of second sight. One evening this 
thought came into my head: It is about time that I saw 
the death of Vance Thompson announced. The next morn¬ 
ing on opening The World I saw the display heading, 
“Vance Thompson Dies in Rome.” I had not read Thomp¬ 
son for many years, never met him, and there was no reason 
why that thought should have been in my head. I evidently 
got the cable flash by psycho-radio. 

Last evening, at about seven o’clock, there wandered into 
my head with great vividness this thought: I shall read 
about the death or a disaster to Wells Hawks. This 
morning Bio called to me from the “den” to the bedroom, 
where I was dressing, “Wells Hawks has been stricken with 
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apoplexy.” It was in The World. I was startled out of 
my socks and told my wife about my thought of the 
evening before. At almost the same hour that Hawks was 
stricken while eating in an uptown hotel I got the psycho¬ 
radio. 

This phenomenon will become more and more widespread. 
The consciousness of the race has evidently reached its 
physical and cultural limits. It is inventing new play¬ 
grounds, new dominions, new cultural forms. I am con¬ 
vinced that interplanetary communication will come through 
psycho-radio channels. Evolution from now on will be 
psychical. 

“The Microscopic Fulcrums of Destiny .”—How can 
anyone talk about free will when two days’ constipation may 
result in a man murdering his wife and child or five glasses 
of wine taken by a young girl at a party may result in 
“illegitimate” twins in nine months? Everything in 
our lives turns on the trivial, the unremembered, the for¬ 
gotten. My friend Christopher has given me the key-phrase 
to the universe: the microscopic fulcrums of Destiny. The 
universe is balanced on an atom. 

Irony is the belly-guffaw of Rabelais frozen in the brain 
—or maybe it is only a hard-boiled tear. 

A Plea for Injustice. —I just read in the papers that 
Francis Grierson, that curious exotic soul, was found dead 
at his piano in Los Angeles at the age of 79. He was in 
want, and probably had been starving intermittently for 
thirty years. 

Unjust? No. There is no injustice in the world. The 
world conceived as the product of Law, laws exact and 
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inexorable, is just in its decisions to a hair. Whatever 
happens happens with precise, geometric justice. It would 
be unjust to demand a separate law for a Poe and another 
for a Ford. Only the ethicist, the sentimentalist, the atheist 
or the Catholic believes that this is an unjust world. The 
thinker, the sceptic, the realist, the ironist sees that “attrac¬ 
tions are proportioned to the destinies,” that the death of 
a Chatterton was pathetic but inexorable and just. 

My Memory in Blue .—A sweet, a delicious Memory in 
Blue. She rose out of my emotional tombs into my con¬ 
sciousness this morning just after waking. I held her there 
in revery with all the purity and immaculate ideality of 
my youth of more than thirty years ago. She still bears 
about her the odor of violets. She is still bathed in effulgent 
blue. (Her dress was always blue, her eyes were blue and 
she always wore violets either on her bosom or in her hat.) 

How exquisite those moments when I can revive the 
emotions of those years, when the psycho-sexual fluid held 
in its depths all the breathlessness, the sweet, unaccount¬ 
able, fairy-like illusions of Woman! The divine, necro¬ 
mantic power of this fluid, with its mysterious affinities, in 
those first days of the Awakening! 

I became aware that some one was looking at me in a 
theatre one night—looking at me intently. I had a sweet, 
uneasy feeling. I did not know who was looking at me. 
I could not find the face or the eyes. Some one was gently 
tapping my nerves and emotions. I left the theatre in a 
glow. I had not seen the person whoi was looking at me. 
The following week there came the same uneasy, sweet 
inundation after the curtain rose and the auditorium was 
in semi-darkness. But as the lights went up I caught two 
eyes fixed on me—two eyes that exhaled violets; two eyes 
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that fluttered and lowered at my gaze. An immense calm 
filled me. The psycho-sexual fluid subsided! to an ecstatic 
breathless peace in my blood. 

We never spoke. For two years, from our theatre seats, 
we carried on a grave flirtation, a delicious, shy, virginal 
flirtation with our eyes. Beautiful, slim, graceful, adorable, 
modest, womanly, with all the lure of first love, she passed— 
into the tomb of my heart. 

Where are you now, my Lady Blue? What have the 
years done to you? Am I, too, a virginal, romantic vision, 
a dream-lover, in your heart and brain? Do I rise in your 
consciousness at the waking hour, suddenly, unexpectedly, 
when spring flushes your blood and the psycho-sexual fluid 
washes me up over the dikes of your work-a-day life and 
its ennuis and inanities? 

Ah! my Blue Lady, my Sweetheart with the Violets, my 
delicious Virgin, we can never grow old. Like the figures 
on Keats’ Grecian urn, we are caught and eternalized 
flagrante delicto in our youth, in our ethereal desire, with 
outstretched arms that will never meet, with hungry lips 
that will never join, with feet hurrying to one another 
forever stricken still on the threshold of contact. 

The God of Poverty .—Mammon is the god of riches, but 
why is there no God of Poverty? Was the conception too 
horrible for the Greeks? They personified everything except 
the most obvious and commonest fact—poverty. 

It is probable that their imagination failed them. Poverty 
is beyond Tragedy, which the Greeks personified. It is 
something that can only be idealized in stone or poem or 
realized by a Dore or a Poe. Besides, the Greeks were the 
aristocracy of the ancient world. The fate of the lower 
classes and the hordes of morons that littered the earth did 
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not interest their poets, statesmen and myth-makers. The 
recognition of the poor and poverty-stricken came into the 
world with Christ. The Galilean is the Christian God of 
Poverty, as the Buddha is the God of Negation. But Greece 
would have none of it. 

To supply this want Christ made of poverty a virtue. 
We owe him a debt of gratitude. He was fundamentally a 
realist. He knew there was nothing comparable on earth, 
nothing more horrible, than lack of money. Hunger, starv¬ 
ation, the defeated flesh, disease, filth and slavery were to 
him the hells of the race. He knew that economic freedom 
was the only freedom worth while. It released the mind 
and the body. Poverty is a fundamental condition of move¬ 
ment and life. So he promised the poor the felicities of the 
rich in the country houses and golf-greens of a Beyond, 
where the landlord ceases from troubling and the belly is 
at rest. 

The Buddha offered a get-a-way into Nirvana, but Jesus 
insisted on vengeance. He threw Dives out of Heaven and 
made Lazarus the Lord of Dives’ estates. It is probable 
that Dives was in every way superior to Lazarus. He 
was probably an art-patron and a lady’s man de luxe. And 
it is just as probable that Lazarus did not have, and will 
probably never have, a pleasure-aspiration above the lowest 
type of moving-picture. Nevertheless, the gesture was a 
fine one. Jesus whispered to the human race a la Iago, 
“Put money in thy purse.” 

Therefore I salute Jesus, God of Poverty! 

To Frederick Nietzsche. 

Dear Frederick: 

I am reading again your “Ecce Homo”—this time in 
English. On page 71 you stigmatize all “no-sayers”, all 
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"idealists”, all Schopenhaureans as decadents, degenerates, 
and you glorify all yea-sayers, "Dionysians” and life-lovers 
as healthy beings. I have gone after you once before on 
this matter (I believe in my “Sir Galahad”). Why is 
yea-saying superior to no-saying? Wherein is life superior 
to death? Why are you an “absolutionist” (ah! an 
absolutionist, Frederick!) in regard to Life? Why do you 
make an ideal (ah! an ideal, Frederick!) of Life? Are you 
not superstitious, “cowardly,” “Socratic” and all that in 
your frenzied and blind sponsoring of life for life’s sake? 
Why isn’t negation as great, as brave, as healthy, as Diony¬ 
sian (yes, as Dionysian, Frederick!) as affirmation? Nir¬ 
vana is conceived ecstatically. Nihilism is tragically intox¬ 
icating. 

You were a great poet, a great psychologist, a great writer, 
my dear Frederick, but you lacked a metaphysical organ. 
You were as complete a propagandist as Jesus, Buddha, 
Schopenhauer or Karl Marx. Your “Superman” is mess¬ 
ianic. Spurning Idealism, you were the greatest Idealist of 
your age. You had your beautiful, consolatory illusions. 
Your soul was soap-boxy in the way you screeched. 

For the life of me, Frederick, I cannot understand why 
life is superior to death, why something is superior to nothing, 
why somewhere is superior to nowhere. Ah, my beloved 
and always admired companion, you were, in a word, a 
very religious, Christian soul! 

Benjamin DeCasseres 

The Morning of an Intellectual Faun. —A June day fab¬ 
ricated by the Renoir of Heaven. Away! Away! through 
the morning light—on subway wings—to Van Cortlandt 
Park. Poe in my pocket—“Ulalume” in the subway! 
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Exquisite brain, music in the moving sewers and garbage- 
pipes of New York. 

I smell roses. Roses in the subway! I look over the 
people around me; there are no roses anywhere. I take a 
long nostril breath. No, I’m not deceived. I smell roses. 
Then I remembered that I had had a vivid dream last night 
of someone pinning a large red rose on my coat lapel. That 
was the dream-rose I smelled in the subway, although I 
had been awake for three hours. Dreams are the parents 
of reality. My day is fashioned for me in sleep. 

I am roaming through the silences of Van Cortlandt 
woods. Nature was my first bride. She will be my last. 
I am cleansed, released, but melancholy—that sweet and 
musical melancholy that always envelopes me when satur¬ 
ated with the eternal and miraculous; the melancholy of 
a prolonged euthanasia, of a mild Nirvana, of the nymph- 
olepsy of Panthea, who rapes my soul, my consciousness. 
Spring!—my pubic-green Panthea! 

Earth and trees, sunlight and forest shade, the calm, 
ironic blue of the heavens bring Shelley close to me—Shelley 
whose soul was a diary of an ethereal Pan. 

Meditation in the woods: Emotions have no power to 
refine thought. Thought alone can refine the emotions. 
A prejudice may deform a thought; but thought alone has 
power to dissolve a prejudice. It is just for that reason 
that the mob fears thought and hates and fears the civil¬ 
ized thinker, the intellectual dissolver. The mob does not 
want its emotions refined and it does not want its prejudices 
dissolved. 

The brain is the organ of humor. It has power to make 
the emotions smile. It has power to open the mouth of 
our deepest wound and make it laugh. It has power to 
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strike down the granite wall of our prejudices. And for 
this reason, too, the humor of the brain is feared and hated 
by the mob-soul. 

Posterity Balm .—Up early this morning. Spirits low, 
which means I am in a creative mood. The blacker my 
soul the lighter my thought. The black wings of the crow 
can out-aviate the white wings of the dove. I am centrip¬ 
etal this morning. All my forces gravitate to the sun of 
my ego. The pulling power of the external worlds pulls 
very lightly at me. It will be at least three hours, I can 
see, before I yawn, before the concentrated essence of my 
being dissolves into nerve-gas and ennui. 

What shall I do? Well, I’ll address the ladies and 
gentlemen of posterity. On the waves of a vast number of 
unborn tomorrows I’ll radio a talk. I hear you, the now 
unmaterialized, say, “Go to it!” 

To the grandchildren and great-grandchildren of those 
beings who are born on this day, June 7, 1927: Greetings, 
and may your colons never be lazy! 

To the youth of June 7, 2027, just a hundred years from 
today, I say unto ye, honor your father and mother, live in 
the open air, avoid tobacco, rum and loose women, keep 
your bowels moving and multiply in the manner that Abra¬ 
ham has taught ye. Selah. 

I hovered over you all and saw all that you did in 
2023. I was so happy to hear the school-children 
chant with their childish voices my “The Shadow-Eater,” 
“Litanies of Negation” and “Black Suns” on the greens 
(how cool it was!) and professors from the University of 
California to the University of Teheran read from “Forty 
Immortals” and “The Book of Vengeance.” How delighted 
I was to see my five hundred statues throughout the world 
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decorated with geraniums and herbs and simples! Then, 
the bands in Washington that played “The DeCasseres 
March,” a strange mixture of the immortal George Gersh¬ 
win, Franz Liszt and your own incomparable super-jazz 
symphonists (I see that only street barrel-organs play 
Beethoven now, in 2027). Through your trans-material 
noise amplifiers you can, no doubt, hear my tears of grati¬ 
tude as I behold the book reviewers of the empire city of 
Detroit intoning, under the radio arc-lamps, the great prose 
of my “Chameleon.” 

Ah, lads and lassies of posterity, and you old cocks and 
hens, too, there is no joy on earth or in heaven (so-called) 
like this posthumous apotheosis. I am here with you, in 
2027, side by side with the Lords of this World—I have 
forgotten whether it is the sixth or seventh dimension— 
and I thank you for the herbs and simples of 2023 and 
everything! 

Is there anything more silent than thought? Great 
poetry and great lyrical prose are the silent music of the 
brain. I alone, at this writing, hear the crash and massed 
choruses of the logocratic atoms in my brain and the whir 
and flash of my ironic and cosmic epigrams. Swedenborg 
said he could hear “the music of the spheres,” the rhythmic 
dance-music of their minuets and waltzes around the suns. 
Well, I hear the music of the spheres of thought and con¬ 
sciousness in my skull—the rolling, frenetic harmonies of 
image-worlds as they circle around the sun-atoms. 

But now you, in 2027, hear me from material orchestras 
and over your radios. Your great composers have put my 
essays and poems to music. The colossal sound-architecture 
that you have built up on the theme of my “Comic View,” 
“The Trail of the Worm,” “Zenith,” “Litanies of Nega- 
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tion,” “The Ballad of the Minutes,” my “Nietzsche” and 
many others! You intoxicate me with glory! You blast 
me with monumental, co-ordinated sound! But why did 
you jazz my “Muse of Lies”? Naughty, naughty Gersh¬ 
wins ! Selah. 

The God of Nietzsche .—The most astounding thing about 
Nietzsche is his incarnation of ideas. He treats ideas as 
live things, with blood, bone, eyes, ears, nose, heart, liver, 
phallus and anus. He talks to them, pummels them, kisses 
them, micturates on them, crowns them, fights duels with 
them, copulates with them! Ideas are to him Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. His style is the most terrible, brutal, 
vital, coruscating, dithyrambic, inspired, pulverizing in all 
literature. No such vitalizer of images and ideas has even 
lived. Only the furies of Jeremiah and Isaiah can be com¬ 
pared to him. 

Yes, Nietzsche was a veritable incarnation. In him, 
Ideas took on flesh, the Abstract assumed a body, parts and 
passions. He always regretted that Stendhal said before 
he had a chance to say it, “The only excuse for God’s 
existence is that he does not exist.” So I say this of 
Nietzsche: The only excuse for Nietzsche’s atheism is that 
it does not exist. His God was the Idea, and what difference 
is there between the Idea become flesh and the Word be¬ 
come flesh? 

The “Style" of My Books .—My style, whether thunder¬ 
ous and frenzied or coldly ironic and cynical, is a perfect 
reproduction of my interior being. My books are my guts. 
If I have been powerfully drawn to Stirner, Nietzsche, 
Huneker, Saltus, Victor Hugo and Walt Whitman, it is 
because their minds—and therefore their styles—are like 
mine. I was born a Fury of the emotions and the intellect. 
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Ideas and emotions produced earthquakes in me when a 
youth. I am revolte to my utter atom. My style is my 
spit, my semen. 

Read all my works—including my letters to Bio over 
a period of seventeen years—in one sitting. I defy you! 
You will fall dead of high-blood pressure, you will be 
cannonaded into the grave, you will be flayed to shreds. 
Huneker wrote me that after reading a single one of my 
essays (I’ve forgotten which) he felt as though his skull 
had been riddled by shot. I exhaust reviewers who try to 
read “Forty Immortals” in one sitting. I cannot re-read 
my own works except in bits. 

Consider my work up to date as a huge canvas: 

Light.—Through the words, sentences and ideas there 
streams an unearthly light that dissolves all that it falls 
upon and transfigures the universe to something new and 
strange. This light has physical impact. It is perpetual 
sheet-lightning in the ether beating on Matter and Motion. 

Composition.—Grotesque, unarithmetical, abysms that are 
above you and star-glutted spaces that are beneath you. Is 
there a pattern? Has the Infinite and Eternal pattern? 

Background.—The background of my work is the intel¬ 
lect of God—musical, ironic, unhuman. 

Thieves .—The fact that I understand a thief, why he 
thieves and my knowledge that I would do exactly the 
same thing as a thief does under the same circumstances is 
no reason why I should not kill a thief who robs me. A 
man may understand himself so well that he will commit 
suicide. 

Gayety .—Gayety of soul (brain, heart and emotions) is 
rare over a prolonged period of time. The human has 
required in all ages and all climes stimulants, alchohol, 
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jokes and witty conversation to induce gayety. Tragedy 
and melancholy need no external stimulants. They are pro¬ 
duced naturally. They are inherent in the nerves, the blood 
and the psyche. 

It is long since I have been gay. That is because I 
have had no alchohol for a long time. I have felt joy in 
music, a great book, my night wanderings (thou dark, friend¬ 
ly and mysteriously joyful darkness!), baseball and the 
glamor of the psycho-sexual fluid; but gayety—no. Gayety 
is complete abandonment, Dionysian, lawless. Joy is envel¬ 
oped in a subtle shadow of foreboding. Gayety is sexual, 
alcoholic, a silver sun that eclipses the black planet of the 
heart. 

The Lighter Moments of Your Faun. —The ouija board. . 
The Yankee Stadium. . . .The movies. . . .Conversation with 
the janitor. . . .Stroking Mrs. Mandeville’s cats. . . .Reading 
the hogwash of theatrical and motion picture press agents 
in the daily papers.... Hot-dog sandwiches on Fourteenth 
Street. .. .Bathtub revels in the morning. .. .Shopping for 
lemons and gluten-bread on Third Avenue. . . .Contempla¬ 
ting with orgiastic joy my next souse, which I eternally 
postpone, as I do the reading of Shakespeare’s “The Winter’s 
Tale”. . . .Wandering through the department stores on 
the hunt for beautiful, sexy women for my cerebral gallery 
of tantalizing delights. . . .Cup custard and pineapple at 
midnight with Bio. ... Paying a fortune-teller fifty cents 
to tell me how famous I am going to be. . . .Riding in the 
subway. . . .Eating in the automat. . . .Watching the disap¬ 
pearance of my belly under the influence of my diet. 

(To be continued in Book 25) 
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